$2.00 Per Year, 


JUNE. 1899, Including Directory. 


20 Cents Per Copy. 















































THE COPIPLETE... 
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Textile Trade 


For 1800-’00, 


400 pages with 19 maps is 
ready this month. 


See page 27. 
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GUILD & LORD, oh 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 





























Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 


CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundryand Machine Co. 


PROVIVENCE, R. I. 








BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING » FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


For Textile F*abrics 











PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W. PF. SIMPSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE EN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Ete, 
No stoppage or even ‘‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary. 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no refinishing is 
necessary. 
One man can attend two or more Winders, as the new roll is started auto- 
matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PEIILADELYHIiaA, FA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 

















Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 


Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 


Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 








NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


= 


ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
4 


they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 


at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country, 
BA AAAAAAAA BA BABA 
E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., etc. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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UTTON MACHINERY 


Ss 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works. 


Southern Office: 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 








Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896, 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In unswer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths ad having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market mpm and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
them se) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKE!?T WORSTED MILLS, 

EpWIn FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,/883. 








SEC TrONAt VIEW. 
°. —_--—__—- + +e 


THE FISHER CARD FEED :,:'2p'x.13c22trection 
strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire ratisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) ae A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Go., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 7 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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TS Oona Fasenick! RICHARDS , Co.4 


BRADFORD. ENGLAND. BOSTON, MASS.U. SA 
— IMPORTERS OF~ 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 
CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price 
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Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 
35 & 36 MASON BUILDINC, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada tor PLATT BrorHEerRs & Company, Ltd., by far 
the la gest makersin the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER A&A PLATT'S Dyeing and Fisishiag Machiaery. 
JOSEPH sYMES BROS.’ Card Clothing. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc. 


} Bntire Outtits tor New Mis, 
| or small and odd items ‘that 
| vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 
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sm ae. wmv. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


ivi A { L Ss. | REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 











Liberal discount to Dealers 


DOSLERSEOLSSESESESSESES EASES AELESES ESL SSSSESSS SOLES O® 


Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIMPLE. ORNAMENTAL, 
FFFECTIVE and STORM-.PROOF. 
The REAL THING to produce perfect 


Ventilation. 


Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


cece BERGER BROS. C2., 


$. 1$09. 231 to 237 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AIR MOISTENING 





Witutam Firre FREDERICK GRINNEI Frank B. Comins, 
President Vice-President Treasurer. 


American Moistening Company 
22 Meer Sereet BOSTON, MASS. Equitable building, 


150 Devonshire Street. 


THE “ DROSOPHORE.” AND “VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 


for Moistening the Air, and Maintaining a Proper Condition in the Various De- 
partments of Textile Manufacture, Printing Offices, Tobacco Works, Leather 
Factories, and all places where Artificial Moisture is desired. 





the 


We are prepared t lv us t 2 
moking a grrr of Humidification. ais atteduattin enh evans 
ofa Moistening System. Our f ities for manufacturing and sthod of installat r » quote the vest 
prices consistent with the high 1 
every equipment up to the highest poit 


ments requiring Specia attention 


That Humidifiers Pay 


to construction and installation; otherwise, mill owns id to their cost 


cannot 


thrown away We have known many instances of humidifi installations which, aftera s 
found to be utterly unserviceable, and have had to be d rded for others. This is really to 
to insufficient attention being given to the selectic rt e desire for eapness, which caus 


buy one of the low-priced and inferior devices 


OUR ORDERS IN HAND AND RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


CONSIST OF ORDERS FOR 3/7 MILLS, 
REQUIRING OVER 2, 000 HUMIDIFIERS. 


The antage of putting humidifiers in carding rooms is chiefly experi- 


In Carding Rooms: enced in connection w th the cards and drawing frames. Troublesome 


electricity will be destroyed, and the roving will run more even rhough it is not possible to give any exact fig- 


res as to the amount of economy, it has been proved that a great saving is effected by the use of humidifiers in 


connection with slubbing, intermediate, and roving frames, especially where low grades of cotton are used. 
humidifiers are a great boon to the spin- 
In Mule and Ring Spinning ROOMS, oe: and iessen his work by preventing 
roken ends and consequent waste; the result being that the yarn is so Best stronger that the ‘‘ break” is often 
increased by six or seven pounds, and the production by 3 to 5 per cent 
rease in production, resulting from a “* Vortex” installation, is 
In were Rooms, marke rhere will be less stoppage, the size will not chafe, and the 
cloth will be more even and smoother. Int case of coarse goods, which are heavily sized, the greatest increase 
production is effected, because in a very dry atmosphere a percentage of the size in threads is lost during the 
process of weaving; whereas, in a moist atmosphere, the size is retained, and the cloth is conséquently stronger 
and is less liable to breakage 
in placing at intervals about the room a number of ** hum lifiers ’’ connected with 


Our System ,. feed ar ae turn pipes, which are supplied with water under pressure. Their functior 
may be said to be two-fol to dish into the atmosphere a quantity of water, inf nitely pulverized, suf 
k moisture the space ir between them; and (2) to induce the higher strata of air 
he h mm, and to expel it, charged with vapor, through the 

hus covering a larger area, and keeping the air of the room in continual circulation. By this double but 

taneous action, the following results are achieved: You humidify the air; you wash it of all impuri- 
ties; you vivify it in its transit through the body of the humidifier by depriving it of some of its 
carbonic acid gas; you destroy the atmospheric electricity ; and, in addition, a considerable change 


in temperature can be effected by disposing cold or hot water from the humidifier. 


No Special Attendance Necessary for the Maintenance of the System. 
Increases Production, Destroys Troublesome Electricity. 


In addition to the facilitation and improvement of the various processes of manufacturing which the use of hu- 
midifiers accomplishes, there is another consideration which should weigh with all manufacturers, viz.: the 
} 


benefit to be derived from the system by their workpeople 


Write for References and Testimonials. 
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LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS ano CONVEYORS 


for handling Cvtton Bales Rolls, Bundles, 
Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 


Ropesheaves, " Ete. 


Catalogue on Application. 


LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, j&f 
CHICACO, U.S.A. Gowers Tene. p. Ro wa elves 


in yarn mill of 
W.H.GrouNpDyY & Co., Bristol, Pa. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO,, PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 


X ») Y 4 \ Vaiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
NS | | |: a BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) a 4 4 


TUBES, Etc. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. / ing Mfg. 
A AlN Eimer, . Salem Co., N. J. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
ELIT AH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


BiB okt eis. 


NEW ORLEANS, 710 UWnion St. 











& opp h Yau 





Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 





COTTON MACHINERY, ETC 














Elgin Watches, 


by their superior cor on, insuring 
endurance and accurate time aioe under all 
conditions of temperature, position and railway 


service, are recognized universally as 


. 
The World’s Standard. 
They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word *Elgin’’ engraved on 
the works. Fully guaranteed 
= k about Wat ent fre all who write for it 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, . ‘ Elgin, Ul. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted torun at high speed. 





We are now building our New HMigh Speed Loom with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 


i a i i i i i el i il el i i i A i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ELLIOT c& HALI,,, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcecter. Wass. Send for Cireular 
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ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, W wt 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Southern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 
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THE 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Gives instruction on 


Modern Machinery 


From alithe LEADING American and some 
English Machine Shops, in 


COTTON PICKING, CARDING, 
SPINNING, 
WARP PREPARATION, 
WEAVING, DESIGNING, AND 
MILL ENGINEERING. 


Exclusively devoted, and giving undivided | 


attention to 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 


in the best and most approved methods. 


Further information may be had from 


C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. | 


1899. 
Day classes open October 2d, 1899; 


Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 18909. | 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 


EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





LOWELL 


Textile Schoot 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Fall Term Opens Oct. 3, 1899. 


Send for Catalogue to 


| WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





‘James H. Quicter, 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 
,sating to the manufacture and finishing 


of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 


| trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
ii Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. 





POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 





€3}0000000000000000000000000000000000G%} 


The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





Burr Bobbin Holder 
& Thread Catcher}Co. 


86 Pratt St.. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


makes a device to 


HOLD BOBBINS FIRM ‘ 


on 


Mules, Winders, Twisters, 
etc., and Catch Threads 
when doffing. Pays for 
itself in six months. 

Mail spindle, bobbin 
and sample of strong 
est yarn you make and 
we will fit one to spin 
dle and return free of 
charge. 





Hahn's ¥2'c" ea Watchman's Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 


the keys are all different | 


A hiberal allowance 
made for old detectors 
f™ For circulars, prices and 


further information ad- | 


dress, 
NANZ & CO.,, 
116A Chambers Street, 
New York 





Li ng, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
ee Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
‘etals or Hats. Perforating. Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





'LBOSTON,. 


| Spindle Banding, etc. 


’ as ?) 
wey 


ae 


APPLETON & DANA, 


U. S. Mers. and Attys. 
MASS. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
siesensneaiiinn Rates. 


APPLETON & DANA, 


New England General Agents. 
71 Kilby Street, - BOSTON, 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


| BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


| for maging Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 


Braids, Shoe Laces, 
Winders, Doublers. 

Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 

Finishing Machinery. Special msechinery. 


COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, N. J. 


Lowest prices without detracting from 
the quality. All we ask is for requests tor 


Tapes, Underwear 








| special prices. 


FINISHING MACHINERY fryinc’ Dycing,. Pulling. | 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 











‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
/HE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
Textile Industries of the United States. 


1 Henry G. LORD. 
Guitp & Lorp, ) BEnTEaM LORD. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


Henry G. KitTrRepce, Editor. 
PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE 


OFFICE, 
BOURSE, 
NEW 


YORK OFFICE, 


140 Nassau Street. 


Portrait and Sketch of 
Benjamin Allen 

Cotton 

The 1809 Directory 

Our Silk Department 

Trusts - 

The Roller Cotton Gin . 

Duty on Silk Manufacture 3 

Silk Manufactures. 

Recent Experiments in Cotton Culture 

European Fall Lines 

New Bessonette Cotton Press 

Australian Wool Clipp—1s898 

Textile Machinery in Japan 

Linen Fabrics 

Cotton Department 
Cotton Combing — Automatic Con 
veying from Store House to Ticker 
Room —Answers and Questions — 
Measuring Fibres—Dressing Cotton 
Sales 


Woolen Department 
Ingenuity in Modern Textiles— 
Color Shade . Finder — Chenille 
Fancy or Novelty Yarns 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S, and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe TextTiLe Wormio’s Compterte Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE, 
400 pages with 19 maps 
Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [laterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


Knitting Department 
Knit Goods Situation —Automatic 
Yarn Changer—Chemnitz—Hosiery 
Circular Knitting Machine—Knit 
Goods Covered with Fur 

Silk Department 
Silk, Raw and Twisted—Silk Weavy 
ing—Silk Ribbon Industry 

Power Department 
Electric Ventilating Fan—Ventila 
tion by Disk Wheels—Power Effi 
ciency of Belts—Fallacies Concern 
ing Electric Drives 

Dyeing Department 
tecipes 81 to %—New Dyes— In 
doin Blue—Machine for Dyeing 

Yarn Department 

Questions and Answers 

New Publications 

Industrial News 

Mill News 

Personal Record 

Special Advertisements 

Situations Wanted 

Textile Patents : 

May Sales of Mill Shares 
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Ericsson Swedish 
Telephones. € x thee 2 >> 


eee 4. c= 0.0. UNER ~~~ 
HAVE THE GENUINE; | binon eg 
DON’T PUT UP WITH ony 
‘* JUST AS GOOD.” 


I MAKE A SPECIALTY 
OF INSTALLING 





Private Telephone Systems ROVING | TRUCKS 
For Mills, = ys and 
WHICH CALL FOR NO CANS. BOXES. 
ROYALTY OR RENTAL, ; iat 
WORK PERFECTLY AND 
NEED NO EXPERT AT- 


TENTION, | Address. MEDFORD, ASS. 
| 


F. O. PLUMMER, | Textile World's Employment 
620 Atiantic Ave., 














BOSTON, Mass. | 4ureau. CONSULT IT! 





Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 50 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method. 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always rom § always at 
just the right heat. They are used by all first- 
class up-to-date manufacturers. The ** Econow 
ical” is made in every style, shape and weight, 
to suit all trade using pressingirons. This iron 
is pnotan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
7 an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 


614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas [rons. 


ae V. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City 
2. —— a ns: Clothing, se “ 
| The R>osentha fy. Co., Mfg. Clothing, a “ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, —— yearn 4 Co, Mfg ree 5 ve 
| Jnros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, “ 
305 & 307 Mercer St. | E. Millen & Co., Night robes and Shirts, “ 
& 
| Marks —— Custom Tailor, . : “ 
Sweet, Orr Jo.. Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. | Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
Pilling Mig.Co., Knit Underwear, Phila, Pa. 
} ‘at. se Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Md. 
Cone sumone or ome Guggenheimer & Co, Mfg. Pants, Lynchvug, Va. 
7 Dixie Pants Co.. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N. v. 
J. Kyle & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Wa. 
Mention Textile World. Slayden Kirksey Woolen Milis, Mtz. P»nts, Waco, Texas. 
he T. Eaton Co., Migs., Toronto, Can-ana. 
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MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 








FLEMINC 


plicing Yarns = — cuapin, 
eaming Threads  .2”.. 


23! 


otton Warps Philadelphia, - Pa. 


' Tried and recommended by some ef 
TRY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL the leading mills in the f—*> 
Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making a Lighter Bobbin and costing less 
money. Will not break with decent usage. Sole Manufactursrs, 
MENRY PARERER CO., Springtield, Vs. 
Jonux A. McGuire, Manager. 








Tower & Wallace, ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
ASHLEY B. Tower, M. A. Soc. C. E. Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills, 
BROADWAY AND 251 8ST., NEW YORK. POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION, 


' EASTERN GRANITE 
CARDER’S TOOLS. ROOFING CO. 


LEWIS’ TS Naeea Sole Manufac 
PATENT sia turers of 
CARD : PERFECTED GRANITE 
CLAMPS. ama ROOFING, 


K. 
aa-€ Composition 


JERSEY CITY. - - NJ. 
W. A, JONES 
Foundry and Machine Co, 


Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 53-59 South Jefferson St., 

For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety CHICAGO, 

of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send Shafting, Pulleys, Gear 

¢ ‘ ’ MA ° 
Grenier, ing Friction Clutches, 


Ww. H. BROWN, — Sheaves, Bearings, 


Send for Catalogue. 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS Orders filled promptly 


trom etock. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK, 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. cco, nMSE8EEona, 1 


DESIGNS for TABLE DAMASK | eT Se oopnesc ana nese Stock in tn 


world tor 


WILLIAM KEILLER, ‘PICKER STICKS. 


28 Queen St., Belfast, lreland. I fornish lots of them to close and care 
T . ats 1 | ful buvers. Seiected stock, best finish 
“Te —_ — — ee ee | and attractive prices. Write 
nerica,. esigns sod ¢ | 
my New York ageat. Sketches sent on ap- | L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 
proval, ' (Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
AVOCRAN [KALI WORKS, 
5S INDIA ALKALI! WORKS, Boston. 
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| Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


New York, = wp 523 eas. 2 


Boston, - - - 60 Pearl St. 
Providerice, _ . 80So. Water St. 





Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, -~ -  . 207 Michigan St. 


Importers of Indigo 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 





George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 


chines, and Electricity 








List of Textile Patents. 


25, May 2. 9, 16 and 


23. 1899. 


Essued April 


P. 
to 


Sher- 


Rich- 


Card-Grinder. 625,706. Lewis 
man, Biddeford, Me., 
mond H. Ingersoll, same place. 

Cloth Drying Apparatus, 625,169. James 
8. Johnston, Utica, N. Y. 
‘Jeth, Apparatus for 
Shrinking. 623,648. Carl 
Luckenwalde, Germany. 
‘ircular Knitting Machine. 
Asbley J. Gulich, Clearfield, Penn. 

Cloth " Cutting Machine. 624704. Wil- 
helm Tharaudt, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Philippsohn & Leschziner, same place. 
‘ombined Tension Mechanism and 
Slack-Thread Controller. 625,579. John 
Maitland, Cohoes, N. Y., assignor of one 
half to William Beattie, same place. 

Cotten Conveyer. 624,237. Roscius C. 
Newell, Palmer, Mass. 

Dofter Driving Mechanism for Card- 
ing Engines. 523,950. Joseph Eaton, Taun- 
ton, Mass, assignor to the Mason Machine 
Works, same place. 

Dyeing Mache. 625,357. Charles 
Schlaepfer and Matthew Walton, Fratte 
di-Salerno, Italy. 

Fiberless Thread, Process of Manu- 
facturing. 625,033. James F. Hoy. e, New 
York, N. Y. 

HMackling and Ending Flax, Machine 
for. 625,036. Robert W. Knox, Kilbirnie, 
Scotland. 

Jacquard Machine, Double Action, 
625.563. Albert E. Kelme}, Providence, R. 
I., assignor to the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Jacquard Machine, Double Action. 
625,562. Albert E. Kelmel, Providence, R. 
l., assignor to the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Jacquard Machine, Double Action. 
625,476. George W. Stafford and Albert E. 


assignor 


Pressing and 
H. Behnisch, 


623,539. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Kelmel, Providence, R. I.. assignors to the 

Crompton & Knowles Works, 

Worcester, Mass. 
Jacquard Machine, 


625 208 


Loom 


Deuble 

Geo. W. Stafford Albert E. 
Kelmel, Providence, R. 1., assignors to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Knit Boot. 625,331. R. Heaton, 
Hook, Conn., assignor to U. 8. 
of New Jersey. 

Mnitting Machine. 625,234. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knot Tieing Device 
Machines. 623 925. 
Danielson, Conn., 


Action. 
and 


Sandy 

Rubber Co. 

Jobn Adams, 

for Spooling 

Chomas McVeigh, 
assignor of one-half 
to the Draper Company, Portland, Me., 
and Hopedale, Mass. 

KMaitting Machine. 624,065, 
Mills, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Loom. 624,197. Willie G. Eaton, Nashua, 
N.H., assignor to the Draper Co., Portland, 
Me., and Hopedale, Mass, 

Loom. 624,371. James H. Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass., assignor to the Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. and Portland, Me. 

Loom Picker. Frank A, 
well, Methuen, Mass 

Loom, Let-off Mechanism for. 
O to W. Schaum, Philadelphia Pa. 

Leom. 623,951. Willie G. Eaton, Nashua, 
N.H., assignor to the Draper Company, 
Portland, Me, and Hopedale, Mass 

Loom. 623.604. Eduard Herzig, Union Hill, 
N.J 

Lustering Machine. 624,834. David 
Welsh, Providence, R.I., assignor of two. 
thirds to Walter Rushton, same place. 

Looms, Jacquard Mechanism for. 

Frank Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa., 
of three-fourths to Geo. D. Brom. 
ley, same place, 

Lease Rod. 624,658. Harold Kelly, Bidd. 
fo d, Me., assignor of one half to John P. 
Kelly, Saco, Me. 

Looms, Warp Step Motion for. 
John C. Euwards, Brookline, 


William 8. 


625 620. 


Ward 


625,206. 


625,157. 
Mass., 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





SEL¥F-ACTING MULE, No. 113. 


SELF-ACTING 
MULE. 


FOR WOOLEN YARN AND COTTON 


YARN SPUN ON THE WOOL 
PRINCIPLE. 


The small cut shown herewith does not give an adequate representation 
of the best woolen mule on the market today. The illustration in our cata- 
logue (which may be had for the asking) gives a much better idea, and also 


the details and specifications. 


value here. 


We can only outline a few features of special 


Patent Automatic Belt Regulator for Backing off and Starting. 
Patent Improved Slubbing Motion, 


Positive Winding Motion. 


Double Puiling-in Scrolls, with Endless Bands. 
Adapted to coarse or fine spinning and the changes are easily made. 
All shafts througnout the Mule and all head gears are made of best steel. 
Our Mules are giving the best satisfaction in hundreds of mills. I[t is the 
heaviest and strongest mule constructed, yet the easiest and lightest run- 
ning. Minimum expense for repairs. 
e also build a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





assignor to the Draper Company, Port- 
land, Me. and Hopedale, Mass. 
Looms. Warp Stop Motion for. 625,191. 


James H. Northrop, Tustin, Cal., assignor 


to the Draper Company, Portland, Me. 
and Hopedale, Mass 

Loom, Warp Stop Motion for. 624,155. 
W. H. Baker and F. E. hipp, Central Falls, 
R. I. and Montclair, N.J.,assignors to Kip- 
Armstrong Co. of New York. 

Loom Warp Stop Motion. 621,252. Ed. 
ward A. Robinson and Victor Piron, 
Lowell, Mass; said Piron assignor to said 
Robinson. 

Loom Warp Step Motion, Electrical. 
644.154. William H. Baker, Central Falls, 
R. 1. and Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, N. J., 
assignors to tre Kip Armstrong Company, 
New York. 

Mercerizing Machine. 624,800. Eduard 
Heberlein, Wattwil, Switzerland. 

Mags, Apparatus for Disintegrating 
and Washing. 625,311. James H. Annan- 
dale, Polton, Scotland. 

Ribbon Cutting Machine. 623,900. Sol 
omon Gottschall and Henry Kamsler, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ring Spianing and Doubling Frame 
Traveling Mechanism. 624,738. Philippe 
Bazin, Conde-sur-Notreau, France. 

Ring Spinning and Twisting Machine. 
625,273. Richard McCarthy, Central Falls 
R. I. 














Shade Finder. 624,33). George K. Hender. 
son, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Spinning Frame Attachment. 621,)4s. 
Andrew C, Allgood, Henderson, N.C. 

Shuttle Tension Device 621,670, Joseph 
Nuver, Paterson, N. J., assignor to Isaac 
A. Hall, same place. 

Silk Fabrics, Manufacturing of. 625,120. 
Joannes Ollagnier, Marius Fiuctus, and 
Eugene Descher, Lyons, France 

Spindle Bearing. 625,154. George C. 
Drape , Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Company. same place and Port 
land, Me. 

Spinning Mule. 624,939. William Howard, 
Woonsocket, R. I., assignor of one-half to 
Edward Hilton, same place. 

Swivel Loom. 624,039. George F. Hutchins, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to the Cromp.- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, same place. 

Thread Carrier for Braidivg Ma- 
chines. 623,514 Eusebio F. Cabezola, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Thread Carrier for Braiding Ma 
chines. 623,514. Eusebio F. Cabezola, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tension Wire and Bobbin Brake fer 
Warpers, Automatic. 624,695. Thomas H 
Smith, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Textile. 623,842. George R. Shevil), New 
York City, assignor to Mary E. Shevill, 
same place. 


Continued on page 138 
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BENJAMIN ALLEN 


The 
the knitting industry, were 


manufacturing community, 

shocked to 
Allen, 
last month, one of the members of the 
firm of J. & B. Allen, 


Penn, 


hear of the death of Benjamin 


Germantown, 
Mr. Allen was born in Nottingham, 


England, May 22, 1831. At the 


twelve 


. f 
e ol 


if 
years his mother and fath 


came to America with their family, 
and settled in Germantown. 
1844, William Allen 


menced the textile 


One year 
after, in com 
lower 


business in 


sons assisting the 


Germantown, the 


father in the business, which devel 
oped into one of the 
The 


England for 


most, prosperous 


in Germantown. following 
the father sent to 
handframes and started business in a 
very modest way. The two boys were 
as full of energy as the father, and in 
a little while 


they found themselves 


r 
nigat 


working all day and late into the 


making stockings and knit goods. 


The profits were small, but there was 
a ready sale for all the goods that they 
business gradually 


could make. The 


increased, other machines and hand 
frames were imported, and in 1851 the 
business was moved to its 

eation on Wister Street. 


retired from business in 
was then conducted by 
John and Benjamin. T! 
in 1877. 

In 1861 a New 
the supervision and direction of 
Allen, 


large 


York branch, 


was opened, which grew 


proportions, necessitating 


supervision for nearly twenty year 


Benjamin in the meantime had 


care and direction of the factory 


Germantown, which continued to 


vrow, necessitating new buildings 


systematically, 


upon as 


from time to time. After some years 
hoth members of the firm were needed 
in Germantown, the outside business 
being put in charge of 


line of 


trusted em- 
ploye es, The zoods embraced 
fancy Knit fabrics of all kinds, and 


sales were made in every State in the 
Union. 


Benjamin Allen was from boyhood 
active and prominent in 


went 


everything 


into. 


When a young 


man he was a member of Captain 


Miles’ Germantown Blues, and always 
took a pride in being prompt and faith- 
ful on all occasions. He was also a 


leading cricketer in years gone by 


when the English handframe weavers 
and mill hands had their matches in 
lower Gerinantown. seing strong and 


Was a bowler and 


good 
‘un getter. The pr 

mills in those days took a pleasure 
ngaging in athletic 


Sports 


with 
workmen, as was the custom in 


before the Allens came to 


always had a love for 
had a charm for him, 
cultivated, and 


him all his life. 


was a 
When 
te young he and some other young 
ds organized the Germantown 
Band. The band was regularly 

for church fairs and enter- 
nments for some years. All his life 
had a fondness for 


books, 


which 


him a fund of information that 
ved him well as he grew older. He 
ad for general culture, and he read 

looked 


he grew older as being one of 


and he was 


best posted men on general sub- 


in the community. His knowl- 


edge of books gave him a command of 
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made him an 
all 


language and facts that 


interesting talker on nearly sub- 


jects. 
Mr. 
the 


Being a staunch Republican, 


Allen member of 
Manufacturers’ the Union 
of While al 


Ways active in politics, he was content 


active 
Club 
Philadelphia. 


was an 
and 


League 


to use his best efforts for the good of 
the city, the State and the nation, re 
fusing from time to time to accept any 
gift at the hands of 
During the War of the Rebel- 


political his 


friends. 


lion he was among the foremost on all 


committees which had for their object 
the of the the 
diers’ widows and orphans. When it 
monument to 
he 
the 


care soldiers and sol- 
Was proposed to erect a 
the in 


selected as the president of 


Germantown was 


Citi- 


soldiers 


zens’ Committee, which raised the nec- 
essary money. 

Mr. Allen many 
director of the National Bank of Ger- 
mantown, director of the Penn Mutual 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

Manufacturers’ Club, 


was for years a 


Insurance Co., 

of Germantown, 
Vice-Pres, “Society of the Sons of 
St. of the 
clubs and 


of 


George,” member Union 


League, and other institu- 


tions. 


COTTON. 


Agricultural Sta- 


College, 8S. C., 


The 
at 
made a 


Experiment 


tion Clemson has 


report upon certain experi- 


ments with eighteen varieties of cot 


ton that were planted a year ago and 
gathered last fall, for the purpose of 
comparing them, as to earliness of ma- 
turity. yield and quality of lint. The 
of of experi- 
ments is particularly interesting, 

the 
known 


character some these 
value 


of cott« 


showing comparative 
varieties 
that 

notice. 


some well 


especially those have recéntly 
come into publi 

What few words we have to say at 
this moment may be taken in connec 
tion with an article that appears else- 
where in this issue, on “Recent Exper 
Culture.” 


the varieties experimented with (Jack- 


iments in Cotton One of 


son's limbless cotton), we desire to call 


WORLD 


ha Ss 
really a 


to the record it 
that 
valuable variety, notwithstanding th: 
of 


have 


attention to, and 


made, showing this is 


in:mense amount humbuggery and 


falsehoods that been associated 


With its origin, etc. Many of those en 


in the cotton business find it 


gaged 
impossible to separate the false state 
ments concerning this variety from its 
merits: and ot the 


undoubted many 


condemnations which it receives are 


due to a prejudice thus created. 

The one that made the experiments 
at the 
the Jackson is not absolutely limbless, 
to be entitled to the 
of the 


agricultural station says, “Whik 


it seems 
64 


limbless, and many of those classed as 


hame, 
stalks 


since per cent. were 


having limbs did not bear the limbs as 


varieties had, but bore 


the 
adventitious limbs.’ 


other some 


what appearance of suckers, or 


The yield of lint 
per acre for the Jackson variety did 


show well, being 
173.7 


ot 
cent. of lint 


not comparatively 


but against the highest 


but the 


pounds, 
686.07 
of 
ranking third in this respect, or show 


yield pounds; per 


seed cotton was good, 
ing a yield of 34.6 per cent., against 
the Other re 


corded 


highest of 37.6 per cent. 
experiments have been made 
with this cotton, and incorporated in 
Agri 
One of these outside 
Hartsville, 


the report of the South Carolina 
cultural College. 
experiments was made at 
S. C. showing in a test of four varie 
ties a vield for the Jackson cotton of 
498.32 pounds, with 37.33 per cent. of 
lint, being the highest in the list. 

Is 


State, 


Beach 
that 


Major Harry Hammond, 
land, S. C., 
conducted 
of 
which the yield per acrewas very much 


well known in 


also certain tests of eight 


varieties short stapled cotton, in 
to the advantage of the Jackson varie 
ty; so much so, that Major Hammond 
it to the effect that 


“a good variety,” and 


commented upon 


he regarded it 
he further makes the statement that, in 
the the 
variety, which 
it, 
ting that if it is the same as the latter, 


belief, it is not 
Welborn 


associate 


his 
Jeff 


many 


Same as 
with 
seemingly forget 
it naturally would be one of the best 
varieties grown in the South. 





OUR SILK DEPARTMENT 


THE 1899 DIRECTORY. 


rhe Textile World’s Annual Diree 


tory of the Mill Trade for 1899 is 


lished this month and is being 
d as rapidly as possible to 
entitled to receive it. The work 
livery takes several weeks. 

vear’s makes 


Rach ex perience 


more comprehensive and accurate, 


} 


and each month seems to add to i 


popularity. The 1898 edition has been 


exhausted for several months his 
directory is today, we are confident, in 
more general use than any other. 

The feeling of doubt that a complete 
furnished free to 
World 


at $2.00 per year, bas given way to con 


that not 


directory could be 


the subscribers of the Textile 
done, but 


fidence only is it 


that we give the best Directory of the 
Trade, regardless of price. We chal 
lenge comparison. 

This 
possible without the cordial co-opera 
tion of the 


given us every assistance in 


would not have been 


Success 
manufacturers who have 
furnish 
ing information, so that this is really 
an Ofhcial 

This year the flexible covered edition 


Directory. 


is sent out looped for hanging up, and 
we trust it may be given a convenient 
hook for ready reference near every 
mill man’s elbow. 

Several improvements in arrange 
ment have been adopted and its usual 
features of excellence have been main 
tained. Several hundred new mills 
have been added and many have been 
Hardly a mill but had 


report. There have 


taken out. 


some changes to 


been few years in which there have 


heen so many important changes to 


chronicle, so that those having to do 


with the mills, need the new Direc 
tory more than ever. 
The Table of Contents is 
Part [. Directory of all Textile Bs 


tablishments in the United States, giv 


as follows: 


following information about 
Name of 


capital 


ing the 
the mill: 
cern, 


company or con- 


stock, officials’ names, 


goods 


agent, superintendent, class of 
made; the machinery equipment, that 


is, cards, spindles, looms, knitting 


machines, ete., steam or water power, 


if there is a dye house, names of sell 


ing agents, and in many 


cases, the 
nime of the buyer. 

The mills included are cotton, wool- 
en, worsted, knit, silk, flax, jute and 
linen; bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
establishments and wool 

Part It. 
\venots 


Merchants. 


scourers. 
Manufacturers’ Selling 


and Dry Goods Commission 


Manufacturing Clothiers 
buying from the mills. Suit and Cloak 
Manufacturers buying from the mills. 


Jobbers and Large Buyers from first 
hands buying from the mills. 

Part III. Wool and Shoddy Dealers 
and Brokers. Cotton Dealers and 
W holesale 
Part IV. 


Machinery and Supplies. 


Brokers. Rag Dealers. 


Buyers’ Index of Textile 





OUR NEW SILK DEPARTMENT. 


In our May issue we started a new 
technical department which will here- 
after be a regular feature of the Tex- 
tile World. Additional 


added so that 


have 


pages 


been no other depart 


ment or features will be curtailed. 


We believe this department will prove 


of interest to a large number of per 


connected with this rapidly 


sons 
growing industry. There is no other 


publication which treats upon the 


technology of silk manufacture, and 
we believe there is a field here which 


World is 


to fill successfully, as it does the 


the Textile well calculated 


other 
departments of textile manufacturing. 


Very little has been written about 


the processes of silk manufacturing, 
and most of the ideas and information 
which will appear in the pages of our 
will be 


silk department seen in print 


for the first time. We have been most 


fortunate in securing the co-operation 


of a staff of contributors eminently 


well fitted to handle the subjects 


which are assigned to them, and from 
received 


the encouragement already 


from the silk trade, we believe we 
will find 


No branch of 


an appreciative clientage. 


textile manufacture 


has made such rapid and steady 


growth as the silk industry during the 
last 10 The 


years. value of our im- 
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. 
ports of manufactured silk goods in 
1892 was $31,208,399, while in 1898 it 
only $23,416,919. Today Ameri- 
manufactures 


was 
rans silk control the 
American market, and silk 
mills are fully equipped with Ameri- 


American 


can built machinery. 

Many of the processes of silk manu- 
facture are closely analogous to those 
worsted manufacture, 
that 
readers in other branches of the tex- 


of cotton and 


and we feel confident our many 
tile trade will find a new source of in- 
terest in this department, and thus be 
enabled to broaden the scope of their 
knowledge. Indeed, many of the men 
holding 
and overseers in the silk 
gan 
woolen mills, and in entering the silk 


positions as superintendents 
district be- 


their mill career in cotton and 


field found their former experience of 


much value to them. 


Special attention is called to the 


department in this issue, which 


found to 


silk 


will be contain articles of 


much interest and value. 





TRUSTS. 
The chief topic of discussion in the 


industrial world, occupying a large 


business men, 
effect of 


upon the 


portion of the time of 


still remains the probable 


trusts, or combinations, 
manufacturing and mercantile affairs 
of the country in the future. So long 
as everything is in a prosperous con 
dition, as it is at the present, very 
trouble may be anticipated, but 


likely to 


little 


complications are 


serious 
arise when the time of depression ar- 
would be the height of 


rives, and it 


folly if no preparation was made for 


such a contingency. Many of these 
trusts are mere bubbles that will soon 
burst their thin 


about a crisis such as this country has 


coating, and bring 


never experienced, unless some action 


or preventive methods are instituted 


and the public made aware of the 
baneful effects that are likely to re- 
sult. The laws of New Jersey, and 
now, Delaware, are probably contri- 


buting as much towards bringing 


about these conditions as those of any 
other state. 

I'or the May, alone, the 
list of new corporations formed under 


month of 


the laws of New Jersey and Delaware, 
show a capitalization of nearly $600,- 
000,000, including and pre- 
ferred stock. This applies only to such 


common 


organized with 
million dollars 
invested is 


corporations as are 


capitals of over one 
The money 


fraction of this amount. 


each actual 


but a These 
brought 
hefore the supreme court of the United 


conditions will, in time, be 


States, which has not yet passed an 
opinion upon the methods of business 
conducted by 
The 


however, of 


industrial combi- 


these 


nations. most effective control, 


will 
State 


these organizations, 


have to be exercised through 
legislation. 

Just before 
Hloar 


which might be the subject of congres- 


leaving for Europe, 


Senator suggested a means 


sional action, for regulating trade 


combinations. “Congress may,” he 


said, such conditions as it 


“impose 


shall see fit upon carrying on busi 


ness by such combinations in inter 


State or international commerce, and 


one of those conditions may be that no 
business, with such 


shall 


be carried on 


exceptions as 


Seem reasonable, * * * = ghall 


between different 


States * * * 


where the man who 


carries it on has the privileges and 
facilities of corporate powers, without 
individual liability, except in com 
pliance with and in conformity with 
such conditions as the national legis- 
lative power shall prescribe.” 

It seems to us that some restrictive 
laws should be passed by States, so 
that a corporation organized by 
latitude of 
operation that is pernicious, in popular 


estimation, in another State. 


one 
State, cannot have free 
The only 
danger of such State legislation, is the 
likelihood of its abuse in those States 
that are under the influence of popu- 
listic sentiment. 

The most dangerous feature of this 
legalized over-capitalization of indus- 
trial combinations, is that of centrali- 


zation and approximation to monop- 
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y. Whatever may be said 


mntrary, this is really the 
this 


entive to combinations of 


that of controlling trade, or influenc- 


it potently. It 
that 


must be apparent 


to everyone manufacturers 


tions unless they 


not enter into these combina- 


were tempted by ar 


iments of being able to secure thei 


iw material at lower prices, and 


their products at higher rices, 


nd being able to operate at 


nse in the management f 


turing properties and in selling. 


ler to make the inducement 


facturers still stronger, the givu 


ymmon stock is partially resorts 


a bonus, T chiefly interes 


LOSE 


omoting ese trusts, 


lance of 


n addition 


invested 


well 


lifficulty, 


need in some 


textile lines. 


how 


oO see 
cal disposed of, 


tent, unless the public is 


There is a _ limit 


investments of this kind, 


are made upon securities that 


» more or less fictitious in value, or 


not re ‘tual 


idle 


at any rate, do 


present a 


money cost, If funds go into 


these common stocks, there must be, 
in time, an end to this state of affairs, 
taken out of le 
trade, 


pernicious in its 


and so much money 
which 


effect 


gitimate channels of 


must prove 
upon our mercantile and manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The State of 
the field in the passage of laws simi- 
New 


Delaware has entered 


lar to those of Jersey, in order 


great in- 


kind, 


to reap a money 


harvest for meeting 


its public obligations. Notwithstand- 


ing the State declares that its laws are 


not for the purpose of encouraging 


reckless incorporation and the exten- 


Sion of wildcat companies, as a mat- 


ter of opinion among business men, it 
does just such a thing. The Delaware 
the 


Jersey, but has, in many 


law is based mainly upon that of 


State of New 
advanced beyond that of the 


state 


respects, 


in a number of important 
e laws of Delaware 
with those of New 
to corporations of 
dealing in real and 
situated, 


1896, 


wherever 


desired Prior to 


anount, 
not authorized by the 
a corporation then 
he holding of real 
amount 

States, 

ty pur- 


fraud, 


was 
in 1896, 
corpora- 
ilmost be- 
what 

law is playing 
‘w Jersey for secur- 
combination, busi- 
One inducements is, that 
incorporation 
New 
about 


State. 


original fee paid for 


Ss about three-fourths of 


that in 


Jersey: and the anpual 


tax is 


one-half of that in the latter 


The excuse for this is that the State of 


Delaware is a small commonwealth, 


and does not need a large revenue. It 


however, for all it 
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Another new and catchy feature of 


that the stock 
hold 


> . 
Wish, and 


the Delaware law, is 


holders and directors may their 


neetinges wherever they 


need meet in Delaware. The 


New 


never 


Jt rsey stor kholders must meet 
however, 


hold 


keep 


State. Directors, 


New 


have an 


in that 


under the Jersey law, may 


meetings. office, and 


hooks (except stock and transfer 


boolss), outside of the Stat Fe ‘I his, 
to stockhold 
Dela- 


stock 


however, does not apply 
According to the 


the 


ers’ meetings. 


ware law, the liability of 


holders is absolutely limited to stock 


that has been issued for cash, 


once 


property, or services. According to 


the New Jersey laws, the stockholders 
liable 


paid, so far as the creditors of the cor 


are until the subscriptions are 


poration are concerned. This applies 
bonus, as well as 
The 


respect, 


to stock given as a 


to any other kind of stock. 


stockholders’ liability in this 
is confined to creditors, and not to the 
company itself. 

Corporations formed under laws of 
this character will find it rather diffi- 
cult, we think, to have their securities 
the New York 


chapge, as they will be, 


listed at Stock Ex- 


are, or aux 


ious to do. Those that desire listing of 
this kind, our impression is, will be re- 


quired to show their financial stand 


ing. and place it in such a form that it 


can be readily got at and understood. 


In fact, the Stock Exchange has al- 


ready passed what it terms “Require 


ments for Applicants,” for the placing 


of securities on the list, which call for 


a copy of charter of incorporation, 


whether it is an original organization 


or a combination of several previously 
existing firms or corporations; full de 
scription of the property entered, and 
character of product; report and state- 


ment of finance, showing result of 


business each year; a balance sheet 


showing assets and liabilities, of re- 


cent date; especial rights and privi- 


directors; 
that the 
least 


léges. if any, of together 


with an agreement company 


will publish, at once in each 


year, a detailed stitement of its in- 


come and expenditures, together with 


au aecurate statement of its finan 
condition, at the end of its fiscal y 
or ata recent date. These are int 
ed as safeguards for the public int 
est in industrial stocks. 


THE ROLLER COTTON GIN. 


ro have the natural characterist 
of the cotton staple retained, is a des 
eratum of the utmost 


eotton 


importance 
effo 
have been made in this direction, fi 


spinners, and though 


real improvements have been consu 


mated. The saw gin holds its ground 


remarkably well against the innova 


tions that have been offered from ti) 
to time in the dire: tion, mcst general] 
of accomplishing the work of separat 
ing the fibre from the seed by means 
roll 
blades 


foun 


of the sintple appiication of a 


with vibrating and rigid 


This 


more 


latter method has been 


commercially practicable wit 
the Sea Island, than with the uplan 
the latter being 


variety of cotton, 


handle the fo 
the 


clings to the seed 


more difficult to than 


mer, because of tenacity wit 


which the tibre 


There has been quite a number 


roller gins placed upon the market 


with very indifferent success, 


mmone 
All of 
distinctive 


ginners of the upland cotton. 


these roller gins possess 


merits, and it would be difficult to «de 


cide which is the best—each doing its 


work perfectly, with the only disad 


vantage of not being able to turn out 
the necessary quantity in competition 


with the saw gin, the only thing that 
ean possibly be said in favor of the 
latter machine. 


It is 


that the 
the 


been 


well known saw gil 


acts deleteriously upon cotton 


fibre, but it has nevei scientifi 
cally ascertained to what extent this 
damage has been carried, or its nature 
It is reasoned out that some injury to 
the 


harsh 


considering = th 
which the 
subjected. Nor 
that the 
deleteriously 


staple is done, 


treatment to fibre 
mechanically has 
been vet demonstrated roll 
does not also act 
the 


separation 


gin 
fibre in its forcible 


the 


upon 


from seed. Th 
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essential 


chanical action ot separating 


fibre from the seed, between the 
y and roller gins, is that the former 
ces hold of the fibre in the centre 
d bends it V 


pulls it from the 


shaped, while the lat 
seed straight 
Experiments have recently been con 


ted with a new gin for cleaning 


itton, known as the Cheeseman cot 


n gin, the advantages of which have 


t been demonstrated in a practical 


outside of a few test trials of a 


y henrs’ duration. We have not 


en this machine in operation, and, 


speak from observa 


refore, cannot 
tion, but the illustrations and descrip 


tions that we have received of it im 


press us favorably, as being able 
itton from the seed 
little 


1 be said of other roller gins, equally 


eanse the ¢ 


comparatively injury: but this 


as well. The principle of construction 
he Cheeseman gin seems to differ 
dically 


ot this 


from that seen in other gins 


type. The proper way of 


measuring the capacity of this, or any, 


gin, is the amount of cotton that it will 


do per horse power, and the expense 


for keeping it in repairs, assuming, of 


that its mechanical simplicity 


Course, 


will be of a character easily under 


stood by plantation hands. 


This machine has been exhibited at 


Charleston, S. C and our reports 


from those who have witnessed its op 


erations are certainly favorable, to the 


effect that the machine is substan 


tially 


with no vibration, 


constructed, easily operated, 


and little evidence 


of wear and tear, cleansing the fibre 


from the seed perfectly, and improving 


the quality of the lint. 
Much stress is placed by the inven 


the different roller cotton gins, 


tors of 
the fact that there 
from fire as demonstrated by 


unon is no danger 
running 


matches in with the cotton as it is be 


ing fed. This elimination of fire risk, 


in this particular, pertains to all the 
roller 
should 


that we ever saw, and 


gins 


not be claimed by any one 


roller gin as not existing in other like 


machines, 
eotton, in 


This subject of ginning 


difference in the 


connection with scientific testing of 


the injury that is done to the staple 


cinned, 
New 


while being has 


again been 


taken up by the England Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association, and we 


at it will be an absorbing sub 


discussion at several of its 


future meetings. Valuable informa- 


undoubtedly, will be obtained, 


hether improvements will be 


ted is quite another ft 


aivantage will be that manuta 


will be furnished with 


facts, 


they can utilize to suit themselves 
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The United 


ers have r 


States General Apprais 
nmdered two recent decisions 


relating to silk manufactures that 


an important bearing upon the 


rol of the silk goods market in 


is country, for the domestie proc 


The decisions, in thei effect 


ribbon manufacturers an iner 


protection neninst the f reion 


of ten per cent., which is 


prohibitory of the importation 


latter. Heretofore, the duty 


fifty instend of sixty per 


is the duty imposed by the late 


cision. It is quite that vhe 


'u ssible 


macter will be carried to the courts for 


an opinion, on the part of the import 


still remains unecerta 


and it 


hat the treasury department will do 


in the premises. The latter, it is re 


ported, is preparing a brief. showing 


that a distinction is possible between 


ribbons intended for trimmings and 


intended for such use. and 


those not 


hat the higher duty of sixty per cent. 


may be levied with propriety upon the 


former The question largely depends 


upon the ultimate destination of these 


goods, a matter that caused 


‘y peo. tel 


infinite vexation in certain hat trim 


cases under 


previous tariffs 
conclusions arrived at by the 
Board, in its late decision, have an im 
portant bearing 
The 
“goods which do not ex 
fall 


trimmings. 


upon the construction 


of the law. Board declared that 


‘ead twelve 


inches in width within the tariff 


provisions for Those 
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and do 
width, 
come within the provision for veilings. 


which exceed twelve inches 


not exceed twenty inches in 
Those which exceed twelve inches in 


width, and do not have borders, or 
which have close woven stripes, or are 
figured throughout, than 
dotted, and all twenty 
inches in width, 
fall 


relating to 


otherwise 
exceeding 
whether plain or 


otherwise, within the provisions 


fabrics, according to 
weight, condition, etc.” The point in 
this excerpt is the characterization of 
what 
therefore, 


constitutes a fabric. Ribbon, 
denominated, ac 


tariff interpretation, as a 


may be 
cording to 
trimming, subject to a sixty per cent. 
duty, and not a 
fifty per 


fabric, subject to a 


cent. duty. 
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bout 25 per cent. of the consump- 


tion of silk goods in this country is of 


those of foreign make. This is reck- 


oned upon a total net value of domes- 


manufactures of about 4105 
000,000, to which should be added $36,- 


000,000, as the 


tie silk 


selling value in this 


foreign articles, mak- 


country, of the 


United 
States, of $141,000,000 of silk manufac- 


ing a gross consumption in the 


tures. The average duty on imports 


of silk manufactures is 54 per ceut. 


ad valorem, or $12,645,135 on the value 
$23,416,919 


of imports for 1898, of 


making a total of foreign value and 


duty, $36,062,054. 
Most of the 


imported 


dress and silk piece 


goods are from France, 


though considerable quantities are re- 


ceived from Switzerland, Germany 


and Japan. Most of the silk ribbons 


imported come from Switzerland and 


France, The ribbons which 


ported are mostly novelties 


cialties, which are not made in 


United States. THY are made for the 


most part on hand looms in St. 
Basle. The 


are the originators of these styl 


Etienne and foreigners 
Ss and 
their designs are exclusive. This class 
of imported goods finds a fair market 


in America. Nearly all of the foreign 


laces and embroideries come 1! 


France. 





—We refer elsewhere in this issu 
a bill that was introduced at the last 
session of the Connecticut legislat) 
to prevent surreptitious mixture 
adulteration of woolen fabrics, but 
bill was not favorably acted upon 
the State. A bill with a like imp 
has been introduced into the Mich 
legislature, the first section read 
“All cloths, 
ments, either wholly or partially 
ufactured, 


follows: fabrics, o1 


before being offered 


sale at wholesale or retail, shall 
attached to each and every piec 
label plainly 
permanently printed or stamped in 
Iinglish 
centage or 


garment a tag or 


language, with the true 


proportion of each 


every amount of wool, or wool in 
form of shoddy or flocks, or of co 
hemp, flax or silk used in the man 
ture of and composing said clot) 

ric or 


garment.” These laws, s 


they be enacted, may, or 
effect 


character of our wool manufactu) 


may 


have a wholesome upon 





There is nothing objectionabl 
the idea of any member of a labo 
ganization being 


placed upon 


board of trustees of a textile sch 
but it is questionable whether su 
person should go on as an official 
resentative of 
We think that 


those familiar with the requireme! 


any such organizat 


practical textile 1 


of factory operations, should be 


the board of trustees, but they sli 
because of 


fo on their knowledge 


factory requirements, rather than 
resentatives of 


any organizat 


whether in the interest of emplo 


or employees, 


—The fact hardly needs restat 


that for the past twenty years Fra 
has been in a condition of fever 
restlessness regarding the acquisit 
of new markets for her manufactur: 
and that she has hesitated at nothi: 


in order to obtain them. 





RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COTTON CULTURE. 


HENRY G. KITTREDGE, 


Lecture, with Stereopticon, under the auspices of the Fall River Board of Trade, 


Fall River. Mass 


My remarks at this time will have a in his being able to adapt his product 
direct reference to recent experiments to the needs of his ultimate customer. 
the commercial and Haphazard cultivation of cotton is 


for improving 
value of the cotton something that no planter, no matter 


manufacturing 
staple. The importance of enhancing Whether be be a small one or a large 
the qualities of American cotton in one, can afford to do. It would be bet 


SEA ISLAND 


hs mei 


FIG 

those features that are becoming more r for him to leave his land untilled 
and more essential for the require than to plant it with seed taken pro- 
ments of a high grade of manufacture, miscuously from the seed pile at the 
is clearly evident to all who are en gin, or allow it to remain without the 
and necessary fertilizing properties re- 


struggling to meet the sharp competi quired by the plant for proper frui- 
he tion. While yield per acre is of the 


gaged in cotton manufacturing 


tion in trade. The necessities of t 
manufacturer are reflected back to the greatest consequence, no less so is the 
planter, who should be made to feel character of the fibre that is produced. 
that his own success is involved These essentials in the cultivation of 
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eotten become of increasing import- 
ance as the margin of profit decreases. 
If past experience and observation are 
any criterion of what will take place in 
the future, cotton will always be 
grown in the South whatever its price 
may be, whether it shows a profit or a 
loss io the cultivator; or so long as the 
farmer, de- 


willingly or unwillingly, 


pends on the cron as a means of 


FIG. 


credit 
cotton holding its present 


With 
position in 


taining for subsistence. 


the commerce of the world as a great 
money exchanging commodity, it will 
always be an attractive agricultural 
crop, with a constant tendency toward 
Its 


place in 


also 


cultivation 
the 


overproduction. 


occupies a agricultural 


pursuits of the South that cannot be 
tuken by any other product, and gives 
employment to farm labor that other 
might be idle. While the tend 


ency to overproduction is a constant 


wise 


menace to the profitableness of cotton 
cultivation, this applies more particu 
larly to the item of quantity than to 
that of quality. If these two items of 
quantity and quality, or of yield and 


2. 


attrilutes, can be combined in the pro- 
duction, there can be no cause ‘for ap- 
prehension, under ordinary conditions, 
of a pecuniary loss in the cultivation 
of cotton. The excellent is always in 
demand, and if produced with proper 
methods 
and ends, must result advantageously 


consideration to economic 
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to the cultivator. This result, how 
ever, cannot be satisfactorily attained 
unless a sufticiently large quantity is 
produced to make it advantageous for 
a spinner to use. Hence, many, and 
not a few, planters should cultivate 
the same staple in order to zet the 
createst benefit. Spinners, as a rule, 
will not bother themselves with a few 
bales of cotton with characteristics 
different from their usual run, requir- 
ing changes in the adjustment of their 
machinery. Planters are oftentimes 
oblivious of this fact when they hap 
pen to offer to spinners a few bales of 
really superior cotton and obtain a 
price much below what its merits ap 
parently The 


per thing, the refore, is for planters to 


should command. pro- 


join with others growing the same 


kind of cotton, and thus offer to spin- 


Poller 


Fia.ta 
Fiu. 3. 

ners lots of cotton of sufficient size to 
make it an object to pay a price com- 
mensurate witb the excellence of the 
staple. Tbe only way this can be done 
is through the same mercantile chan- 
nel, That a superior cotton, long and 
uniform in staple, and of good spin 
ning qualities is wanted by American 
manufacturers, admits of no question. 
Finer and a better class of fabrics is 
called for, for domestic consumption; 
and, in order to fill this demand, im 
portations of such cotton as Egyptian 
are made, as supplying a class of cot 
ton intermediary in length of fibre be 
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tween our Sea Island and the common 
upland. It is to supply this deficiency 
in the character of American cotton, 
more fully, that recent attempts have 
different 
raise the 


been made in parts of the 


country to standard of 


quality with due regard to yield. 


Various means to accomplish this 


desideratum have been resorted to, 


chiefly those of selection and cross 


breeding, always in connection with a 
method of 


Resort has, at times, been had to exo- 


systematic cultivation. 


tic seeds, with usually disappointing 


results. I shall, however, refer to re- 
cent experiments with such seeds, that 
Seein to promise some permanent suc- 
Whatever is done 


cess, toward im- 
proving the quality of the fibre, per- 


manency, or the retention of any pro- 


cured characteristic, must depend very 


largely on the judicious selection of 


seed for planting. Success in agricul- 
ture is dependent just as much on skill 
and intelligence as in manufacture or 
in any other vocation. 

Fig. 1. We 


specimens of 


have upon the screen 
cotton staple grown in 
different parts of the world, typical of 
The 


two Sea Island specimens are exceed- 


the poorest and the very best. 


ingly good, both in length of 


and in fineness of fibre. 


stuple 
These were 
grown on Edisto Island, South Caro- 
lina, and brought in the market five 
to eight times the price of the ordinary 
upland variety. The Peruvian speci- 
men is known in the market as rough 
imported into this 
country to mix with wool, with which 


Peruvian cotton, 
it blends remarkably well, better than 
other Pernambuco is a 
that 
The Philippine and 


any cotton. 


representative Brazilian cotton 
goes to Europe. 
Hinwaii specimens are introduced be- 
cause of the peculiar interest at this 
time that is attached to anything be- 
longing to the countries whence they 
came. The Surat is the typical cotton 


of India, and belongs to the same 
The 


these two are very short, 


species as that grown in China. 
staples of 
and the least desirable of any grown 
in the world. The Peterkin is a rep- 
resentative specimen of the common 
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upland cotton raised in the South At- 
lantic States, while the Allen is one of 
the very best long stapled inland cot- 
tons grown in the United States, rank- 
ing next to the Sea Island. Mit-Afifi 


is an Egyptian cotton, in much favor 


with fine yarn spinners, and largely 
imported. All the 
sented were obtained from the place of 


specimens repre- 


growth and are vouched 
for. 
Fig. 2. 
of the typical cottons raised in the 
United States, all with fuzzy 


except the Sea Island, which has the 


thoroughly 


We have now before us some 


seeds, 


was an extraordinary yield, but so re 
ported to me by the planter, For all 
statements of this kind, relating to the 
farm, I am obliged to rely upon the 
information supplied me by the 
The Allen staple is about the 
same in length as the Mit-Afifi, or 
brown Egyptian. This variety of cot- 
ton was named after J. B. Allen, of 
Lort Mississippi. It 
large boll that is inclined to open so 
wide as to allow the cotton to be easily 
beaten out by rain or wind. The 
specimen before us represents the 
Allen cotton at its best, showing a 

staple 1 7/16 in. 


grower, 


Gibson, has a 











naked seed. The lengths of staple can 
be judged of by comparison, calling 
that of the Sea Island one and three- 
qnarter inches. The Allen fibre is 
much like the well known Peeler cot- 
ton. and grows to the best advantage 
on the rich, alluvial lands in the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley, where the speci- 
men before us was raised, producing 
1% to 2 bales of lint per acre. This 


long. Its pro- 
duction of lint to 
the weight of 
seed cotton is 
only 29 per cent., 
which is really 
above the aver- 
for this va- 
riety. The aver- 
age yield of lint 
is usually reck- 
oned at one-third 
of the weight of 
the cotton on the 
seed, for thecom- 
upland va- 
One-third 
standard. 





age 


mon 
rieties. 
is the 
The Johnson va- 
riety, also -shown, 
well 
known as_ the 
Allen, nor has it 
so many good 
points. Its yield 
of lint to the 
weight of seed is 
less, 


is not so 





and its 
length of 
only 1% 
before us. The 

acre under the 
favorable cultivation is one 
to one and a half bales. Taking cost 
of cultivation and yield together, these 
cottons ought to bring 20 per cent. 
more in price than the ordinary upland 
cotton to make them 
crops to raise. 


staple 
is less, 
in the specimen 
yield of lint per 
most 


being inches 


advantageous 
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The Peterkin and Herlong speci- 
mens are valuable varieties for the 
uplands in the South Atlantic States. 
The first originated in South Carolina, 
as the product of J. A. Peterkin, about 
1870. It has many points of excel- 
lence, and all specimens that have 
come under my observation have an- 
alyzed well. The seeds of this variety 
are occasionally naked, or black and 
smooth like the Sea Island. The black 
seeded Peterkin has nothing particu 
larly to recommend it. Its percentage 
of lint is extremely low, being less 
than 25 per cent. The specimen before 
us, and the varieties referred to, were 
sent me by Captain J. A. Peterkin him 
self, and his word must be taken that 


Fig. 3. Varieties and improvements 
in cotton are the results of either cross 
breeding or a judicious selection of 
seeds, under an intelligent system of 
cultivation. We have us the 
cotton bloom at Fig. la with some of 
its parts at l'‘igs. 2b, 3c and 4d. A 
greatly magnified grain of pollen is 
also shown, for the simple purpose of 
exhibiting its peculiar conformation. 
Fig. 2b shows the generative organs of 
the flower, which is a perfect one, with 
stamens at B attached to the pistil. 
The stigma is seen at A, the ovary at 
C, enlarged in Fig. 4d, showing the 
seeds, and the calyx at D, enlarged in 
Fig. 3c. 

The 


before 


terms hybridizing and cross 











FIG. 5. 


the black seed appeared, at times, in 
his crop as a product of his planting 
of the downy seed like that represent- 
ed before us. To the botanist, an in- 
teresting question is here presented. 
The staple of this cotton is abeut 
seven-eighths of an inch long. Its 
Yield is large: the percentage of lint to 
the weight of seed cotton being from 
85 to 87. The Jackson is a new yva- 
riety, to which I shall especially allude 
further on. 


breeding are indiscriminately employ- 
ed to mean the same thing. Properly 
speaking, hybridizing is the fertilizing 
of one species or one of its varieties with 
the pollen of another species or one of 
Cross breeding, on the 
other hand, is the fertilizing of one 
variety with the pollen of another va- 
riety of the same species. The result 
is a hybrid, in the first instance, and 
a cross breed, in the second instance. 
Notwithstanding the term cross-breed- 


its varieties. 
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ing is more nearly to facts, in com- 
mon practice the term hybridizing is 
almost universally used. For conveni- 
ence, therefore, I shall employ the lat- 
ter 


as being, perhaps, better understood, 


term, when referring to crossing, 


though scientifically incorrect. Some 
cottons are derived from 
I shall as- 
sume that the functions of the genera- 


of our best 
this method of cultivation, 


tive parts of the cotton bloom and the 
agency of the pollen in fertilizing the 


WORLD 


bruising the pistils. Thus denuded of 
all male organs, the pistils are covered 
with thin paper bags, as a protection 
against the wind and insects, and left 
until the next morning, by which time 
they are fully developed with all their 
functions ready for the reception of 
the The 
plant ef a different variety are now 


polien. blooms of another 


taken. and, by means of a small, soft 
brush, their pollen is dusted onto the 
Fig. 2b, A—of the first 


stigmas 








Flu. 


seeds, are well understood. The 


process of hybridizing is very simple, 


followed at 

Agricultural 
Auburn, follows: 
Good, healthy piants are selected, and 


and the 
States 


United 
Sta- 


the 
Experiment 


one 


tion, Ala., is as 
the matured blooms of one are taken 
Fig. la, E. 
E. E.—are fully expanded, and these 


at a time when the petals 


are removed by means of small scis- 
sors just ahove their bases, thus ex- 
the (B) 
fully to view. The stamens 
B—are carefully 
means of a pair of forceps, 


posing stamens and _ pistils 


Fig. 2b, 
then removed by 


without 





6. 

blooms. After two or three days the 
protecting bags are removed, and the 
new bolls, or developing ovaries 
2b and 4d, C 
the influence of the sun’s rays. 


Figs. 
-are left to grow under 
The 
seeds of the matured bolls, or capsules, 
the 
the general 
fibre 

Judicious crossing often- 


are next season’s 
results of 


characteristics 


preserved for 
planting, and 
vield and 
fully noted. 
times, and perhaps, generally, improve 


care- 


tlie properties of the cotton, as length, 
fineness and tensile strength, as well 
The 
the 


as maturity. end sought, of 


course, governs selection of the 
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varieties to be crossed. Hybrid cotton 
is as much superior, oftentimes, to 
either parent as a hybrid grape, apple, 
peach or rose. Of course, that is the 
object of hybridization, that of uniting 
and strengthening the good qualities 


FIG. 7 


of two varieties. The Allen is thougnt 
to be a cross between Sea Island and 
an upland, followed by annual selec 
tion and intelligent cultivation. So 
with many others of our best varie- 
ties; and it would be well if planters 
would educate themselves to the im 


portance of this and familiarize them 
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selves with the proper methods for ac- 
complishing the best results to meet 
the requirements of spinners. 

Fig. 4. We have before us a Sea 
Island cotton plant. A cross between 


2 Sea Island and some upland variety 


is always a favorite experiment, and 
frequently the offspring is most satis- 
factory. 

We have now before us a 
Georgia variety of an upland cotton 
plant, known as the mammoth prolific. 
This variety is of unknown origin, but 


strong and well branched, with very 





“== ee 


—" 
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large bolls and good length of staple. 
The fibre is somewhat coarse, but 
usually of good body, so far as my ob- 
servations with it have gone. 

Fig. 6. 
cotton plant that is a cross between 
the Sea Island and the mammoth pro- 
lific. Several specimens of the hybrid 
cotton have been submitted to analysis 
by me. A cross of the Sea Island up- 
on the mammoth produced a staple 1% 
inches long, and a cross of the mam- 
moth upon the Sea Island produced a 
staple 1% inches long, the cultivation 
of the two being conducted at the 
same time, under like conditions as to 
character of fertilization, ete. 
Beth crosses produced a black, naked 
seed, but the second yielded a finer 
fibre. The characteristics of the Sea 
Island were imprinted more strongly 
upon the than the mam- 
moth Island. Similar 
crosses were made between the Allen 
and Sea Island at the same time, and 
like cultivation pursued, with this dif- 
ference in the hybrids, that the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the two varie- 
ties were more evenly balanced. 

Fig. 7. We have before us some 
very interesting specimens obtained 
from the United States Government 
Experiment Station, in 
They are of lineal descent, no 
crossing. no hybridization, so far as 
known, certainly not by any manipu- 
lation of man. Note the difference in 
the seeds, two naked, one completely 
so, and three covered with fuzz, tena- 
ciously adhering to the seed. The ques- 
tion concerning these specimens is: Do 


We have now before us a 


soil, 


mammoth 
upon the Sea 


reorgia. 


one 


they exhibit a tendency to reversion 
or atavism? In these we have the pe- 
culiarities of the Sea Island and up- 
land varieties, so far as the nature of 
the fibres and seeds is concerned. 1 
introduce these specimens to show 
how erratic cotton is, and how its ec- 
centricities are not always readily ac- 
counted for. Cotton is oftentimes dis- 
posed to be sporty, and possibly we 
have examples of it before us. So, 
whatever precaution a planter may 
take in keeping the purity of his cotton 
unimpaired, there exists at all times 


the uncertainty of an abnormal prog- 
eny. To keep any special variety im- 
maculate, from season to season, is a 
matter of much difficulty. The history 
of our present specimens is furnished 
me by R. J. Redding, the well known 
director of the Georgia Experiment 
Station, under whose supervision they 
were grown. In 1896, Mr. Redding 
planted a few seeds of Sea Island cot- 
ton, as raised in southern Georgia, in 
an ornamental plat of ground in front 
of his office. The product was that 
represented in No. 1, with long, silky 
fibre, and black seed, a veritable Sea 
Island cotton. There was no cotton of 
any other variety growing within two 
hundred yards of it. Some of the 
seeds from No. 1 were planted the next 
senson, and though the plants devel- 
oped after the fashion of the ordinary, 
tall Sea Island variety, the bolls were 
large, and, what was most remarkable, 
the seeds, instead of being black and 
naked, were green and covered with 
fuzz, as shown at No. 2. The fibres 
were coarser. Three bolls were select- 
ed from one of the stalks of the No. 2 
cotton plants, the seeds of which were 
Planted in 1898, with results as shown 
at Nos, 3,4 and 5. Let it be noted that 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are from seeds coming 
from the same plant; No. 3, showing a 
seed only partly covered with fuzz; 
No. 4, showing a seed almost fully 
naked; and No. 5, a seed thickly cov- 
ered with fuzz. There was no manual 
with this cotton, in the 
three years’ growth. 
Such being the case, the question is: 
What was the cause of these changes? 
Mr. Redding has expressed himself 
strongly of the opinion that the varia- 
tions here manifested are due rather 
to accidental cross pollenation through 
the agency of insects than to a ten- 


interference 
course of its 


dency to revert or to atavism. These 
examples of variation in the lineage of 
cotton, offer valuable material for 
study for the botanist. It is a well 
settled law of nature for all vegetable 
products to tend toward their original 
forms. There is a constant tendency 
toward reversion and erraticism, or to 
degeneracy from a high typical stand- 
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ard. The cotton 
natural 
high degree of perfection under careful 
cultivation. The further it gets from 
its original form, less prepotent does 
it become. Hence, the greatest cir- 
cumspection has to be exercised in the 


plant is out of its 


element when brought to a 


selection of seeds for planting, taking 
from the 
plants, and those bearing cotton hav- 


only those mest vigorous 


ing the most desirable characteristics. 


FIG. 8 

Fig. 8 We have 
specimens of cotton raised in Gonzales 
County, Texas, by W. H. Wentworth, 
from Egyptian seed. Three of these, 
the Mit-Afifi, bamia and abbasi, are 
pure Egyptian, black, naked 
seed, and one is a hybrid, or a cross 
hetween the Mit-Afifi and a common 


before us 


with 


local variety known as the Myers. As 


will be seen in the fuzzy seed, the 


four 
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Myers was seemingly a _ vigorous 
growth and impressed itself upon the 
cross, while the Egyptian gave length 
of staple. 

Mr. Wentworth’'s 


widely discussed and written about in 


cotton has been 
the press throughout the country for 
the last two years. Quite a number of 
samples of it have been sent to me, on 
the bush and otherwise; and assuming 
these were representative, I can speak 
of them in no other terms than those 
of praise. The lengths of the several 
staples vary but very little, all being 
about 13g inches long, which compares 
well with the length of staple of the 
imported Egyptian. Mr. Wentworth’s 
fim is to supply a cotton to spinners 
that will 
counts of yarn, which are now made 


meet their wants for fine 
from the foreign article. His efforts 
should be encouraged by spinners so 
far as they can do so consistently, in 
the price paid and a willingness to try 
it, and continue its use if it proves sat- 
isfactory. This intimation, 
applies with 
efforts of this kind for improving the 
The enter- 


however, 
equal cogency to all 
cotton crop of the South. 


prising planter should receive the 


hearty co-operation of the spinner. 
At the best, our most valuable cottons 
are kept up to a standard only by an 
intelligent system of selection and cul- 
tivation. There is at all times a dead 
earnestness on the part of cotton to 
The 


is suitable for combing 


degenerate. cotton here repre- 


sented into 
fine yarns, and in this respect stands 
next to the Sea 
the coasts of South Carolina, Georgia 


Island, as grown on 
and Florida. Cotton with as short a 
staple as 144 inches is combed for hosi- 
ery yarns. The American Allen and 
Peeler class of cotton is suitable for 
combing, but we do not grow enough 
There is apparently no great in- 
undertake 


of it. 
ducement for 
the raising of such cotton, which re- 


planters to 


quires so much attention from the se- 
lection of its seed for planting to the 
time when it is harvested and ginned. 
My analysis of Mr. Wentworth’s cot- 
ton as sent to me in the capsule on the 
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bush, showed a yield of lint to the 
weigat of cotton on the seed of 31.35 
Mit-Afifi; 33.3 


per cent. for the bamia; 32.15 per cent. 


per cent. for the 


for the abbasi; and 28.54 per cent. for 
the hybrid. The percentage of lint 
from the hybrid seed cotton, as will be 
seen, was low. The average, however, 
is good, when it is considered that the 
yield of Mit-Afifi, in its native soil and 
climate, seldom exceeds 30 per cent., 
and that of the American Allen 28 per 
cent., and the Peeler 30 per cent. A 
singular incident presented itself con- 
cerning the hybrid in that one of its 
bolls, or had black, naked 
seeds, to the number of 26, while the 


capsules, 


other bolls had green seeds to the aver- 
21.6. Here is a 
instance of the erratic 
disposition of that al- 
ready referred to in the experience of 
Station of 


age number of 
parallel 
cotton to 
the Georgia Experiment 


Sea Island wandering from its type. 
These 
edly, their natural causes, but they, at 


offer to the scientist 


eccentricities have, undoubt- 


the same time, 


some interesting phases of nature’s 


laws and nature’s antics. 


To be concluded in July. 





European Fall Lines. 
No. 4. 


( Reported by the European Pattern Supply Co., 
32 Greene St., New York.) 


The suecess of the fall season was, 


according to information received 
from England, Germany and Belgium, 
and it is be- 


further 


decicedly satisfactory 
that 
duplicate orders, 
expected, that the entire result will be 


lieved after receipt of 


which can safely be 


a good one; consequently the financial 
success will be better than the one of 
last year, as there was more sale in 
higher class goods in the present sea- 
son, which paid better profits than the 
medium and low price grades, which 
have almost exclusively been in de- 
mand last year. 

The prices of raw material being firm 
fabrics was 


the value of all textile 


likewise firm and followed the healthy 


The 
prices was universal and 


condition of the cotton industry. 
increase of 
the consumers stood before a fait ac- 
compli and were forced nolens volens 
to pay the same, and it is not feared 
by manufacturers that a reaction will 
follow. 

Tke production of foreign wool is 
not suflicient to satisfy the demand 
and it will not be surprising that we 
should find a shortage of such wools 
in a very short time, especially Aus- 
tralian wool. It follows that the con- 
suming of shoddy in connection with 
takes 
and it is interesting to see what won- 


pure wool larger dimensions 
derful results are accomplished in the 
manner of spinning and manufactur- 
ing such stock. At the world’s exhibi- 
tion in Paris next year, there will be 
a chance to inspect such products of 
Germany and England. 

As in regard to patterns of 
vear’s fall season, we have come to the 
that 


there has been a 


this 


final conclusion besides uni 


roods, demand for 
just two special kinds of patterns in 
fancies. These were small, sometimes 
almost invisible, designs in fine qual- 
ities and plaids and double plaids in 
medium and low price qualities, and it 
shows that the prediction of the Ger- 
man mannfacturers, in making spec- 
ialities of these two branches of fancy 
goods in their original fall lines, have 
heen verified. The wholesale clothing 
manufacturers of the entire European 
continent were only too glad to adapt 
themselves to the new designs, as it 
gave them a better chance to calculate 
for their higher prices, as would have 
been the case had they to ask an ad- 
vance on goods, which had been han- 
dled for several seasons past. 

We have stated in previous reports 
that the 
medium and better qualities, is dimin- 


taste for worsted goods in 
ishing and that there is more demand 
for cassimere goods with Saxony fin- 
ish. This has 
latest from 
have also noticed that a iike condition 


been confirmed by 


reports Europe and we 
of affairs is existing in the American 
market, 
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When Globe imitated 


in all sorts of qualities, down to the 


patterns are 


cotton worsteds, then it is 


the better 


so called 
that manufacturer 
turns his different 


branch of the industry and it is neces- 


time 
looms on to a 


sury for him to create novelties, in 
order to escape the immense army of 
imitators. We 
that probably in a 
real silk 


market, out of 


wish to state right 


here, very short 


time, a material will be put 


on the which can be 


spun a yarn, which is exclusively fit 


for the manufacturing of cloth like our 


present woolen goods for women’s 


and men’s wear and it will open a new 


era for the manufacturing of fancy 


goods in particular. The price of this 


new material will be about the same 


as the fine worsted yarns. 


Pantaloonings have also had a very 


good sale in all of the European manu- 
facturing districts and while there has 


been a considerable demand for 


velours and Cheviot finish, the princi- 


pal demand was again for worsted 


and no doubt, these will pre- 


gzoods 


dominate for some seasons to come. 
As in regard to designs, we have no- 
ticed that the same have been in line 


with the taste for large plaids in 
suitings, and a great many styles have 
been ordered, which, no doubt, are at 


} 
+ 


present incomprehensible to the 
American manufacturer, but they will 
probably find their way here two or 
three vears later. 

With 


ports for the 


this, we wish to close our re- 


present fall season, but 
in conclusion, we wish to express some 
comparisons we have ex- 


views and 


perienced and which we believe will 
be of 
renders of the Textile World. 

We the difference 


between the European 


interest to quite a number of 


are referring to 
and American 
Both of 
from 


them 
and 


manufacturer. 
manufacture cloth 
other material which they buy in the 
market, but they differ in the creation 
new 


wool 
wool 


of their lines and production of 
The European manufacturer 


articies, 


does not. by any means, make his 


novelties for the season without see- 


ing and comparing samples of other 
makes, but he, however, does not imi- 
tate a sample exactly as it is laid be- 
fore him, but studies out the merits of 
a number of designs and with the help 
of his originality, he brings out styles 
and designs, which are absolutely new 
and of a value that brings him and his 
customers profitable business. There 
are large sums of money expended for 


the creation of new sample lines, 


whereas in this country, the manu- 


facturer does not endeavor, to any ex- 
tent, to construct something new, but 


depends almost entirely upon selec- 


tion of patterns by his commission 


houses or their employees and their 


selection he follows almost exactly, 
and is, in consequence, nothing but an 
The dif- 


between the 


imitator of foreign products. 


ference of success Euro- 
pean and American manufacture illus- 
trates sufficiently, which plan is the 
more feasible. 

From samples, which have been re- 
ceived for the coming season, the di- 
rection of the taste cannot yet be de- 
One thing, however, is cer- 


that 


termined, 


tain, and that is, there will be a 


large percentage of plaid patterns 


again and also a number of novelties 


in stripes. 


Cheviot material will predominate, 


both in connection with wool and 


worsted and as in regard to finish, we 
that the 
will be most conspicuous. 


are informed Saxony finish 


In our next report will be found the 


first description of designs for the 


coming spring season. 





The New Bessonette Cotton Press. 


The present system, or rather lack 


of system, of baling the American cot- 
ton crop is on the eve of being super- 
The field 
is an inviting one for the inventor, and 


seded by improved methods. 


it is not surprising that several new 
systems of baling and presses are al- 
ready in the market, with a number of 
others to be heard from. 

The latest round bale is made on the 
Mr. 
devoted 


new sSessonette s,esso- 


nette, the 


press. 


inventor, has the 
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past nine years exclusively to work in 
connection with the round bale press, 
and a number of his patents are em- 
bodied in the systems used by several 
companies. His latest machine, which 
is controlled by the Ginners’ Compress 
Co., Marquette Bldg., Chicago, he be- 
lieves embodies radical improvements, 
one of the most important of which is 
the absence of the core or mandrel, 
around which the cotton is rolled and 
In this press the cotton 
This feature, be- 
eliminating expense in 
operating, results in preventing any 
injury to the cotton fibre and gives 
more uniform density throughout the 
bale. In the sample bales that we 
have seen and opened, the cotton in 
the centre of the bale was not in the 
slightest degree matted, nor did the 
fibre appear to be in any degree in- 
jured. The bale unwinds in a continu- 
ous, even lap to the very end. 

The press requires a floor space of 5 
x 8 feet. It is connected with the con- 
denser and gin stands so that the proc- 
ess of ginning and baling are continu- 
ous. It weighs in the neighborhood of 
10,000 Ibs. 
does away with much machinery and 
is claimed to increase the capacity of 
When running from four 


compressed. 
forms its own core. 


sides much 


The absence of the core 


the press. 
gin stands, the press, it is claimed, 
will bale about 40 bales a day. Very 
little time is consumed in getting a 
bale out and starting a new one, 
which increases the capacity of the 
machine, The cotton is fed to the 
press directly from the condenser in a 
smooth, even lap, which passes be- 
tween compression rollers, which ex- 
clude most of .the air. Through the 
action of the four rollers operating in 
the same direction, the cotton takes 
the form of a cylinder, rolling lap on 
lap until the bale is of the desired 
diameter. 

The iliustrations show two views of 


the press, one in which the rolls are in 


working position, and the other when 
the press is opened to throw out a 
bale, At the starting of the bale about 
two pounds of cotton fills the space be- 
and the pressure 


tween the rollers, 


does not begin to exert itself until 
about 75 ibs. of cotton have gone into 
the press. After that the pressure in- 
creases automatically with the size of 
the bale. The cotton in the centre of 
the bale being thus uncompressed un- 
til the bale is partially formed and the 
pressure begins to manifest itself, 
keeps the fibre free from injury and 
prevents the damage that is likely to 
ensue from its being crushed on a 
hard core or mandrel, and it is claimed 
that the Bessonette bales will unroll 
lap on lap to the very end. 

The covering of the bale may be 
either cotton duck or jute as at pres- 
ent. As there is no spring or expan- 
sion of the bale when it comes from 
the press, the baling is, therefore, sim- 
ple and there are no ties to break nor 
wires to snap from heat or injury. 
The covering is put on while the bale 
is in the press, the end covering being 
of the satne material and sewed on af- 
ter the bale is removed. If cotton 
duck is used, the cost of the covering 
is about 20 cents, and its weight is 2% 
Ibs. The density of the bale ranges 
from 35 to 40 lbs. per cubic foot, and 
the weight from 270 to 300 Ibs., al- 
though in practice 250 Ibs. would be 
the average weight. The bale is 35” 
in length and, approximately, 22” in 
diameter. 

All the advantages in the way of 
economy in shipment, freight and in- 
that are claimed for other 
round bales can properly be claimed 
for this, and in the matter of sam- 
pling, it is claimed that the Bessonette 
bale has 
others. In the bales that we 
seen, samples were obtained by cut- 
ting the covering in the side and draw- 
ing the therefrom; samples 
were also drawn from the end. This, 
of course, exposes the cotton to dirt to 
some degree, In this particular, it 
seems to us that all the round bales 
stand very nearly on parity, for it can- 
not be maintained, even by those most 


surance 


over the 
have 


some advantages 


sample 


interested, that they can be sampled 
with the same ease as the old square 
We believe that the guaranteed 
bale, which is rightly advocated by the 


hale. 
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promoters of all the new bales, is a 
proper method of handling cotton, al- 
though it has aroused the keenest op- 
position from an army of middlemen. 
The improved bale is bound to come 
however, and if it involves the doing 
away with 
sampling 

time the 
changes hands, 
that custom will 
have to give way, 
for in the end the 
farmer has to 
stand it all and 
thecompanies 
which 
their 
save the 
and 
sampling can af- 
ford to ‘pay the 
farmer a_ higher 
price for the cot- 
ton. The factors 
and the wmiddle- 
men have no good 


the obnoxious 
every 


cotton 


guarantee 

and 
waste 
expense of 


bales 


except that of old 
argument to use 
custom for the 


cumber- 
waste- 


present 
some and 
ful system of buy- 

ing and selling cot- 

The Egypt- 

ian crop is sold in 

what are practi- 

eally guaranteed 

bales. It was not 

60 Many years ago 

when it was 

thought necessary 

that every barrel 

of flour should be 

such a_ proposition 
ridicule. The 
mind, are all 
bale, 


ton. 


sampled, but 
would 
arguments, to our 
in favor of the 

and so many large interests will now 
this re- 


today excite 


guaranteed 


range themselves in favor of 
form that it is bound to come sooner 
or later. Soin the case of the differ- 
ent round bales, it seems to us that 
sampling 


ultimately the question of 


will he of minor importance, although 


System of 


at the present time it seems to be one 
of the principal objections raised to 
them. 

The Ginners’ Compress Co. will in- 
augurate a radical change in the 
method of handling their press. It is 
to he outright to the 
There are no royalties or commissions 
The 


ginner buys the press outright as he 


sold ginner. 


or share in protits to be asked. 


buys his gins, and we think this feat- 
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ure of their business will appeal 


favorably to the Southern ginners in 
somuch as it will involve no change in 
busi 


methods of doing 


not 


their present 


ness. It does even necessitate 


throwing out their old machinery; the 
new press can be installed beside the 
old and ginners can then offer to their 
the option of the 


or round bale. We understand that a 


customers square 


considerable nuinber of orders hav 
already been received from the South, 
and that a number of presses are now 
being turned out as rapidly as possi- 
ble, so that there will be an opportun- 
ity to test the press in actual operation 


on this senson’s crop. 





Australian Wool Clip — 1898. 


As the Textile World is permanently 
kept in private and public libraries as 
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keep reliably informed of the wool pro- 


duction of the world, we give below 
Mort & Co.'s report on 
the 


accompany 


Goldsbrough, 
the 
clip of 


Australian wool 


it with 


character of 
1898, and 
a map carefully prepared by us, which 
we have used the last two years, show- 
the locations referred to. 

When the 
reported it as being all 
the worst marketed for 


ing 

Melbourne.- writing on 
1897 clip, we 
round one of 
many years, and with only a partial 
continued 


material 


the long 
that no 
improvement has taken place in that 


of 1898. the clip 


break-up of 
drought, we regret 
Speaking generally, 
regards 
is lack- 
ing in robustness and density, the sta- 


under review is deficient as 


growth, length, and strength, 


ple being thin, poor in yolk and in 
wasty condition, burr and grass seed 


being very prevalent. 





Wim mera 3 


Di s@tvict 





a magazine of reference in all things 
pertaining to the textile 
and as it is a matter that is likely to 


industries, 


remain of interest to those desiring to 


Victorian.—The western district 
wools were light in condition, but more 
or less tender and dusty in the major- 


ity of the clips. Wools from the Wim- 
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mera and porthern and northeastern 
districts were again poorly nourished, 
thin, open, tender and wasty. The 
Gippsland wools ‘varied considerably 
in condition, being sound and fairly 
well grown—still 
harsh and tender. 

New South Wales.—Although the 
Eastern Riverina wools were still very 
attractive to the eye, being light in 
yolk, soft and cf fairly good color, but 
rather dusty and lacking that bright- 
ness which is generally so character- 


some clips were 


istic of them, a large portion of the 
clips were tender and poorly matured. 
The Central Riverina and Murrumbid- 
gee wools were again in an earthy and 
wasty condition, the effects of the 
Wools 
were in 


drought being very noticeable. 
districts 
many cases fairly sound, with a good 
light in yolk, but 


from the Central 
growth of staple, 


dusty and less seedy and 
burry. From the northern 
the wools were shorter in staple, fine, 
with little yolk, but dusty. The south- 
division tender 


wasty condition, and 


more or 
districts, 


western wools were 


and in a very 
without style, the staple being partly 
perished, and had evidently suffered 
from the than 
of any other part of the Colony. 
Darling 
wasty, but not in such a marked de- 


those 
The 
usual 


more drought 


River wools were as 
gree as in the previous year, the staple 
being better grown and sounder. 
Queensland.--Those wools from the 
Mitchell district were of good length 
and color. dry, but a little dusty, and 
showing more seed than in the pre- 
Southwestern wools, 
although of good fairly 
sound, were very heavily impregnated 
with earth. The staple from the south- 
eastern districts, having experienced 
favorable well 


ceding season. 


staple and 


a more 
grown, sound, fine and carried a fair 
amount of yolk. 

Tasmania.—The general run of me- 
rino wools from this colony were quite 


season, WA&as 


up to the standard of recent years, 
some clips reaching a very high stan- 
dard of excellence, being very fine, 
bright, dense, rich in yolk, although 
somewhat irregular in length of sta- 


ple. The crossbred wools were bright, 
sound, well grown and of good style. 

Sydney.—The clip of the colony as 
a whole showed very plainly the ef- 
fects of severe drought, the season's 
yield being found weak and dusty, as 
well as being badly infested with burr 
and seed. 

From the Darling and Bourke dis- 
tricts, the staple ‘was fine in hair and 
attenuated in growth, showing a de- 
ficiency in elasticity and yolk, and be- 
ing especially wasty in the backs, al- 
though comparatively free from seed. 
Wools from the Liverpool and Gwydir 
evinced the effect of an ungenerous 
season in a marked degree, by the pro- 
duction of an inelastic fibre, concur- 
rently with earthiness (more especially 
along the backs) and an excess of burr. 
A good portion of the Central division 
proved an general 
rule, in that the clip did not differ ma- 
terially from that shorn therein the 
The staple had no ap- 
preciable weakness, its generous con- 


exception fo the 


previous year. 


dition giving evidence of good nourish- 
ment, though it was handicapped by 
burr and seed being in as frequent evi- 
dence as usual. 

The New England product 
aheve the average both in growth and 
The fibre was general- 
ly of good quality and length, elastic. 


was 
attractiveness, 


fairly bright. and free from burr and 
seed, but whilst the staple was of fair 
excellence, a great deal unfortunately 
was lacking in the manner in which 
many of the clips were got up for mar- 
ket. 
condition, 


Tnevenness, both of staple and 
apparent in a large 
instances, 


was 
number of whilst 
bellies, and loecks—in 
thing’”—were too often found packed 


with good, 


pieces, 
fact. “every- 
well grown, bright fleece 
wool, to the undonbted disadvantage 
of the grower. 

From round Forbes, on the Lachlan 
River, down to Riverina, the 
gave evidence of a very severe season 


wool 


having been experienced, considerable 
dust impregnating the fleece, which 
also lacked soundness in staple, a 
characteristic (accompanied by a lack 
of normal brightness) too mueh in evi- 
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dence also in the Eastern Riverina 
wools. 

Wools from the northern portion of 
Monaro reflected the usual effects of 
a very dry season, dust and dinginess 
being particularly The 
southern portion of that district on the 
hand fared rather better, al- 


considerable proportion of 


noticeable. 


other 
though 2 
the clips therefrom 
sound in staple and were lighter in 
condition than iast year. 
satisfaction to note that several of the 


were not quite 


It gives us 
parcels from this district as a whole 
showed more care in their preparation 
for market than in past 
there was still room for improvement 


years, but 


in others, which came forward abso- 
lutely unskirted, and “tick 
stain’ to an extent materially affect- 


showing 


ing prices. 
Adelaide.—The condition of the clip 
shows clearly the better season. Gen- 


erally speaking, the wool has been 
well grown and sound, heavy in yolk, 
and more burry and seedy than usual. 
Almost everywhere the cut of wool per 


sheep has been heavier than last year. 





Textile Machinery in Japan. 


While the 
heen 


textile industries have 


developing in the most rapid 
manner in Japan, American manufac- 
turers have been inert in attempting 
to supply 
consequent requirementsin machinery. 


It is a market well attention, 


an adequate share of the 


worth 


for the demand for spinning and 
weaving machinery in Japan will be 
steady, for the double reason that the 
manufacture of textiles 


tended beyond the lines it has so far 


will be ex- 


reached and the probability of Japan 
attempting to construct her own tex- 
tile machinery is exceedingly remote. 

The total amount of 
weaving machinery 


spinning and 
imported into 
Japan increased extraordinarily during 
the past few years, namely, from a 
value of $1,071,574 in 1895 to $1,615,907 
in 1896, and to $2,904,489 in 1897. Of 
the latter total, $2,700,847 represented 
the value of the spinning machinery 


and $203,652 of the weaving machinery 
imported. 

Practically the of this 
chinery supplied by Great 
Britain, who furnished all of it ex- 
cepting $107,915 worth. During the 
1897, Germany furnished 
$28,162 worth of spinning and $32,491 
of weaving machinery; France $19,506 
worth of spinning and $9,655 of weav- 
Belgium, $3,860 of 
spinning and $110 worth of weaving 
and Switzerland, $1,288 
worth of spinning and $178 worth of 
weaving machinery. 


whole ma- 


was 


Same year, 


ing machinery, 


machinery, 


this class of ma- 
chinery from the United States only 
began in 1896. 

$1,138 worth of 
and $7.719 worth of weaving machin- 


Importations of 


In that year we sent 
spinning machinery 


ery. In the following year we im- 
proved on our exports of spinning ma- 
chinery to the extent of $4,575 while 
our shipments of weaving machinery 
amounted to $7,515. 


machinery, outside of 


In other lines of 
steam engines, 
boilers, sewing machines, typewriters, 
or printing presses, the progress made 
by this country has been better, the 
amount of our exports to Japan being 
$97.472 in 1895; $277,468 in 


$909,031 in 1897. 


1896, and 
When it is considered 
that Japan's imports of machinery of 
all kinds amounted to a value of $6,- 
145.516 in 1897 it will be that 
there is here open an extensive mar- 
ket of which 
makers have so far taken little advan- 


seen 


American machinery 
tage. 

The textile industry of Japan has 
made most rapid strides in the spin- 
The 
from Japan of the latter amounted in 
$517,239 in 1895; $2,014.712 in 
1896; $6,745,098 in 1897, and to $4,725,- 
724 for the first half of 1898. 

It is only in the 


ning of cotton yarn. exports 


value to 


grades that 
Japan imports any yarns now, and in 


finer 


these she is making efforts to supply 
Her spindles have in- 
creased from 700,000 to over 1,000,000 
in the past three years and over $10,- 
000,000 are invested in her 57 or more 
mills. 


her wants. 


Last year the increase in the 
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number of spindles resulted in a glut 
but 
are expected to be found for the sur- 


in the yarn market, new outlets 
plus production in China, India, ete., 
and new uses are being found for the 
increased production at home. Cot- 
ton has been substituted for hemp in 
the fabrication of fishing nets, an im- 
portant item when the large fisheries 
of Japan are considered. 

In 


yarn, 


cotton manufactures, other than 


Japan’s exports have been as 


follows during the 
1895, $1.216,464: 
$1,294,354, 
Regarding the status of the Japan- 
the 
American 


past three 
1896, $1,175,566; 


years: 


1897, 


industries and 
offer to 


that 


textile 
that 
makers in 


ese oppor- 
ma- 
the 


a correspon- 


tunities 
chinery country 
following comments from 
dent of the Philadelphia 


Museum at Kobe will be found to be 


Commercial 
valuable and instructive. He says: 

“The 
use is all or mostly of English make 
for the 
No fine counts are made yet. 


spinning machinery now in 


and usel coarser grades of 
yarn. 
As Manchester cotton goods form one 
of the chief items of import it is but 
natural that the spinning and weaving 
of cotton goods will become one of the 
industries of the country in the course 
the 
Every machine is of in- 
terest to the 
makers of textile machinery are in a 


of time, since Japanese copy 
everything. 
Japanese. American 
position to judge if they can compete 
with European makers. 

' little 

done in Japan. A 
silk work in 
Silks and cottons are mostly 
Bro- 
cades and figured goods are only pro- 
duced in small quantities and at high 
The fabrics beat the 


Japanese all to pieces. 


‘There is very power loom 


weaving few 


French looms are at 


Kyoto. 


woven on primitive hand looms. 


prices, French 


The Jacquard 
is being used to a small extent but the 


most elaborate work is produced by 


hand work on heddles and reeds, 


which is very slow. Narrow width 


fabrics (12 inches) are mostly used for 
the native dress known as ‘kimono’. 
“As no stockings are worn with the 


WORLD 


for 


fancy 


native dress there is no demand 


knitting machinery except for 
The 
that are used are obtained where they 
Hav- 


ing been five years in Japan and hay 


obis or waist bands. machines 


can be purchased the cheapest. 
ing seen about one dozen of these ma 


the the 
conclusion that 


chines writer has come to 


it would be useless to 
attempt to introduce any more. I 
have never seen any machine for the 
production of underwear. There may 
this 


machinery, when the natives adopt the 


be in the future a demand for 
foreign mode of dress. 


the 
in a 


“Machinery for manufacture of 


carpets set up manner to im 


press the people would find a ready 
sale. Catalogues and circulars will do 
little or no good,—actual exhibits must 
be made and the advantages of utiliz- 
ing labor-saving devices shown. 

“All labor-saving devices will find a 
ready market in this country, as the 
Japanese are the most alert people im 
They 
are ready at all times to avail them 
of any of 
that they can make use of or that their 
means can purchase. 


aginable and copy everything. 


selves form improvement 


“Cotton spinning may be said to be 
the first successful factory industry of 
Japan, and it has rapidly grown to con 
siderable value. The general manufac 
turing business of Japan is not con 
ducted in any organized factory system 
but is, in the main, simply a house to 
house employment as it is conducted in 
Switzerland in the watch industry, for 
Cotton 
conducted proves that the Japanese, 


example. spinning as now 
as well as other nations, can be made 
subject to the requirements of regu 
lar hours and the use of machinery 
This means that machinery will by de 
supplant the and 


hand methods of olden times. 


grees older crude 
Japan 
will rapidly increase its use of every 
of The 
obstacle is capital 


the 


class machinery. 
lack 


requirements 


present 
of 
of 


the and 


small present 


mode of life among the people. 
with 
every day increasing, as well as th: 


“Intercourse foreigners i 
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desire for foreign cloths and style of 
living, so that it is only a question of 
wear and 
Capital 
modern 


time until every article of 
domestic use will be wanted. 
will take advantage of the 
methods of production and machinery 
will have to be used.” 

lhe centre of the spinning and knit- 
ting business is Osaka, which has 15 
spinning mills out of a total of 52. 
The Osaka mills have 280,000 spindles, 
employ 4884 men and 15,665 women, 
6481 of the latter being and 
boarded at the factories. 
establishments 


lodged 
Four of the 
16 weaving are also 
located at Osaka. 

Five of the weaving 
factories are situated at Tokyo, four 
at Kyoto, and Nishino- 
miya, Sidzuoka, and Wakayama. All 
In addi- 


remaining 


one each at 


of these employ machinery. 


tion there are 600,000 hand looms in 


operation in Japan and it is stated that 
they employ 890,000 women and 50,000 
above these hand 


men. <As_ stated 


looms are generally operated in the 


home. These looms are hand madeand 
are principally used in supplying some 
million about 14 


inches wide, and from 12 to 25 yards in 


pieces of goods 
length for the home market as well as 
They 


The com- 


for export to China and Korea. 
cost about $2.50 gold each. 
parative cost of labor is about 1 to 10 
in favor of the loom which 
tend to 


loom, and the progressive spirit of the 


power 


should crowd out the hand 
Japanese will undoubtedly bring about 
the substitution of the power loom in 
the course of time. For that period 
the American manufacturer should be 
prepared. 

The silk industry in Japan is in an 
condition. The 


factory in Japan using power looms is 


advanced largest silk 
the Kyoto Orimono Kaisha, of Kyoto. 


It imported these machines from 


France. It 
company to manufacture silk 


was the intention of the 
fabrics 
for export; but after some years of un- 
attempt the project was 
company 
and 


use. In 


successful 


abandoned, and the com- 


menced making  satins “obi” 


materials for home these 


lines, it is said, it has been very suc- 
This mill also manufactures 
curtain and upholstery materials and 
it has found a good market for them 
The power 


cessful. 


in England and Australia. 
looms first obtained have been copied 
in Japan and the company is using 
large numbers of them; but they are 
not equal to the imported ones. 

The manufacture of woolen goods is 
a new industry in Japan and a small 
one, as only about 13 per cent of the 
woolen textiles used in Japan are 
The raw 
from China, 

The four 
woolen country are 
located in Osaka and Tokyo. 
owned and operated by the Imperial 


made in the country. ma- 


terial is all imported 
Australia and 
factories of the 


London. 


One is 


Government and manufactures sup- 


plies for the army and navy. Some of 
the better grades of cotton and woolen 
there, but 


mostly imported. <A 


yarns are made they are 


large proportion 
of the woolen cloths used are made on 


hand looms similar to those already 


referred to. 


There are four flax mills making 


canvas and twine located in Shimot- 
suke, Sapporo, Otsu and Osaka. 
On July 16th the 


treaties between Japan and the Wes- 


new commercial 
tern powers will come into force and 
after this date foreigners will be en- 
titled to carry out all kinds of com- 
mercial and industrial operations and 
to settle down in any part of the Em- 
restricted as 
Under 
the new tariff, which went into effect 


pire instead of being 


heretofore to the treaty ports. 


on January Ist, the duty on machinery 
has been raised from 5 per cent. to 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

A valued correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia 


Commercial Museum at 


Yokohama, whose experience gives 
weight to his views, has this to say on 
the subject of American trade with 
Japan: 

“A market cannot be opened up here 
for new things by means of correspon- 
dence, catalogues, advertising and all 
that. From long education, the force 
of custom conservatism, 


and innate 
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dealings between the American seller 
and the Japanese buyer cannot be car- 
ried on direct but must come through 
the medium of established agencies or 
commercial houses here. 

“Japan is no new country ready to 
be exploited; there are ‘here, and for 
years have been, established Ameri- 
can, English, French, German and 
other houses who have both capital 
and experience and their competition 
must be met. The fact is, if our 
merchants, manufacturers and pro- 
ducers show a better article for the 
same money, or as good an article for 
less, they will undoubtedly meet with 
success if they use the right methods; 
on the other hand, should their goods 
simply be equal in quality and price 
they must rely upon the same condi- 
tions and the same aids here as at 
home, that is, personal influence, ad- 
vantageous connections and all that. 

“If you have something to sell that 
you believe the Japanese would buy, 
or should buy, come over here and try 
to sell it to them, or induce some one 
of the American houses here to handle 
it for you.” 
should be taken in opening 
connections with native traders for it 
has been observed that the commer- 
cial morality of some of the Japanese 
in trade is not a conspicuous trait of 
their character. The Information 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum is well informed as to the 
standing of the Japanese business 
community and American manufac- 
turers intending to open up relations 
in Japan will do well to acquaint 
themselves through this channel with 
the standing of the buyers as well as 
the general conditions that prevail at 
various points, and the transportation 
charges, tariff, port regulations, Gov- 
ernmental requirements, etc., ete. 


Care 





Linen Fabrics for Tablecloths, Napkins 
and Bed Covers. 


linen 
That 


in table 


designs 
may be known by their stripes. 
is, when you see a striped tablecloth 
you may put it down as a very new 


The latest 


WORLD 


one or a very old one. Some of the 
patterns which were used twenty 
years ago are making another appear 
ance now, and so, too, are some table- 
cloths of the same date. 

A writer in the New York Sun says 
that it isn’t likely that much of the 
table linen made today will survive 
so long. Unless the twentieth century 
goes back to some of the ways of the 
eighteenth, to the old and careful 
bleaching of linen in particular, there 
will be no tablecloths which will last 
for twenty years and no sheets which 
will wear thirty years. It isn't alto- 
gether the fault of the makers that 
linen doesn’t wear as it once did. 
Things that are made in a hurry wear 
out in a hurry, and there’s no help for 
it. 

“Once,” said a well-known Broad- 
way dealer, “nine weeks were spent in 
bleaching linen. Now you can get it 
done in nine days. Of course, there is 
a difference. There is the slow bleach 
linen from Ireland and _ Scotland, 
which for wearing qualities is the 
best in the world. It costs more than 
the same grade of linen bleached by a 
quick process. When a manufacturer 
has to prepare his goods in a rush he 
first gives the linen a strong chlorine 
hath. Then he puts it into water, 
gives it a weaker chlorine bath later, 
and so on. You can imagine the effect 
this has on the thread when I tell you 
that the French linens bleached in this 
way weigh only two-thirds what the 
Irish slow-bleach linens weigh. The 
chemicals burn up a third of the ma- 
terial. That is what it amounts to. 

“In olden times, a man used to dip 
water from a trench and scatter it 
over the linen on the grass. It is said 
that they coald, with a sweep of the 
arm, send the water in an even 
shower over an astonishingly 
area. But people won’t wait for that 
sort of thing uowadays. So t 
chlorine bath is having its turn. 

“Linen in this country? Oh, they 
don’t make linens here; nothing but 
the cheapest, commonest varieties. 
Everything we handle is imported. 
Linen, so far as its geographical o: 


large 
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ein goes, is like all Gaul. It is divided 
into three parts—Irish, French, and 
German, Among the Irish linens, be- 
cause they are of the same style so far 
as they go, are included Scotch linens. 
And among the German linens are al- 
so included the Austrian. I haven't 
to say about Austrian linen, 
though. It is a poor imitation of the 
French. The German linens differ, 
according to the locality they come 
from. Those that are made around 
Dresden are of excellent quality, 
while those that are made in the hills 
further south are poor. 

“The new designs from 
France. In Ireland they use the same 


much 


come 


patterns year in and year out, and 
there is always a steady demand for 


But in France they are con- 
stantly devising new styles. The 
French linen is lighter in weight, 
sometimes almost as fine as a pocket 
handkerchief, and of course it doesn’t 
wear so long as the heavy Irish linen. 
It isn’t intended to. Here is a beauti- 
ful tablecloth from France. It has a 
mixed design, you see, but the stripes 
occupy the conspicuous place.” 

The cloth indicated had a 
border, composed of a festoon design 
about a foot in width, a perfectly 
plain strip of the same width, and 
then the festoon design again. The 
centre was of longitudinal stripes of 
the plain damask about three inches 
wide. Another design, which indi- 
cates the popularity of stripes, and is 
revived from fhe styles of twenty 
years ago, is called the thousand-line 
pattern. It is of damask in stripes of 
@ quarter of an inch in width, separat- 
ed by hair lines. It has no border at 
all. Most of the cloths, however, have 
the double border. 

The dealers say that, judging from 
the cloths they sell, the round table 
is still in favor. The usual size of 
cloth for a round dinner table is four 
yards square. Dinner napkins are al- 
most large enough for small luncheon 
cloths, some of them being three- 
quarters of a yard square, others be- 
ing oblong in shape and measuring 
30 by 39 inches. A fine cloth 2% yards 


then. 


double 


square costs from $40 to $50. The 
same cloth four yards square costs 
about $120. Some of the specially fine 
French cloths cost $75 when they are 
only 24%4yards square. Dinner napkins 
of fine quality often cost $60 a dozen. 
Where the cloth has a double border 
the design in the napkin matches the 
part of the cloth which shows on the 
table. That is to say, the napkin does 
not repeat the double border. It has 
only the inner one which, on the table, 
should run at the edge of the board 
right under the plates. 

When it comes to lace-trimmed lin- 
ens for luncheon tables, the 
take a big jump. One large round lin- 
en cloth, with an inserted six-inch 
band of point de Venise lace and a lit- 
tle wider border of the same lace, 
$450. A centrepiece, 
trimmed with the same lace, costs 
250. Among centre pieces, those 
trimmed with Duchess lace are the 
swellest thing. The colored laces 
have gone out of style. The butter- 
colored lace trimmings which had 
such a rage at one time are quite su- 
perseded by white. Point de Venise 
is very fashionable, but when it is in 
the very pale ecru, in which it so often 
comes, it is not the thing. One dealer 
showed a little centrepiece trimmed 
with point de Venise in pale ecru. It 
had been $20, but he said it could be 
bought now for $5. A $450 cloth, 
trimmed with the same lace, had been 
marked down to $250. 

“Hemstitching, too, is decidedly on 
the wane,” he said. “Of course, some 
of it is shown, but the latest thing is— 
well, the oldest thing, I suppose, in 


prices 


costs mere 


hems; that is, a narrow hem sewed by 
Land. The more it can be made to 
leok like a selvage, the better. The 
idea, of course, is to make it look as 
if it was a made-to-order cloth. Do 
we ever make cloths to order? If you 
mean, do we have a cloth woven from 
a unique design made for it alone, we 
do not. People will tell you that they 
have cloths made to order when they 
go abroad. I think that all they do is 
to go to a manufacturer who submits 
a good many designs to them. They 
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fancy that they are choosing from de- 
signs which are not sold to regular 
dealers, and that, when they get a 
cloth from the design they 
choose they have something unique. 
But I doubt it. I think they have 
simply ordered a tablecloth which you 
or I could order in the same way at 


made 


the same place. 
“Occasionally they have their mon- 
But that is 
manufac- 


ogram woven in the cloth. 

a simple matter. All the 
turer does is to cut out a section of 
the cards of the original design, insert 
those for the monogram, and the thing 
is done. These cards for tne weaving 
were formerly cut one by one with a 
Now { 
very 


great deal of labor and care. 
lot of them are cut at a time, 
much as ready-made clothing is cut 
out by the east side tailors in New 
York. When a monogram is woven 
in a cloth it that the 


proper thing would be to have it ap- 


seems to me 


pear at each corner of the centre por- 
tion of the cloth. But I believe it is 
oftenest put right in the middle, just 
where it is all covered by the centre- 
piece. 

“For luncheon, 
handsome mahogany tables do not use 


people who have 
cloths, but merely use a centrepiece, 
with doylies for the plates and dishes. 
Luncheon napkins are from fifteen to 
eighteen inches square. We sell a 
good many of the colored linen cloths 
for afternoon tea tables, but they are 
not used for anything else. No fringed 
napkins are used for anything. They 
are obsolete.”’ 

The 
beds also come from France. 
consisting of an upper sheet and the 
was 


sets for 
One set, 


most beautiful linen 


halves of two pillow cases, 
marked $65. They were exquisitely 
embroidered by hand. The use of fine 
linen covers, embroidered in colors, 
for trimming beds, has gone out of 
They were very dainty, with 
pink and 


fashion. 
their Dresden flowers in 
blue, their festoons and knots. 
But their time has gone by. Lace is 
now the garniture, if the expression 
may be used, for trimming beds. Fine 
with of lace, 


bow 


Swiss covers insertion 


grenadine with lace stripes, and sim 
ilar materials are used over 
silk, 


colored 





The Philadelphia Exposition. 


The national exposition of American 
suited for 
export trade, the first of its kind ever 
held in this country, is to take place 
in Philadelphia, 
to November 30, of this year. 


manufactures, especially 


from September 14 
This 
exposition is held under the joint au 
Philadelphia 
Museum and the Iranklin 


Commer 
Inst 
It is endorsed by the congress 


spices of the 
cial 
tute. 
of the 
of Pennsylvania, and the councils of 
Philadelphia, all of 
made liberal appropriations 
will 


United States, the legislature 


these having 
towards 
the buildings, which be largely 
added to by private subscription. 

illustration 
the exposi 


We give, herewith, an 
perspective view of 


buildings and 


ot a 
tion surroundings, lo- 


cated on the west banks of the 
Schuylkill 


to cover an area of 


River. The buildings are 
more than eight 
acres. The second international con- 
gress will convene at the exposition 
buildings, and will be more numerous- 
larger 
The impor 


ly attended, and on a much 
scale than that of 1887. 
tant commercial nations of the world 
will be represented by especially ap 
pointed 


governmental delegates, be 


sides representatives of over thre 
hundred of the large foreign chambers 
Latin America, 
elsewhere, all prepared to discuss the 
commercial conditions affecting trade 
United States 
and the countries represented, These 
foreign buyers in the markets, which 
should be American 
goods, will find prepared for their in 


of commerce of and 


relations between the 


accessible to 


spection at the exposition, an epitome 
of the products of this country, of the 
highest grade and quality, 
American genius, skill and experienc: 


which 
can produce. Samples of similar com 
from 
purpose of comparison and study, will 
be exposed to view, for the object ot 
illustrating the superiority of Ameri 


peting wares Europe, for th: 
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n goods, to foreign buyers. $50,000 
ive been appropriated by the United 
Stutes Congress, for the purpose of 
ese trade samples. 
The great practical result of the ex- 
position will be to bring 
together the American 
manufacturer and the 
foreign buyer, whom it 
is designed to interest 
in American machinery 
and preducts. For this 
reason, American man 
ufacturers should place 
these 


before perspec 


tive buyers the best 
possible display of their 
goods, and be repre 
sented at the exposi- 
tion by the head of the 
house, the manager, or 
employee best qualitied 
There 


opportunities 


to secure trade, 
will be 
for the discussion of all 
practical problems with 
the men most interest- 
their solution, 
exhibits 
solely in the interest of 
manufactur- 


ed in 
thes being 
American 
ers and producers. The 
exhibits will be princi- 

pally of manufactured 
goods and products of 

the United States. It is 

the design of the ex- 
position management to 
secure the exhibition of 

every line of manufac- 

ture and product which 

at the present moment 
demand, or for 
which a market can be 
Everything 

will be thoroughly and 
Systematically classi- 

fied. Especial effort 

will be made to aid the 
can manufacturer, in how 
his goods should be packed, labeled, 
and put up for shipment, in order to 
meet the approval and requirements 
of foreign trade. 


is in 


developed. 


Ameri- 
showing 


—In the higher commercial school 


in Japan, students are taught all the 
everyday methods and forms of Wes 
tern business by 


actually practising 


them in a large room, in a make-be- 


ey 


prin 


- John 


taki 


MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION OF 1899, 


lieve way, but with exact observance 
of detail, as if genuine transactions 
were really being carried out. 





—Spain was a country that early 
practised the printer's art. 
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Cotton Combing. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The combing of the fibre is effected 
in two ways, the portion which is fed 
through and held by the nipper is 
combed by the cylinder needles. The 
cylinder consists of seventeen rows of 
needles screwed onto flat plates. The 
needles are round steel, tapering to a 


fine point and are graduated down as 
shown by the following humbers: 
6 rows of No. 20 needles. 
4 rows of No. 26 needles. 
3 rows of No. 28 needles. 
2 rows of No. 30 needles. 
rows of No. 33 needles. 
17 
When the needles are broken out or 
bent over, these flat plates which are 


screwed onto the cylinder may be r 
moved and new needles soldered on 
Good combing can only be obtained by 
keeping these plates well filled with 
needles and periodic cleaning out of 
short fibres, neps, dirt, ete., which the 
brush has failed to remove. 

There still remains the portion of 
the lap which was held by the nippers 
to be combed, and this is effected by 





the leather detaching roller to be 4d 
scribed in a later article. This rolle 
draws the end of the lap through th: 
top comb shown in Fig. 7. 

Spindle. 

Stop screw. 

Stop screw. 

Stop screw. 

E. Cam. Stop screw. 


F. Cam bowl. M. Stand, 
Top comb stud. 


The top comb B, is fastened to the 
lever C, by studs N, which regulaté 
the angularity of the comb. The end 


A. Cylinder. G. 
B, Top comb. H. 
©. Topcomb lever. J. 
DD, Lever. K, 
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of the lever C, is secured to the spindle 
The limit of the 
range of movement of the top comb B 
is regulated by the screw J, 
which passes through a bracket. The 
stop screw H, is for the purpose of 
setting the top comb to the cylinder 
Motion is imparted to the 
top comb by the eccentric E on the cyl- 
inder shaft, and as the bowl F is car- 


G, by set screws. 


stop 


needles, 


ried by the eccentric it can easily be 
seen how movement is transmitted to 
the top This 
structed as to keep the top 


comb. cam is so con- 
comb 
raised out of the way when the cylin- 
der is doing its work, but drops as 
soon as the needles pass and thus the 
lap is drawn through the comb by the 
action of the detaching roller. 

The needles generally used for the 
top comb are No. 28. In setting the 
angle of the comb, great care must be 
exercised to get both ends alike and 
the proper angle for the waste we are 
to take out a good average being from 
33° t 31°. 
to the top comb we must set to a 19s 
results. The timing 
varies from 5% to 5% or just before 


From the cylinder needles 
gauge for good 


the detaching roller drops. 


COMBER. 





Automatic Conveying from Store House 
to Picker Room. 


Paper read by E. W. Thomas at the April 
meeting of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


At a meeting of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
held at the Profile House in Septem- 
1896, the 
marks relating to a new system intro- 
duced at the Tremont & Suffolk 
Mills for automatically conveying cot- 


Association 


ber, writer presented re- 


ton from the store houses to the vari- 
ous picker rooms. The system at that 
time had been in operation but about 
six months, and our brief experience 
with it up to that date seemed to war- 
rant its permanent success. Now after 
two years’ service with it I am glad 
to say that with certain improvements 
we find it today fully up to our origi- 
nal expectations. 


In response ta inquiries from differ- 
ent sections of the country asking as 
to the successful operation of the sys- 
tem, it has been suggested that any 
additional information be given. 

At these mills there are three picker 
rooms with self feeds and openers in 
them, each room being supplied from 
pipes leading to various store houses. 
I will take but one of these picker 
rooms, containing fifteen sets of self 
feeds and openers. 
about 


This room is 
900 ft. away from the store 
that supplies it. About 900 
bales of cotton are used weekly in the 


house 


room, and inasmuch as the warp and 
filling cottons different in their 
class, we have two complete systems 
of pipes and fans running from this 
room to the store house. This is done 
also that both classes of cotton 
be run to picker at the 
having at the time an 
tunity of line should 
anything happen to the other one. 

As stated before, the nearest point 


are 


may 
same time, 
same oppor- 


crowding one 


between the store house and picker 
about 900 feet. The 
house, or properly speaking, 
are of wood, one story in 
height—about 24 ft. high, 330 ft. long 
and 75 ft. wide. Each of these build- 
divided into compart- 
ments by brick walls extending above 


room is store 
more 


houses, 


ings is five 
the roof and beyond the line of the 
These cross 
The 
two buildings are about 18 ft. apart, 
and the two sides next this passage 


outsides of the buildings. 
walls have no openings in them. 


way are of brick with two doorways 
into each compartment. Through tnis 
passageway between the buildings is 
the spur track upon which cars laden 
with cotton are received. In the end 
of these build- 
ings all cotton required for each two 
days’ consumption is taken, and the 
and removed. The 
ends of the two pipes previously re- 
ferred to have funnel shaped mouths 
into which the cotton is thrown. 

The tubes are 18 inches in diameter 
and under a _ public street, 
through the basement of a mill, then 
the floor of another 


compartment of one 


covering hoops 


pass 


rise to second 
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mill. At this point are located the 
fans that suck the cotton from the 
store house from this point on. The 
cotton after passing through the fans 
is blown to the picker room through 
pipes of the same size. 

As the pipes enter the picker room, 
cotton passes through about forty feet 
in length of dust trunks of the ordi- 
make, except somewhat nar- 
rower. These are fully protected by 
automatic sprinklers. At such points 
along the rear of the self feeds as are 
desirable are located condenser heads 


nary 


—the design of these being to allow 
the air that has drawn 
with the cotton to be removed by a 


been over 
system of piping connected with an 
exhaust fan and discharged into dust 
room below. This allows the cotton 
to fall directly to floor without being 
blown about. 

Advantages of the system: 

First. A minimum quantity of 
loose stock in the picker room at any 
one time, as but just enough cotton 
may be maintained on floor to feed 
into openers. 

Second. All the advantages of air- 
ing the cotton by opening the bales in 
the store house may be had that are 
in the picker room. 

Third. The saving in handling the 
bale beyond the placing in the opening 
room and saving of transportation 
that involves either trucking by hand 
or by teaming. 

Fourth. <A better condition of stock 
fed into openers, as it is thoroughly 
broken up and in good 
shape for the self feeds and openers. 

Fifth. No special necessity for the 
store house to be placed adjacent to 
the picker house, for it may be quite 
perfectly 


and loose 


remote, and the system is 
practicable within reasonable limit. 
Sixth. The position of the exhaust 
fan or blower store 
house, part way along the line of con- 


at picker end at a 


may be at the 


veying pipe, or 
point wherever power can be readily 
and conveniently obtained. 

We do not claim originality of this 
system, as our friends the woolen 
manufacturers have used it for years 


in conveying stock both wet and dry, 
but adopted and applied it as a labor 
saving device. In these days of close 
competition we are forced to adopt 
any and every means of reducing ex- 
pense, by the introduction of any and 
all improvements that are practically 
of an economical nature. 





Answers to Questions Set by the City 
and Guilds of London. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 


Question: Describe the method of 
balancing the counter-faller wires in 
a mule, and say how they are prevent- 
ed from coming into contact with the 
threads during the period of spinning. 

Answer: 
a mule is placed under the yarn, while 
the winding-faller wire is placed over 
it. If the winding is slack at any part 
of the stretch, the weights on this 
faller immediately pull up the wire, 
thus preventing snicks. Or, if the 
winding be rather tight, the wire is 
pressed down, thereby giving compen- 
sation to prevent the 
broken. At certain 
counter-faller shaft are placed sectors, 
pulleys, about six to 
the length of an 
sized mule. 
are placed the ends of 
other ends passing through 


The counter-faller wire in 


yarn being 


distances on the 


or sections, of 
seven in ordinary 
On the sections of pulleys 
chains, the 
weights, 
which are fulecrumed on the underside 
of the mule carriage. The end of the 
chain passing through the weight has 
with a nut, so that the height 
of the weight can be regulated. These 


a thread 


weights are not required to act as the 
carriage is making its outward run, 
so they are kept from pressing upon 
the chain of the counter-faller by an 
other nut or button at the bottom of 
the winding faller chain. 
the winding faller is pulled down by 
the backing-off chain, the weight is 
then allowed to rest on the nut of the 
chain on the counter-faller, and thus 
turns the shaft, raising the counter 
faller wire until it comes into contact 
with the under side of the yarn. This 
action is maintained until the winding 
of the stretch is complete and the fall 


As soon as 
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ers unlock. These weights are tech- 


nically called salmon-head levers. On 


stud, on 


which are placed loose weights, so as 


each of these heads is a 
to put a greater or less tension on the 
In spinning coarse 
counts a number of 


loose weights are required than when 


yarn, as required. 
greater these 
spinning fine counts. 

Question: What is the nosing mo- 
tion used upon a mule, and why is it 
needed ? 

inswer: The nosing motion on a 
mule is an apparatus to regulate the 
speed of the spindles when winding on 
the nose of the cop, so as to form a 
It is needed be- 
Rob- 
rts, its inventor, was unable to give 


solid, firm cop nose, 
cause the quadrant, as left by 


the proper speed to the spindles, as 
the carriage was reaching its inward 
reaches the 


runs and the winding 


nose of the cop. The necessity is 


caused on account of the blade, or 
winding part of a mule spindle, taper- 
ing from about 1/3 inch diameter to 
1/16 inch diameter. It follows that, 
in order to wind the yarn on the nose 
its stages equally 


velocity of the 


of the cop in all 
close and firm, the 
spindles at the termination of the in- 
ward run of the carriage should be 
suited to the diameter of that part of 
the spindle on which the nose is be- 
What is wanted, there- 
shall con- 
tinue or supplement the ordinary accel- 


ing formed. 
fore, is something which 
erating function of the quadrant, so 
that its action will be suited to the 
constantly 
the spindle on which the cop nose is 
This object is attained 


diminishing diameter of 
being wound. 
by different methods. 
complish this object by an apparatus 
which deflects the winding chain, just 
before the carriage has finished its in- 
ward run, thus causing the spindles to 
turn at an accelerated speed. One 
firm, at least, accomplishes this object 
in quite a different manner, by the ap- 
plication of a scroll on the end of the 
winding drum. 
gradually built up higher on the taper 


Most firms ac- 


As the cop becomes 


spindle, more winding chain ought to 
be uncoiled from the scroll, until, at 
the completion of the cop, the chain 
It should 
be understood that the velocity of the 


should be wholly uncoiled. 


winding increases in the same ratio as 
the diameter of the scroll decreases 
from which the chain is uncoiled. 

Question: Describe the construction 
of the strapping gear 
of a mule, and say how it acts. 


governing or 


insicer: The governing or strapping 
motion of a mule is for the purpose of 
regulating the speed of the spindles 
during the winding on of the yarn. It 
is constructed as follows: Inside the 
quadrant arm is a screw, on the screw 

nut which is on one end of the wind- 
ing chain. 
on the 


The position of this nut 


screw governs the winding. 
The nut is at the bottom of the screw 
at the commencement of a set of cops, 
when the full 


thickness of the cop is attained, or 


and reaches the top 
in technical language, when the bot- 
tom is finished. At the bottom of this 
bevel which is 


screw is a wheel, 


driven by another bevel wheel. On 
which 
underneath 


the carriage to a carrier pulley at the 


the stud is a pulley around 


works a cord extending 
back, and then to a pulley placed in- 
side the carriage. Just over this pul- 
levy is a chain coming from the finger 
on the counter-faller shaft. If the 
yarn is being wound on too tight, it 
depresses this finger and the pulley is 
made to move, causing the cord to 
turn the screw in the quadrant arm, 
thus raising the nut, and causing the 
turn during the 
Most of these motions 


spindles to slower 
winding on. 
act as the carriage is making its in- 
ward run, though in other cases it is 
not altered until the 
made its outward run. 


of the writer, this is very objection- 


carriage has 
In the opinion 


able; the alteration ought to take place 
as soon as ever the yarn 
wound on so tight as to bring the 
counter-faller low enough to turn the 
cord referred to above. 

Question: What is the construction 


is being 
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of single and double rings used in 
spinning? How are they respectively 
fixed to the rails? 

Answer: The rings here referred to 
are of course connected with the ring 
and traveler frames. They are fixed 
in the ring rail which moves up and 
down, so as to wind the yarn on the 
length of the bobbin. The single 
rings are constructed with two flan- 
ges, one very fine, or thin,—one end 
of the traveler hooking in it and trav- 
eling around it,—the other, being 
broader, rests upon the ring rail. Be- 
low this there is formed a special sur- 
face in order to fit into a slot pre- 
pared for it in the ring rail. A very 
small screw passes through the ring 
rail, and holds the ring firmly in its 
position. The double rings are con- 
structed on similar lines as the single 
ones, except that the flanges are made 
one at the top and another at the bot- 
tom for the purpose of carrying the 
traveler. 
reversing the ring when one of the 
flanges gets worn. 

Question: By what means is the 
traverse of a ring rail obtained, and 
what part of the deter- 
mines its relative velocity at various 
periods of the traverse? 

Answer: 


This is for the purpose of 


mechanism 


The traverse of a ring rail 
is obtained as follows: The twist 
driving wheel on the stud is the twist 
wheel, which drives two large carrier 
wheels, which drive the wheels on the 
front rollers. On the same stud as 
one of these carrier wheels is a single 
worm, driving a small worm-wheel on 
an upright shaft. At the bottom of 
this shaft is another small worm- 
wheel, gearing into a much larger one, 
on the stud of which is the heart cam. 
This cam gives motion to a lever 
which is fixed underneath it, and this 
lever gives motion through a chain 
fixed to the end of it and passing over 
a pulley, the other end being fast to 
a quadrant. At right angles to the 
quadrant is the poker bar, which lifts 
the poker, it being attached to the 
ring rail. At the end of the lever on 
which the heart cam works is the 


builder wheel and its gearing. It is 
arranged that as the lever lifts after 
being depresed by the heart cam, the 
catch pushes the builder wheel around 
one tooth, and winds the chain up a 
little on to a drum behind the builder 
wheel, thus lifting the ring rail, so 
that the winding on the bobbin will 
be a little higher each upward and 
downward movement. It will be un- 

that when the 
down by the heart cam it 
takes the lifting or traverse rail to the 
top. 


derstood lever is 


pressed 


Then when the heart cam turns 
over and the thin part is on the lever, 
the rail comes down by the action of 
its own weight, and at such a speed 
according to the outline or shape of 
the heart cam. The cam is 
that the rail much 
more quickly than it ascends. So this 
gives the answer to the latter part of 
the question, that it is the outline or 
form of the heart cain which deter- 
mines its relative velocity at various 
periods of the travel. 

Question: A twist wheel is required 
to spin 40s counts, the twist being 
22.72 per inch; the wheel is worked by 
rim shaft; the rim 
shaft runs at 700 revolutions per min- 
ute; the spindle speed is 8400 revolu- 
tions, and the stretch is 64 
what size of wheel would you require? 

Answer: The spindles 
quired to turn around each stretch 
(64 23.72—=1518.08 times. Now the 
twist wheel being driven by a single 
worm from the rim shaft, it follows 
that the number of revolutions of the 
rim shaft will be equal to the number 
of teeth moved by the twist wheel ina 
minute, namely, 700. So (1518.08 700) 
+-8400—126.5 teeth in twist wheel. Or, 
as the spindles turn round 12 times 
for the rim once, then (23.7264)+12 
126.5 teeth in twist wheel. 

Question: Suppose you begin with 
a drawn sliver, .158 hank, and pro- 
duced a slubbing 1.5 hank; two ends 
of slubbing put through the intermed- 
iate frame give a 3.5 hank: and two 
ends of intermediate through the rov- 
ing frame give a 9 hank roving: what 


so de- 


signed descends 


a worm on the 


inches; 


will be re- 
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are the drafts in the slubbing, inter- 
mediate and roving frames, respec- 
tively? 

Answer: 1.5+.158—9.48 draft in 
slubber. Now, of these 1.5 
hanks were put up together at the in- 
termediate, it would be 1.5+2—.75 and 
3.5+-.75—-4.66 draft at intermediate. 
Now the 3.5 are doubled at the roving 
frame, so 3.5+2=—1.75 and 9+1.75= 
5.08 draft at roving frame. It should 
be noted that the draft 9.48 in the 


slubber is much too great. In the first 


as two 


place the hank of sliver is too coarse, 
it should be about .18; and the slubber 
is too fine, it should be about .75. ‘In 
that case the draft would be .75~.18 
—4.1F, which is a proper draft for 
the slubber. However, the examiner 
puts the auestion as given above, and 
of course it must be worked out. 





Metallic Fluted Rollers. 


If a pair of metallic fluted rollers of 
a given diameter revolve at say 100 
revs. per min., they will deliver more 
sliver than the same diameter of an 
ordinary ‘pair of The in- 
creased amount will depend upon the 
depth of the flutes. 

If the fluted rollers deliver more in 
length, then a given twist per inch 
will require that a quicker speed of 
spindle must be given than would be 
required for ordinary rollers running 
at the same speed. The introduction 
of metallic front rollers means that for 
the presumed increase in production, 
the spindles must be made to revolve 
quicker, or, if the spindles are not al- 
tered, the front rollers must be slow- 


rollers. 


Since, with ordinary rollers, the 
could be 


ered. 
same increased production 
obtained by speeding up both spindles 
and rollers, the only advantage of 
metallie rollers is that the wear and 
tear of a few revolutions of the front 
roller is reduced. 

On the other hand, since the crin- 
kled sliver gives rise to a presumed 
increase of production, it follows that, 
length for length, the crinkled sliver 
will be of a lower hank; to get the 


same hank sliver delivered we must 


sliver behind and so re- 
duce the production or keep the same 
sliver and speed, the metallic roller 
thus obtaining an increased produc- 
tion. Speeding an ordinary pair of 
rollers would give us also an increased 
production. 

If metallic fluted rollers 
crinkled which, whilst nomi- 
nally longer than would be delivered 
by ordinary rollers, results in a lower- 


use a finer 


deliver 
sliver, 


ing of the hank of the delivered sliver, 
then the speed of spindles requires to 
be slowered to get the correct twist 
per inch corresponding to this lower 
hank; no benefit therefore results, 

If front metallic 
back rollers not, the front rollers de- 
liver more length but the back rollers 


rollers are and 


must be increased in speed or else the 
draft between them will be increased; 
if an increase of draft is not wanted, 
the front rollers must be 
slowered. 

With back and front both 
metallic, increased length is delivered, 
but subject to the crinkles being 
straightened out or remaining as crin- 


metallic 


rollers 


kles, this advantage is neutralized or 
modified, whether in Drawing Frames 
or Flyer Frames. 





Device for Measuring Fibres. 


We illustrate, herewith, an appar- 
ently ingenious device for measuring 
the length of cotton fibres, or the cot- 
ton staple. The instrument is espec- 
ially devised for the use of buyers and 
sellers of cotton, whereby the length 
of the staple may be easily determin- 
ed beyond dispute, the seller knowing 
exactly what he disposes of, and the 
buyer being equally certain of what 
he purchases. The commercial value 
of this instrument lies in the fact that 
the price of cotton depends, often- 
times, largely upon the length of the 
staple. 

We furnish, herewith, three illus- 
trations, or drawings, showing a plan 
of the apparatus, a cross section of it, 
and also a longitudinal section. The 
apparatus consists of two nearly abut- 
ting parts, hinged together. On one 
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of the parts is to be seen a scale with 
Over this scale is fixed 
a smooth, transparent plate. One of 
the abutting parts swings downward, 
so that one end of the sample of cot- 
ton may be between the 
jaws, between the parts, where it can 
be firmly clamped and held in posi- 
tion. The free portion of the sample 
may then be bent over the other part, 
and, if it be drawn out straight, the 
scale shows the entire length of the 
fibre. 


its divisions. 


inserted 


As a convenient means for drawing 
the staple out straight, along the side 
of the scale there are two side pieces, 


upon which are mounted a sliding 


neath the plate, showing the length of 
the fibre. The staple may be combed 
out any number of times, or different 
samples may be substituted and meas 
ured in rapid succession. 


Dressing Cotton Sail Cloth. 

It is a fact generally appreciated 
that cotton sails which have not been 
impregnated or will, if al 
worse still, 


dressed 
lowed to remain wet, or, 
if furled whilst in a wet condition, 
before long exhibit spots or patches 
of mould 
pletely 


which can never be 


removed by 


com 
washing and 
scouring with soda and soap, or 


with bleach and 


even 


acids, but still re- 


























This 
fixed to a block, 
fitting loosely between the side pieces. 
The block being pushed away from 
the jaws referred to, and the staple of 
cotton being noted, the 
block may be held in an oblique posi- 
tion and forward the 
staple, and then dropped to the posi- 
tion shown in the dotted lines on the 
left, in one of the figures. If, however, 
the block be moved without raising, 
the staple is combed out smooth under 
slight tension on the scale, lying be- 


combing device. latter consists 


of a comb, or card, 


inserted, as 


carried over 
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main after the operation, their pres 
being unpleasantly 
by numerous little black specks. 

On the other hand, if the sails are 
as they should be—immediately taken 
down and exposed to the drying in 
fluence of wind and sun, this evil ca 
be avoided, and on large ships th 
precaution is rigidly observed. Whe! 
it is neglected, as is most frequent! 
the case in small sailing and pleasure 
boats, the warmth generated in t! 
furled sails co-operates with the moi: 
facilitating the developmen 


ence manifested 


ture in 
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of mould nourished by the materials 
ordinarily used in dressing the cloth. 
the danger is recognized 
immediately 


Provided 
once and the 
well serubbed with soap, and dried, 


sails 
then further injurious consequences 
can be obviated, even though it may 
entirely prevent 
the prac- 


feasible .to 
spotting. Usually, however, 
tice followed is to merely swill the 
sail with water alone, and leave it to 
dry in the sun, the result being that 


not be 


the sail becomes quite rotten in the 


mould-infested parts, and is conse- 
quently spoiled. 

To prevent this unwelcome occur- 
rence it has become the custom of 
many makers to dress the cloth with 
metallic salts to prevent the develop- 
ment of mould. The ordinary dress- 
ing applied by the weaver plays an 


in mould formation, 


important part 


since it has been found that sail cloth 
entirely free from such dressing will 


remain free from mould a much 
longer time than that dressed in the 
ordinary manner when exposed to the 
same conditions—i.e., rolled up whilst 
wet, and kept in or out of the sun. 
Hence it is necessary to remove this 
dressing before proceeding to impreg- 
nate the cloth with the new one. 
This operation is most satisfactorily 
accomplished by boiling with malt, 
which can, however, be replaced by 
caustic The 


goods coming from the loom are sewn 


soda or water-glass. 


together, four to six pieces in one, ac- 
cording to their length and thickness, 
and are then boiled. 

Take, as an example, 
which each piece is 32 yards long, 24% 
wide, and 13% pounds in 
Six pieces aré sewn together, 


goods of 


inches 
weight. 
and then boiled in the jigger along 
with a solution of % ounce of malt 
per 0.22 gallon for one hour. The 
pieces are afterwards left rolled up 
for six hours, then entered 
eight times in a bath of %4 per cent. 
Be. (cold) hydrochloric and 
washed on the full-width washing 
machine until all traces of acid are 
removed; they are then hung up to 
It is import- 


rinsed, 


acid, 


dry, without wringing. 


ant that the goods should be dried in 
this manner instead of in the drying 
eylinder, the wringing 
last-named 


necessary 
previous to the process 
causing the goods to suffer in feel and 
appearance, a condition to which the 
rapidity of the drying also contrib- 
utes, 

If caustic soda be employed, the six 
pieces are boiled for one hour with 33 
gallons of water and 7 ounces of 77 
per cent. caustic soda, after which 
they are washed, acidified with %4 per 
(luke- 
warm), washed in water until the acid 
and then dried 


ceut. Be. hydrochloric acid 
is entirely got rid of, 
as above. A fresh extracting or boil- 
ing-out bath is required for each fresh 
set of six pieces, but the acid bath can 
he used over again after it has been 
made up to the requisite strength of 
% per cent. Be. once more. 

If water-glass (alkali 
nsed for the boiling-out bath, then 33 
gallons of water and 34% pounds of 66 
taken for 
boiled 


subse- 


silicate) be 


per cent. water-glass are 
which are 
hour, 
treated as in 


the six pieces, 


therein for one and 
quently the preceding 
case. The water-glass bath must be 


renewed for every set of pieces 


treated. As far as the washing out of 
the acid is concerned, this is only es- 
sential when stress is laid on the cloth 
being of color, and since 
the hard material 
with the acid with difficulty, the pro- 
tracted operation of washing can in 


very good 


and close parts 


many cases be dispensed with. 

In the _ boiling-out 
piece loses between ly and 18 ounces 
in weight, and shrinks in width, the 
inconsider- 


process each 


shrinkage being, however, 
able when the cloth is dried by hang- 
ing, though a greater loss in width is 
experienced when the drying cylinder 
is used. 

For dressing or impregnating the 
they are 
through a padding machine provided 


washed goods passed 


rollers, the upper one of 
and the 
paper 


with two 
lower one of 
pressed pulp. The trough is 
fairly large, and is provided with sey- 
which the 


metal com- 


eral guide rollers, over 
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cloth is passed, the excess of dressing 
liquid being squeezed out by the ma- 
chine rollers. To avoid pressing the 
and disfiguring their appear- 

light pressure only is em- 


goods 
ance a 
ployed. 

The dressing bath is prepared from 
66 pounds of alum, dissolved in 40 gal- 
lons of water, 2744 pounds of acetate 
of lime being then introduced, with 
continued stirring. After settling, the 
clear liquid is drawn off, the sediment 
swilled out, and the wash-water used 
to dilute the bulk to 5 per cent. Be. 
The liquor is employed at this 
strength, and is kept at a tempera- 
ture of 30° C. by indirect steam 
throughout the operation. 

After the have thor- 
oughly and regularly soaked through 
—which usually necessitates their be- 
ing entered two or three times into 
the bath,—they are hung up to dry at 
a temperature of 40 to 45° C., the 


pieces been 


acetic-acid vapors being carried away 
by the aid of a fan. 

The next stage is to fix the dressing 
with water-glass, for which purpose 
33 gallons of water and 18 ounces of 
water-glass are required for each set 
of six pieces. The goods are entered 
six times, at boiling temperature, in 
the jigger, then rinsed and hung up to 
dry, For each succeeding set of six 
pieces the bath is regenerated by the 
addition of 7 
and after five 
treated it is 
bath prepared. 

Caustic soda is preferably used for 
boiling out the goods in the first place, 
since it facilitates the removal of the 


seed 


ounces of water-glass, 
such sets have 
discarded and a 


been 
fresh 


which are 
generally found present in the cloth. 
If these seed cases are allowed to re- 
main behind, they will swell up in the 
subsequent dressing-bath, and becom- 
ing compressed and flattened out dur- 
ing the passage through the squeezing 
rollers of the padding machine give 
rise to the formation of ugly 
brown stains on the material. 
The cloth weighing, as stated, 13.25 
pounds as it comes from the loom, 
decreases to 12.32 pounds after boiling 


cases of the cotton 


red- 


out, the final weight after dressing 
being 13.6 pounds. It will keep for a 
considerable time, but the dressing 
should be renewed at intervals, if the 
sails are in constant use. Moreover, 
the sails require careful handling, 
since, if the alumina is removed by 
rubbing or tears in the cloth, 
places are liable to become mouldy if 


such 


carelessly treated. 

The author states that he has used 
the foregoing method for some time, 
and has never had any complaints of 
the sails getting mouldy. To renew 
the dressing on a sail that has been 
in use for one to two years, the best 
plan is to soak it in a vat filled with 
a 3 per cent. Be. solution of acetate of 
alumina. For large sails which re 
quire a considerable quantity of the 
liquid it is best to lay the alumina 
solution en with a brush, and then 
dry the stretched sail; fixing with 
water-glass is then unnecessary.— 
Farber Zeitung. 





—According to the 1898 report of the 
Labor Bureau of North Carolina, there 
seems to be an abundance of mill la 
bor in the State, and employees in the 
cotton mills are better satisfied than 
any other class, and there is no antag- 
onism between the employer and the 
employed. 


—Concerning the educational quali- 
fications of employees in the cotton 
mills of North Carolina, it is said that 
89 per cent. of the adults and 69% per 
cent, of the children, read and write. 





—When steam traffic has been es 


tablished on tke lakes in Hunan, 
China, and on the Upper Yangtsze, a 
share of the large native trade may be 
expected to 


come by steamers; at 


present there is no customs trad 


whatever between the open ports of 
Shasi and Chungking. 


—The most striking feature of the 
higher commercial school in Japan is 
the enterprise displayed in 
foreign languages, and 
mainly to the enthusiasm of one man, 
Kanda Naibu, lately made baron o1 
the death of his (adopted) father. 


teaching 
this is due 
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checking be of reasonable dimensions 


Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 
and both ribs developed to an equal 


CHARLES E WILES. degree of strength, is often attended 
with interesting and useful results. 
ARTICLE V. (Continued). map 
\ satisfactory though somewhat ele- 


Copyright. mentary type of the former make is 
There is an average assortment of given in Fig. 19, the ground face and 


stvles for trouserings which are backing plans being shown at 19A and 


woven from warp flush weaves such as 198. The ground effect in each divis- 
buckskins, upright twills and sateens, ion of the stripe is varied by reversing 
to which a distinctive feature is im the direction of the twill, and the cord 
parted by the inclusion at suitable in appearance is obtained by flushing 
tervals of a cord or rib effect. In the what have hitherto been backing picks 


majority of cases this rib simply runs over the warp threads. Where this is 


for 60 Pheeads 


—_—_"), —— 
for 50 threads for 30 threads 
Fi G20 


in a longitudinal direction along the done it will be seen that the other 


piece, bat a few patterns have it in the picks are wadded between the face 
form of a check, which latter scheme, and backing warps, floats of the latter 


providing the squares forming the being stitched in a straight twill order. 
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[If Bock 
are required to exhibit equal Clearness 


zround sections of the stripe 
in weave effect, it will be necessary to 
have the warp yarn twisted in a con- 
trary direction in one portion to what 
it is in the adjoining one; should this 
not be done, the crossings in one sec- 
will 
in 


tion appear almost obliterated, 


whilst the adjacent section they 


will come up with an emphasized de- 
gree of clearness. 


Weaving particulars for design 19 


are here appended: 


Warp: 
All 2/30+ worsted—dark brown mixture. 
18s reed 8s. 
Weft 
2/80. worsted—Jark brown mixture 
144 threads and 150 picks per inch. 
20, which is 


warp 


design, Fig. 


The 


single 


next 


in the weft and double 


. 
j . 
Df 


AA w/a LICL LEON. 
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but should be 
exercised to finish the weave in a po- 
sition which will fit with the adjoin- 
ing the 


Venetian weave; care 


section when pattern is re- 


peated, 
The following data for weaving Fiz- 
ure 20 are suggested: 


Warp 
1 thread 2/0s worsted—dark brown 
—for face. 
l thread 2/25s worsted - dark brown 
—for back 
i thread 2/50s wor-ted—dark brown 
tor face, 
For 42 threads. 
2/488 worsted and silk twist—for 


shade 
shade 


shade 


1 threat 
face, 
1 thread 2/25s worsted—dark brown 
—for back. 
1 thread 2/50s worsted 
—for face 
For 15 threads, 
1 thread 2/50s worsted—dark brown 
—for face” 
1 thread 2/253 worsted 
-for back 


shade 


dark brown shade 


shade 


. 
~lark brown shade 


FIG. 29, 


ways, is a combination of cord effect, 
warp-faced twills and a fancy twill, 
presenting, when properly woven, a 
fabric full of variety as regards weave 
detail, if almost solid in 
und one which should prove a fruitful 
object lesson in the method of setting 
out plans composed of three or four 
diverent makes. When fully extend- 
ed, the complete design occupies 159 
threads and twenty picks, but this 
somewhat unusual number of threads 
may easily be altered to suit personal 
requirement by the addition or with- 
drawal of some of them. This should 
preferably be done in the present ex- 
ample at the last section of the plan, 
which is composed of the five shaft 


even color, 


1 thread 2/50s worsted—dark brown shade 
—for face 
For 102 threads. 
22s reed 6s. 
Weft: 
All 2/508 worste(i—dark brown shade. 
132 threads and 96 picks per inch. 


Shaded effects in stripes for trouser- 
ings are usually entirely due to the em- 
ployment of different colors of yarn 
in the warp, success depending upon 
the taste displayed in the selection of 
fresh looking contrasts and also in the 
manner of their arrangement. Unless 
close attention is given In preparing a 
range of this class, there is consider- 
able” likelihood of a disagreeable 
streakiness being produced by the oc- 
currence of unequal patches of color. 
Simple makes are employed for weav- 
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ing these styles, the weft generally be- 
ing a solid, dark shade. 

In order to illustrate the preceding 
remarks, particulars are here append- 
ed which have been taken from an ex- 
cellent 
branch of designing; the cloth 


example of this particular 


itself 
was double in structure, being woven 
from the two and two twill, one face 
and one back in both warp and weft. 
The weave is given at Fig. 21, and the 


arrangement of threads for the warp 


is as follows: 


1 thread 11 dram silk—light lav 
ender shade, 
thread 2/50s worsted—light 
lavender shade ( threads. 
thrends 2/s worsted—dark | 
blue gray shade 
threads 2/50s worsted—light ) 
lavender shuade. for 
threads 2/50s worsted—dark { thres 
blue gray shade 

; threads 2/H0s worsted—light) 
lavender shade. for 

2 threads 2/50s worsted—dark 
blue gray shade. 
threads 2/50s worsted—light 
lavender shade for 24 


for 8 


threads 2/50s worsted—dark { threads. 


biue gray shade. 
} threads ‘2/508 worsted—light 
shade. 
threads 2/50s worsted—dark blue gray 
shade 
thread 11 dram silk—light lav 
ender shade, 


lavendey 


} 
for 6 


thread 2/50s worsted—light { threads. 


lavender <hade 
threads 2/50s worsted—dark blue gray 
shude 


threads 2/s worsted—light lavender 


shade. 

threa:is 2/50s worsted -dark 
blue gray shade 

threads 2/50s worsted—light 
lavender shade. 


for 24 
threads 


threads. 


2 threads 2/40s worsted—dark 
blue gray shade. 
threads 2/50s worsted—light 
lavender shade. 
threads 2/50s worsted—dark 
blue gray shade. for 24 
threads 2/503 worsted—light ( threads. 
lavender shade. 
threads 2/503 worsted—dark blue gray 
shade. 

17s reed &s. 


for 16 
threads 


aft 
All 2/50s 
black. 


136 threads and picks per inch. 


worsted-dark blue gray or 


Another example of the combination 
of weave and color to produce a stripe 





FiGQ 28a 
is given in Fig. 22. The face pattern, 
shown in Fig. 22A, is constructed from 
a derivative of the common six-shaft 
twill, three up, three down. By rear- 
rangement of the threads and the ad- 
dition of a back texture made from 
another 6 shaft make, renders the fab- 
ric double in structure. Solid marks 
indicate the surface weave, dots the 


back cloth and crosses hide the back- 


ing threads by lifting face picks over 
them. 


The order of coloring which has been 
adopted here and which produces the 
effect illustrated at Fig. 22B, is as fol- 
lows: 


Warp 
1 thread 2/488 worsted—tan brown 
—for face. 
for 6 | 1 thread 2/48s worsted—white—for 
threads. } face 
1 thread 2/488 worsted—tan brown 
—for back 
1 thread 2/488 worsted—white —for face. 
1 thread 2/483 worsted—tan brown—for 
face. 
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1 thread 2/i8s worsted—white 
20s r ed ds 


-for back. 


Weft 
2 picks of 2/5's worsted—for face. } 
1 pick of 30 skeins woul—ior buck, 
160 threvds and Ww picks 


all 
)} black 


Corkscrew Styles: Some of the most 


worsted fabrics 
of 


these 


novel patterns in re- 


sult from combinations 
the 
ally 
thre: 


One 


weaves of 


corkscrew class, being gener 
produce d in 


vd 


Warps arranged 


and thread as regards color. 


or two. standard = corkscrew 


To Section? 


Join 


Jo vo Sectun3 
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2 
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n 


twills,”” as 
d 


principles governing tl 


weaves, or “round 


often termed, are illustrat here 


order that the 


construction of such makes may be 


igs 
seven, 


rendered more comprehensible. 


28, 24, 25 and 26 represent the 


44) 


nine, eleven and thirteen shaft 


makes, 


to 


respectively, whilst Fig. 27 serves 
be pro 
different 
latter 


and 8 picks. 


indicate how variations may 
three 
The 
16 thre: 


woven, 


obtaining tw 
the 


is complete 


duced, 


oor 


sizes in twills. weave 


on ids 


When correctly a fabric made 


corkscrew base has no weft vis- 


face, 


ible on the and from a momen- 


WORKLD 


of the 
given it will be readily understood that 
if the thread 
dark effect in 
the 


tary consideration plans just 


warp is arranged one 
the 
of 


solid stripes of dark and light running 


thread light, 
will 


and one 


fabric consist alternate 


diagonally across the piece. 


There are almost innumerable modi 


fications bearing on this principle of 
clotl in some 


construction extant, and 


eases a high standard of ingenuity 


i AMT r 
Pas iiW 


be TL 
mi ; 


exhibited 





the in which 


eads have 


~ is by way 


weave and thr been manipu 


lated in the production of preconceived 
effects, 


ig. 28 has been photographed from 


a fabric of this kind, and although 


there is a 


the 


certain stiffness apparent in 
of the the 
its construction in 
The 
on fifte 
required to one round. 


( olor 
ot 


portion pattern, 


scheme may be 


structive weaving plan is com 


plete en shafts, and sixty picks 
It is w 
176 

the 
order of threads in the warp being 


are ven 


with about 190 threads and picks 


of 2/60s worsted per inch, general 


one 
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dark brown, one light and the weft all 


dark brown. To produce the broken 
effect seen in one portion of the stripe 

the order of threads is reversed every 
ten, e. g., the warping would be one 


light, one dark for ten threads, then 
one dark, one light for ten, and so on, 
the change being effected by bringing 


two dark threads’ together, thus 


throwing the colors into the reverse 


twills. The smartness of the texture 


is enhanced by tying in a few silk 
threads of contrasting color. 

As affording conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities, this method of 
cloth building holds out at the hand of 
the skilled craftsman, the very ingen- 
ious production shown in Fig. 29, select- 
ed from a collection in “Les Tissus,” 
has been included, but the photograph 
fails to do justice to either the neat 


ness or smart appearance which char- 


acterizes the woven specimen. ‘The 
weaving plan, No. 29A, as also the par- 
ticulars which accompany it, are here 
reproduced and will render more evi 
dent the skill 
been brought to bear upon the execu- 


promi 


eare and which have 


tion of a pattern deserving of 


nent recognition in a review of ingen- 


textiles. 
The warp is arranged thus: 


2 thr: ads 2/508 wor-ted—black 
\ thread 2/508 worsted—lavender shade. 
2 tv reads 60s 2 fold silk—lavender shade, 
i thread 2/508 worsted—lavender shade, 
® threads 2/303 worsted—black. 
1 thread 2/50s worsted—Dblack. 
Il thread 2/50s worsted—laven 
der shude, 
1 thread 2/503 worsted—black. ) for 16 
1 thread 60s 2 fold silk—laven \ threads. 
der sh«de. 
1 thread 2/50s worsted—black. 
1 thread 2/50s worsted—laven 
der shade. 
I7s reed 8s. 


jous 


for Im 
\ threads. 


{ for 152 
\ threads. 


Weft 
2 picks 2/50s 
shade. 


worsted —dark lavender 


1 pick 104 wor-ted- dark lavender shade, 
136 threads and 112 picks per inch. 


the 
threads occupied, the desizn has been 


Owing to large number of 


divided into sections, all marks indi- 


cating weft up, and the complete pat- 
tern being weavable on twenty-eight 


shafts. 


Fancy or Novelty Yarns. 


There seems to be a natural ineli- 
nation for the mind to consider how a 
change, improvement or something 
new may be produced in every depart- 
life. It the 


the 


ment of shows itself in 


effort of social leader, to spring 
some agreeable novelty on the admir- 
the 


theatri- 


ing attention of her friends: in 


flaming advertisement of the 
cal manager, and the continuous per- 
hall. It 


should 


formance of the amusement 


is the reason why an engine 


be tried, why a carriage should 


be bought, and all along every 


line of mechanics and industry 


the same struggle goes on to add 
increase business at home 


“We 


to and 
or abroad. have something 


here what want: ean’t 
afford 
to-date: 

An old 


existence of anything new under 


you you 


to do without it; it is up- 
it is a nevelty.” 


authority denied the 


the sun, but if that is correct 


it would seem as if the knowl- 


edge of much that we eall new 


must have been destroyed long 


before the authority referred to 


put down his statement. To speak, 


therefore, of a novelty as applied to 


the textile manufacturer is a natural 


thing and harmonious with the regular 
things as applied to dress 
That 


changes, 


course of 


for men or women. women de- 


mand more radical greater 


extremes in color, material and form 


is so plain a fact as to need no special 
mention. This circumstance probably 
was to a degree clear and understood 
in Solomon’s time. 

For the purpose of this article, 
therefore, we will simply consider the 
use of novelty or fancy as applied to 


the yarns used in the construction of 
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fabrics for men’s and women’s wear. 

We all know that once on a time, 
such covering as men had was the 
spoil of some wild animal or the leaves 
of trees, but there came with advanc- 
ing civilization knowledge of better 
things and as the distaff gave way 
to a succeeding form of thread manu- 
facture—so the original loom worked 
by hand, was driven away by the ap- 
plication of power and the multipli- 
cation of means, made possible the 
use of new or unknown materials in 
addition to the fleece of the camel and 
sheep—which once were perhaps the 
materials, but other fleece bear- 
ing animals as the goat, llama, vicuna, 
fur creatures of many 
plant, flax, 
and 
their 
yield to the growing demand for new 
material varying 


sole 
also bearing 
kinds besides the 
the silk 
metals all 


cotton 


ramie, worm, etc., ete., 


even contribute of 


and each adds its 
value. 

The great bulk of material however, 
is from the fleece of the sheep, of the 
the silk worm cocoon and the 
cotton plant. It is then in the meth- 
od of and combination of 
few materials that the greater part of 
the “style” of our fabrics for dress is 
produced. Assuming then that plain 
colored fabrics not con- 
cerned in this matter, although real 
novelty is often shown in such produc- 
tions, it is to show how the use of 
fancy yarns may change this plain 
ground cloth into a high novelty. 

For men’s wear goods the use of 
cotton is generally forbidden, but no 
restriction is placed in making some- 
thing for women’s wear, and many an 
inferior stock holds exalted place dur- 
ing its brief reign. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to explain methods 
or machines used, for this would pub- 
lish the results of a lifetime’s experi- 
ment and means used which, while 
still pursued, are many times more 
often failures, than profitable suc- 


goat, 


use these 


or self are 


cesses, 

The purpose in using cotton yarn in 
making fancy yarns is three-fold,—for 
economy, fineness and strength, as in 
many yarns a great amount of twist 


and worsted or mohair 
would not bear so much without in- 
jury. Cotton is mainly placed in the 
foundation or base, and the worsted 
thread twisted upon it and then a fine 
cotton thread again added for the pur- 
pose of fastening the effect and to pre- 
vent slipping. A so-called fancy yarn 
may be a perfectly plain double and 
twist, or the proportion, size, etc., so 


is needed 


delivered as to produce loops, knots, 
slubs, or caterpillar effects, curls or 
spirals. Again such effects 
dependent in some cases upon subse- 
quent processes of scouring or finish- 
ing in the cloth and have very little 
appearance of such effect when first 
made. Many yarns require to be 
dyed either before or after weaving to 
bring out their full effect and to the 
dyer also belongs much of the care 
and perfection of fancy yarns, that 
the lustre of the material is preserved 
or improved. 

Mohair, which is from the angora 
goat is obtained in Turkey, South 
Africa and some of the Western 
States, but the best lustre, and in this 
consists its value, is found in the Tur- 
key hair of good breed and quality. 
Certain sheep produce excellent lustre 
wool and frequently compare well 
with mohair, but may lack other qual- 
ities which go to make it a material 
standing by itself, subject to its own 
peculiar treatment to produce and de- 
velop its value. 

Fancy yarns, then consist of such 
combinations of mohair, wool, cotton, 
etc., as will make striking effects in 
the way of lustre, color, or figure in 
the goods. These are obtained by 
twisting together, and by many other 
forms of combination, coloring, before 
It is not intended 
to say that such methods or means as 
are referred to are all, but that they 
indicate some ways to the end in view. 
As all cloths are not finished alike so 
the make of yarns may have had 
some process in the early stages of 
preparation or blending of the stock, 
which being developed in the fabric 
pleases the eye but gives no clue to 
how it was made. 


may be 


or after combining. 
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Color Shade Finder. 


There have been a number of de- 
vices which are described in books and 
getting at, mechani- 
cally, the shades of different 
We illustrate with this a new device, 


elsewhere, for 


colors. 


or apparatus, for determining the pro- 
per proportions of the primary colors 


Rep Disk 


lp 


in order to obtain any desired shade. 
This apparatus can, by proper manipu- 
lation, produce any given shade, by the 


the three primary 
Briefly 


consists of 


combination of 
colors—yellow, red and blue. 
stated, the instrument 
three sheets of gelatin, or equivalent 
translucent or transparent material 


Yerrow Disk 


mounted on a base, and so mounted as 
to pass one over the face of the other, 
the base having a scale properly divid- 
ed for getting the proper proportion of 
each color on the respective sheets. 
This will be observed in our illustra- 
tion, giving a plan view of the appara- 
tus. In the drawings, A, B and C des- 
ignate concentric circles secured to the 
base of the device in 
any suitable manner, A 
being the outer cirele, 
which gives proportions 
of yellow; B, the 
tral 
proportions of red; and 


ceL- 
circle, giving the 
Cc, the inner circle, giv- 
ing the 
blue; 
graduated from the one- 
hundredth part to the 
full strength of the 


proportions of 


each circle being 


color used, 
The disk is 
located on the 


yellow 
appa- 
ratus under the other 
two disks, and the blue 
The 
imprinted on 


disk is on top. 
yellow is 
the paper, and the red 
blue on 


and celluloid, 


gelatin, isinglass, mica, 
glass, or other transpar- 
ent or translucent 


that 


ma- 
terial allows the 
colors to blend or 
The 


complished by 


mix. 
imprinting is ac- 
half- 
gelatin-printing, 
photolithography. or 
The yel- 
low disk has the longest 
handle and corresponds 
with the outer circle, 
around which it rotates. 
The red disk has a cen- 
tral handle, which cor- 
responds with the cen- 
it rotates. 


tones, 


other process. 


tral circle, around which 
The blue disk has the shortest handle, 

with the inner 
which it rotates. 


corresponding circle 
and around 
These levers when moved to give any 
which 


also 


given shade, rest on figures 


give the proportions of color or colors 


required in blending or mixing the 
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same. The uppermost figures on- these 


circles represent the proportion of 
color to be used, and the undermost 
figures represent the proportion of re- 
ducing-ink to be mixed with the same. 
gives the 


indicating 


The shade-registering point 


desired color, the handles 
the proportions of color by which it is 
blended. centrally 


pivoted to the framework or 


These disks are 
base of 
the apparatus, and are rotated through 
the medium of the handles, as afore- 
said. 

Each disk is graded from the light- 
est to the deepest shade of the color on 
it, and the arrows at the shade-regis 
tering point indicate in what direction 
the sheet is to be moved by its handle 
in order to go from the lightest shade 
to the full strength of the color. 


C. A. Allen, for 30 years overseer 


mill of the 
Lowell, Mass., has 
health. His 

cane and 


of spinning in the No. 3 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
resigned 
help 
pipe. 
for the Appleton Co., has accepted the 


owing to poor 


presented him a 


James Davis, formerly overseer 


position. 


J. H. Hines, superintendent of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has accepted a similar position 
with the Manchester Mfg. Co., 
Ga. He 


ployees with a fine smoking case. 


Macon, 


was presented by his em- 


T. H. Wilkinson, formerly superin 
tendent of the Mills at 
Miss., engaged as 
superintendent by Messrs. Oliver Lup- 
ton & Co., of Philadelphia. 


Mississippi 


Wesson, has been 


William 
years 
Mfg. 


resigned. 


Hinchcliffe, for 
superintendent of the 


many 
Dallas 
Co.’s mill, Ala., 


Huntsville, has 


Thomas Nelson has succeeded J. 
T. Broadbent as clerk in the office at 
the Lowell School, 
Mass. 


Textile Lowell, 


—Alfred H. 
superintendent 


Ryan has resigned as 
designer for the 


New 


and 
James G. Knowles Woolen Co.. 
Castle, Del. 


Chenille, 


We _ illustrate, 
method for the 
which 


herewith, a new 


making of chenille 
many of our readers will un 
doubtedly recognized as a good thing, 
as suggestive, if nothing more. One 
of the objects of this method of mak- 
ing chenille, 


is to produce a woven 


strand having a heavy centrally in 


from which the 
Another object 


cased core, chenille 


yarns project. aimed 
at, is to provide a core with a chenille 
in which uncut loops alternate with a 
cut fur, and a still further object is to 
provide uncut loops of one color, or 
shade, and a cut fur of another color, 
or shade. 

The methods for attaining these ob- 
jects will be well understood by refer- 


Panttay mlis ad 


Improved Chondls 
Anal las sate thal 
weveuyeryyy 




















ring to the illustrations, which give a 
piece of chenille partly untwisted; a 


piece of the web from which the 


chenille is made; a diagram showin 


the method of weaving the web: and 
Similar diagrams illustrating 
which will be under- 
stood by those familiar with the man- 
ufacture of chenille. 

The chenille fabrie con- 


sists of a central heavy incased or in- 


certain 
modifications 


improved 


closed core, from which project uncut 
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chenille loops and a cut chenille fur, 


which in the twisted chenille form 


spiral convolutions, with the uncut 


loops and the cut fur lying side by 


side, the core being exposed between 


the convolutions when the chenille is 


not tightly twisted. In producing 


chenille of this character, there are 


employed two bunches of heavy core 
strands, separated from each other in 


the loom to the desired extent and 


each flanked by sets of fine warps, 


the loom being also provided with sel 
warps, as shown in the 


vage wires or 


method of weaving. 
When it is 


loops of the 


desired that the uncut 


chenille shall be of a 
color or shade different from the cut 


pile, three sets of wefts are 


The 
between 


fur or 


wefts are shot back and 


used. 


forth and around the 


bunches of core-threads, so as to be 


wrapped first around one of these 


bunches and then around the other, 


with the inner 
The 


and 


and are interwoven 


sets of fine warps. wefts 


are each shot between around 


of the core-strands 


bunches of 
the 


one 


and one of selvage wires 


or warps, so as to pass alternately 


vefts are 


around the same, and these 


interwoven with and bound by the 


outer sets of fine as will be 


fully 
method of 


warps, 
understood on reference’ to 


weaving, the result being 


the production of a web as shown in 


the completed web, which is then di- 


vided on the central longitudinal line, 


so as to produce two webs, each witl 


f central core inclosed or incased by 


the weft-yarns and having on one side 


projecting uncut loops, and on the 


other side a projecting cut fur or pile, 


which. when the chenille is twisted, 


will produce the effect shown in the 


strand of chenille. 


If desired, more than two sets of 


chenille-wefts may project from the 


central inclosed or incased core of the 
increasing the 


the 


chenille by simply 


number of wefts employed in 


weaving, and by employing a multi- 


selvage-warps the project- 


plicity of 


ing chenille yarns may form a pat 


tern instead of presenting 


plain, 


Straight edges, as shown. 


Mechanical Draft. 
The elaborate Treatise on Mechani- 
B. F. 
Mass., is 


cal Draft recently issued by the 


Sturtevant Co. of Boston, 


nique as a trade publication in that 


it presents no personal Claims for the 


merit of the system or the apparatus 


necessary for its operation, but relies 


solely on the statements of unbiased 


Witnesses to emphasize its features. 
For this following 


reason, the quo- 


tation from this important work is of 


special interest and value. It 


con- 
sists of a summary of the especial ad- 
Mechanica! 
sented by the 
Mr. Alfred 


fore the 


vintages of Draft as pre- 


well known engineer, 


Blechyden in a paper be- 
British Institution of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

“First, it 


“l that, if the 


He says: 


seems fairly well estab- 


lish boilers are well eon- 


structed and are provided with ample 


roon to insure circulation, their 


steaming power may without injury 


‘reased to about 30 to 40 per 


that 


cent, 
draft 


may be 


over obtained on natural 


mntinuous working, and 


lor 
about doubled for short runs. Second- 
iy, such augmentation is accompanied 
in normal cases, by an increased con- 
sumption per indicated horse 
But, 


power 


power, 
thirdly, the same or even greater 
with 
draft, 
be developed with a smaller expendi- 
fuel, the 


Leing indicated, it may, 


moderate assistance of forced 


ture of grates, ete., being 
rly proportioned. 


1 draft 


Fourthly, 
fuel 


under certain 


enables an inferior 


© used: and, fifthly, 


conditions of weather. when with nor 


mal proportions of boiler it would he 


impossible to maintain steam with 


natural draft, the normal power may 


with foreed draft be ensured In par 


ticular cases any or all the ndvan 


tages may be a source of 
and the first of 


sible 


economy: 


them may render 


pos 


that which would otherwise be 


impractieabl 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The opening of summer has brought 
no great changes in the knit goods 
situation. But for a few seasonal 
shifts, positions have not altered 
materially within a month. 

The closing days of April were so 
warm as to bring a grist of small re- 
orders on light weights, with a conse- 
quent stiffening of prices. Up to that 
time, a decided lagging tendency was 
noticeable. 

Notwithstanding this spurt, spring 
and summer specialties have in sev- 
eral instances proved distinctly disap- 
pointing. This is peculiarly true of 
golf hose. In the first place the spring 
was backward. Last season, dealers 
generally overloaded, forgetting the 
limited demand for such goods, also 
their experience with fancies, so re- 
cently. Between these two factors 
and minor influences, widespread 
weakness is apparent. There is small 
need, however, of holders of good 
stock getting scared, for eventually 
they are sure to pull out without loss. 

Fancy hosiery is in better condi- 
tion than could be expected, consider- 
ing the forced sales of large lots with- 
in a few weeks, which went far below 
eost. At such prices, of course, they 


were readily absorbed, but the demand 


has now been answered for six or 
eight weeks to come. Importers are 
feeling it severely, but they are meet- 
ing it squarely in a way that ought to 
teach the domestic trade a_ lesson. 
Thus far they have granted no appre- 
ciable concessions to stimulate trade. 

In this connection, a word of cau- 
tion is due on lace hosiery, for which 
there is still brisk demand, although 
it is to be noted that cancellations are 
creeping in upon foreign manufactur- 
ers. The experience on these goods is 
likely to be very much like that on 
fancies. 


Fine gauze hose, mostly for 
women’s wear, is in small, but steadily 
increasing request, that is almost sure 
to make present low prices more than 
firm in the near future. 

Generally speaking, foreign advices 
on hosiery are not strong, there hay- 
ing been but few advances of late and 
those small. Still, it is to be remem- 
bered, that this is never a promising 
period. 

In fancies, @hemnita reports a 
slackening on striped designs which 
are being crowded aside, for the time 
being, at least, by embroidered styles, 
ete. 

Seamless hosiery, in a word, may be 
said to be in as healthful condition as 
any branch of the domestic trade; too 
many mills, however, are turning in 
that direction. 

It should be remembered, also, that 
there is a limit in the market for spe- 
cialties, which cannot be forced even 
at sharp sacrifices. 

Full fashioned goods are steadier. 

Speculation is rife in underwear 
circles about the proposed combina- 
tion, cold water being mostly thrown 
on the plan, as might be expected at 
its present stage. It is the much de- 
sired individuality that has brought 
about the largest share of cut throat 
competition. Close combination ap- 
pears to be out of the question. If a 
few simple agreements can be reached 
by the more important manufacturers, 
the movement will be amply justified 
and the way paved for moderate ex- 
tension of uniform action. 

Fewer drives than usual at this sea- 
son are seen in foreign underwear. 
Importers have, in fact, entirely 
changed their business methods with- 
in three or four years, and have now 
fairly begun to reap their profits 
thereon. Their fall orders are alike 
gratifying in quantity, quality and 
price. 
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Bathing suits were never before of- 
fered in such variety and elaboration. 

Mercerized goods, interwoven with 
wool yarns, which give the rich effect 
of silk, are in increasing display; their 
price, however, is too high to make an 
extensive appeal. With improved proc- 
their introduction cannot fail 
to widen. 

Ribbed goods are in continuous call, 
but some mills have so long juggled 
with their prices that they are deriv- 
ing little advantage therefrom. 

Flat goods are as much demoralized 
as ever, by the craze for fleeces, which 
must be nearits height. Indeed, even 
with the present rush, fleece manufac- 


esses, 














turers who have bid low for business, 
are beginning to suffer; one does not 
like to think what will happen when 
the crowd turns its back on cotton 
fleeces, now being so readily tried. 

By way of general characterization, 
it may be remarked that the trade is 
in as hopeful condition as at any time 
the last six months, and considers 
the prospects equal to any within as 
many years. 


Automatic Yarn Changer for Circular 
Knitting Machines. 


We illustrate the mechanism of an 
automatic yarn changer, for circular 
knitting machines, in which the yarn 
changer rotates with the cam ring. 
Our illustrations represent a side ele- 
vation of a portion of a circular knit- 
ting machine, to which has been sup- 
plied the mechanical device; a vertical 
section of the yarn check and guide; 
a side elevation of the upper portion 
of the knitting machine, the yarn 
changer being shown in vertical sec- 
tion; and vertical section (A), of the 
latch the 
view of 


face 
and the 


guard, showing inner 


the yarn changer, 

























































































relative location of the needles, and 
inner face representations (B, C, D, 
E) of the yarn changer in its various 
positions. 

The knitting machine shown in the 
drawings, in the main, is of an old 
construction, and consists of a bed, 
standards, cam ring, needle cylinder, 
and pattern wheel. The means for ro- 
tating the cam ring and for imparting 
an intermittent rotary movement to 





















































the pattern wheel are not shown, as 
it is evident that such movements 
may be imparted in various ways. 
The yarn guide has a vertical cen- 
tral opening, its lower end coming out 
ot the side of the shank. A horizontal 
opening is formed through the shank 
of the guide, which is located centrally 
over the needle cylinder. In chang- 
ing from one yarn to another, the 
yarn to be used must be moved into 
engagement with the needles before 
the other yarn is thrown out of use. 
This is accomplished by the employ- 
ment of a disk, having the holes near 
This disk 
is supported by the ring cam, and is 


its upper and lower edges. 


moved bodily around the needles, and 
when the pattern wheel has revolved 
to bring one of the cams against the 
rod <A, 
rod will be moved into the path of the 


the prongs supported by the 
arms of the spider; and by the bodily 
movement of the spider, the arms of 
the latter will come in contact with 
the prongs, which will revolve the 
spider a little more than one-half a 
revolution to the right; and when the 
rod B is moved by another one of the 
cams, the prongs will engage the arms 
of the spider and revolve the latter in 
the reverse direction, and return it to 
its original position. 





The Past and Present of Chemnitz 
Hosiery. 





A WINK OR TWO AT THE FUTURE. 
From the introduction of hosiery 
making down to 1840, only one hose 
was made at atime. (Parenthetically 
one may put in that the date when the 
first pair was made goes back beyond 
whither the memory of man runneth). 
The one-at-a-time making machines 
were wooden, made in “forty-eleven” 
little places among the mountains. 
The fitting with needles, in fact the 
finishing or fitting up of the machines 
was looked after by Limbach and 
Chemnitz technicians or mechanicians. 
These machines were as simple as 


goodman Lee’s “looms.” The threads 
had to be put over by hand. The ar- 


tificial, self-acting, mechanical thread- 
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thrower came later. For a long time 
(happy times) the production was con- 
fined to houses in the hills; humble 
houses they were too. How happy 
those times were is one of the things 
that old timers take great delight in 
telling. Usually a knitter 
worked with one or two apprentices. 


Inaster 


Lime never hung heavy on anyone's 


hands. There was free trade, if 
laissez faire means anything; for mas- 
ter and men let each other do pretty 
much as they pleased. Mondays were 


usually “blue” and Tuesdays, too, 
were often taken up with getting over 
the good time had on Saturday night 
and Sunday. Wednesday work went 
on for all it was worth. Ofttimes 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday saw 
master and men making up in the 
night for the neglect of the other days, 
particularly when orders “pressed.” 
The dull monotony of the day’s work 
was relieved by song, sad, gay and 
serious. The women, whose work was 
to spin and spool, sang accompani 
ments. 

The knitting industry took the 
place, in part, of the ancient spinning 
industry. It was hereditary. Sons 
saw how their sires did it, took to it 
as children and grew expert. At first 
only coarse goods came from the 
frame. This seems to be the normally 
natural growth of almost all indus 
tries, not excepting agriculture 

Sometime in the thirties, fine goods 
got going. This was due to the finer, 
improved machines. The enormous 
difference is shown by the following 
interesting facet. A factor from 
Gruena ran in one day to Hohenstein 
and offered a merchant a quarter of 
Think of it, a factor to 
march all the way up or down from 


a dozen pair. 


Gruena to Hohenstein to show and 
sell three pairs of machine made hose. 
Now there are machines that turn off 
twelve and sixteen at once. Where it 
was a factor with three pairs each, in 
the past. on which they made more 
than modest profits, one sees Gruena 
sending huge wains or wagons full to 
Hermsdorfs to be dyed or to Hohen- 
stein to be packed. The house or 
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home industry is passing away. Fer 
good or evil the men of the mountains 
are going up into the big mills, into 
the miles of brick and mud, among 
the dark streets, the crime and shame 
and sin of big cities. It is inevitable, 


perhaps, but not better, not good. 
What the end is to be would be hard 
to predict. There is no reason for 
thinking the 


than it 


world worse off now 


was then. For the hundreds 
that had good stockings then, millions 
have them now. I’m not sure that it 


would be wise to go back into the 


past. There was lots in it with which 


we would find it hard to get along. 
Whether we 
The 


wheel, it never turns backward. 


will or not, we can't. 
ratchet 
The 
methods employed, here, in the manu- 
knit 
age the men ip Massachusetts, Rhode 


wheel of progress is a 


facture of goods should encour- 


Island, all over New England and in 
New York, who have gone in for hos- 
What 


has been done so successfully on this 


iery, underwear and gloves. 


side can surely be done among your 
people. Push, patience, progress. 


BROWN 


Circular Knitting Machine. 


We give, herewith, two illustrations 


representing new contrivances for a 


circular kuitting machine, primarily 
contemplating means for rotating the 
eam ring. or head, in either direction, 


without the use of a cog gearing or 
other devices usually resorted to for 
imparting motion. The brief descrip 
tion that we will give of the principal 
features, together with the drawings, 
will enable practical knitters to have a 
clear conception of their purposes. 
The upper illustration is a perspective 
machine, 


view of a cireular knitting 


while the lower illustration is a ver 
tical sectional view, at one side of the 
The hori 


machine has 


plane of the yarn carrier. 


zontal base-ring of the 


provided, at one side, a clamp, by 
which the machine can ! 


table 


means of 


readily secured to a shelf, or 


similar support. 


The horizontal base-ring of the ma- 


chine is formed in its upper side with 
an annular guide rabbet or groove, and 
has fastened to its upper side and at 
the inner peripheral edge thereof, by 
means of screws or similar fastenings, 
the lower end of the 


upright needle- 


cylinder. The needle-cylinder is thus 


rigidly connected with the base-ring, 


so as to form a stationary part of the 
The 


the ordinary construction, being pro- 


machine. needle-cylinder is of 


Vided in its exterior face with a eir- 


cumferential series of vertically-dis- 


posed needle channels or grooves in 


which reciprocate the vertically-mov- 
able The 
needles are retained within their guide 


knitting-needles, knitting- 


channels or grooves in the ordinary 


manner, and are provided at their 
lower ends with the usual outwardly- 


disposed heel projections, which travel 
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on the track formed by the upper edge 
of the cam ring or head. 

The revoluble cam head 
loosely encircles the needle-cylinder at 
the lower end, and is provided at its 
lower edge with an outturned bearing- 
flange, which loosely registers in the 
annular guide rabbet or groove, form- 
ed in the upper side of the base-ring, 
and the bearing-flange of the cam ring 
or head is detachably retained within 


ring or 


the rabbet or groove by means of a 
plurality of detach- 
ably secured on the upper side of the 
and 


retaining-plates, 


base-ring by means of screws, 
having their inner edges overlapping 
The 


mounting of the cam ring or head in 


the peripheral edge of the flange. 


this manner permits this ring or head 
to freely revolve or rotate around the 
stationary needle-cylinder, while at the 
time permitting the 
moval and replacing thereof whenever 


same ready re- 
necessary. 

The upper track edge of the cam 
ring or head lies for its greater por- 
tion in a horizontal plane, but at one 
side of the ring or head is downwardly 
curved on the are of a circle, as noted 
at A, at which point the ring or head 
has rigidly fastened to the outer face 
thereof a segmental 
plate, to the inner concaved side of 
which cam-supporting plate are fitted 


cam-supporting 


needle actuating or controlling cams. 

In operating the machine the crank 
arm or lever is grasped and thrown 
against a stop-arm on the crank-sup- 
porting bracket, and since this bracket 
is rigidly connected with the cam-ring, 
a continued pressure on the crank arm 
or lever will provide for the rotation 
of the cam ring or head, and a conse- 
quent operation of the needles to pro- 
vide for knitting the fabric. 

In the operation of the machine it is 
necessary to keep the fabric properly 
stretched, and to provide for this a 
work-holding spider is employed, es- 
sentially comprising a plurality of 
radially-disposed hook-arms, 
radiating from a common center and 
provided at their outer terminals with 
hooks, engaging with the fabric, all of 
which can be seen in the illustration. 


curved 


Knit Goods Covered with Fur, Ete. 


An ingenious method has been the 
subject of a recent invention for the in- 
corporation with a knitted fabric as a 
base, of a superficial layer or covering 
of down or fur, for the production of a 
finished article of beauty and utility. 
This fabric is intended to serve as a 
substitute for the natural skins of 
down-bearing birds, and of fur-bearing 
animals, which are largely employed in 
the manufacture of wearing apparel, 
at a greatly reduced cost. The range 
of the applicability of this textile is 
wide. 

We give, herewith, a plan view, a 
perspective view, and an end view of 
the fabric. 
trimming has 
been made, or have 
made to produce feather trimming, by 
interweaving the membrane or quills 
of feathers, with the barb or vexilla 
attached fabric with 
which the membrane or quill is incor- 
porated. 


Heretofore feather 


attempts been 


thereto, into a 
Such material, however, be- 
comparatively 
manufacture, differs from the present 


sides being costly to 
material in many respects, but more 
absence of the 
this 
fabric for which fur or down can be 
incorporated to excellent advantage. 
The distinguishing characteristics of 
the present fabric are due to the fact 
that a uniform covering for the fabric 


particularly in the 


downy appearance exhibited in 


base is produced, or a covering which 
is substantially of the same degree of 
thickness or homogeneity throughout. 

In order to make clear how this fab- 
ric is produced, we will state that a 
knitting-machine or loom of any pre- 
ferred description is utilized. During 
the knitting there is 
provided in 
to the 
mechanism, a 


operation 
juxtaposition 
web-forming 


close 
needles or 


loose mass of fur or 


down designed to be incorporated with 


the fabric, confining the mass in its 
loose state in such a manner as will 
keep the upper thread, as shown in the 
erd view, constantly working among 
the mass in such a manner as will 
cause it to take in each bend or loop 
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that it makes in being incorporated 
into the web a small quantity of the 
hair or downy filaments that consti- 
tute the mass of down or fur in which 
the thread works. The fur or down is 
fed solely by gravity to the needles or 
web-producing mechanism, so that the 
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web is formed, as it were, in an at 
mosphere of down or fur out of which 
it continuously feeds and incorporates 


with itself a portion. In the manner 


described the hairs or downy filaments 
are severally caught up and confined 
within the loops of which the web 2 is 
composed, and produces upon the sur- 
face of the fashioned the 
downy or furred layer as seen in the 
illustrations. 


web so 


After the web, with its 
covering is formed, all loose particles 
of fur or down not incorporated with 
or properly adherent to the fabric may 
be driven away, as by an air-blast or 
other means. 

In some instances it might be ad- 
vantageous to employ unshrunken 
shrinkable thread in the manufacture 
of the textile base or and 
after the down or fur is incorporated 
backing to shrink 
wetting. By 
means an exceedingly 


backing, 


with such base or 
the fabric, as by this 
strong adher- 


ence between the material and its 
backing may be secured. 

It is not new, however, to weave 
into a fabric base a covering of loose 
wool or similar material. This proc- 


ess, however, is distinguished from 
the present one, and the article pro- 
duced is distinguishable from the one 
referred to here, because of the coher- 
ency of weol on the one hand and the 
segregated or disconnected character 
of down or fur on the other hand. In 
operating upon a coherent mass, like 
carded example, the fila- 
ments of the wool being connected and 


wool, for 


adherent throughout the mass, it is not 
only possible but necessary to present 
the wool to the knitting mechanism in 
a positive manner by the employment 
of a positive feeding mechanism. Now 
in the treatment of down or fur, each 
filament being separate, the material 
cannot 


be presented to the knitting 


mechanism except in a loose mass. 
Consequently there is a clear distine- 
tion in the character and appearance 
of articles produced by incorporating 
carded wooi or the like with a fabric 
base and by incorporating loose down 
or fur base. In the 
former the filaments of wool lie along 


with a fabric 
and close to the fabric, while in the 
latter the individual hairs project sev- 
erally at an angle from the fabric. 
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Knitting Machine. 


Some recent improvements have 
been made in knitting machines, that 
have become subjects for letters 
patent, applicable to various forms of 
knitting and other machines, which we 
can allude to only at this time by de- 
scription, designed more particularly 
for application to what are known as 
“straight-knitting’’ machines, and es- 
pecially to that form in which two 
rows of needles are employed that are 
inclined to each other, and in which 
the needles of each row in their opera 
tion are reciprocated across the needles 
of the other row, as in what is known 
to the art as the “Lamb knitting- 
machine,” the objects of the invention 
being to provide a machine of this 
class in which the several operations 
of knitting stripes in the article or 
fabric being produced at predetermin- 
ed intervals by a supplementary yarn, 
of knitting welts in the article or fab 
ric at the required places, of widening 
the article or fabric at the proper 
places on one or both edges to fashion 
the same for its intended use, and of 
stopping the machine at a predeter- 
mined point in the knitting of the 
article or fabric, and when the tension 
upon it is reduced below a certain 
limit, or otherwise may be automati- 
cally accomplished, and the delivery of 
the yarns to the needles during the 
knitting operation more efficiently con- 
trolled. 

To these ends the contrivance con- 
sists, first, in the guides for the main 
and the supplementary yarns, and in 
the means whereby the one is auto- 
matically brought into and the other 
earried out of operation, and vice 
versa, 18 the knitting of the plain or 
body portion of the article, or the 
stripes therein may require; second, in 
the needle-operating cams and in the 
means whereby one of these cams may 
be automatically carried out of and 
brought back into operative connec- 
tion with its appropriate row of 
needles, as the knitting of a welt or 
the plain or body portion of the article 
or fabric may demand: third, in the 


needle-lifters and in the means where 
by they are automatically brought into 
operation to successively raise and 
bring into operation a needle at each 
edge of the article or fabric being knit 
at each forward and backward recip 
rocation of the cams to effect the 
widening thereof, and automatically 
carried out of operation when the 
widening of the article or fabric is not 
required; fourth, in the stopping mech 
anism and in the means through 
which it is put into operation to stop 
the movements of the machine at th: 
required time or under certain prede 
termined conditions; and fifth, in the 
peculiarities of construction of th 
yarn-controlling devices, whereby the 
yarns at certain portions of the travel 
of the needle-operating cams are posi 
tively held, and at others are left free 
to pass to the needles. 





Fraud in the Sale of Woolen Goods. 


We have referred, in previous is 
sues, to the attempt by the legislature 
of Connecticut, to enact a law for the 
alleged purpose of preventing fraud 
in the sale of woolen, shoddy and cot- 
ton goods. A petition to this effect 
was introduced at the last session of 
the Connecticut legislature, but the 
committee to which it was referred 
reported unfavorably, and tue bill 
that was prepared was rejected by 
both the House and Senate. In order 
that our readers may see the character 
of the designed legislation, we give 
the act in full as sent to us by the 
Secretary of State. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section 1. Any person or persons 
who shall manufacture, sell, offer for 
sale,or exchange,any yarn, knit, wool 
en or felted fabric, or article designed 
for clothing to wear, and made in 
part or whole of wool, cotton or 
shoddy, shall cause the same to be 


tagged, labeled, or stamped with 


statement in the English language of 
the portion of each material entering 
such article or fabric. 
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The terms wool and cotton 
as herein shall be 
mean new fibres such as have not be- 
The 


shall be construed to mean any of the 


Sec. 2. 


used construed to 


been used. term shoddy 


fi re 


materials known commercially as 


shoddy, noils, and wastes 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons vio- 
lating the provisions of this act, shall 
for the first offense be fined twenty 


five dollars, and in default of payment 
thereof be imprisoned thirty days; for 
any subsequent offense said fine and 
imprisonment shall be doubled. 

The 
Commissioner shall extend to and cover 


Sec. 4. duties of the Dairy 


violations of this act, the same as pro- 


vided by law for the inspection of 


dairy and food products, and the same 


laws governing the prosecutions or 


violations of the law regulating the 


and sale of adulterated 


food or 


manufacture 


articles of drink, shall ex 


tend to and cover any violation of this 
act. 
effect 


This act shall take 


and be in force on and after January 


Sec. 5. 


Ist, 1900. 


Flexible Skin or Fabric. 


There are several methods for mak- 


ing skins and fabrics flexible for va- 
rious uses, as substitutes for leather. 
We believe it has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated that naphthol is an im- 
portant ingredient in flexible pyroxy- 
lin compositions containing camphor. 
It is found that by dissolving pyroxy- 
lin in a mixture consisting of a suit- 
able oil, a liquid solvent of pyroxylin 
and naphthol a product is got which 
with coloring-matter 


cloth, 


can be combined 


and then spread upon leather, 


or other fabric to produce an article 
place of finished 


Which takes the 


leather goods. It is essential that the 
solvent either consists of or contains a 
volatil 

This 


solvent of py- 


liquid of comparatively slow 


ity and immiscible with water. 


liquid must either be a 


roxylin or form a solvent in combina 


tion with the other ingredients. There 


are many liquids which answer this 


deseription. For instance, acetate of 


amyl, benzoic ether, propionic ether, 


eapronic ether, formate of amyl, and 
fusel-oil, have been successfully used. 

A good 
for cloth or leather is as follows: 


formula for coating a solu- 


tion 
soluble pyroxylin, one hundred parts; 


amyl acetate, three hundred parts; 


cas- 


wood-spirit, three hundred parts; 


tor-oil, one hundred and fifty parts; 


beta-naphthol, two to three parts 


The proportion of wood spirit can be 


varied according to the solubility of 


the particular pyroxylin employed, so 


as to make a _ solution suitable for 


spreading and, other things being 


equal, the proportion of oil be changed 

to suit the flexibility desired. 
Suitable pigments for coloring can 

with the com 


be ground in or mixed 


position in the manner usually em 


ployed for coloring. enameling, or 
waterproofing mixtures. 

The finished fabric is susceptible of 
embossing or burnishing and will re- 
main pliable for a long time without 
decomposition or offensive odor. 


Cotton yarn trust will absorb large 
New Bedford, Fall 
River and Taunton, embracing 641,614 


spinning mills of 


spindles with a capitalization in stock 


of $7,050,000. These plants have cost 


for construction about 39,000,000. 


They practically control the cotton 


varn industry in fine and medium 


high grade yarns. A. B. Sanford says 


offered for the stocks of 


that the price 


these corporations, everything taken 


into consideration, is a fair and liberal 


one, and the stockholders will do well 


to accept of the offers made the trust, 


to sell out and take their money 


This is a good opportunity for them 


The extraordinary development of 


Cerman industry during the last few 


“rs has brought about a eonsider 


increase of female labor, as well 


ain increased employment of chil 


dren, both in factories and in hous 


industries. 
has been 


Eugene CC. Gaynor 


elected to the positions of treasurer, 
manager and one of the trus- 


Miller Mfg. Co., 


general 
tees of the River 


Athol, Mass. 
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Silk. 


RAW SILK — TWISTING — CONDITIONING 
— WASTE. 


The United States consul at St 
Etienne, has recently sent a communi- 
cation to the State Department, to the 
effect that in France, as soon as the co- 
coons of the silk worm arrive at the 
factory, where they are to undergo the 
reeling process, they are exposed to 
a steam bath in an oven, in order to 
asphyxiate the chrysalids and thus 
prevent piercing of the cocoons. Af- 
ter this operation the cocoons are tak- 
en to the drying room where they re- 
main three months. Another method 
much more rapid is that of the hot air 


Exposed to a temper- 
twelve 


drying process. 
ature of 140 degrees F. 
hours the cocoons become dry enough 
to be immediately packed. There is 
still another system, which is a combi- 
nation of the two already mentioned; 
that is to say. steam is first applied to 
kill the chrysalids, and a current of 
hot air is turned on to the 
necessary desiccation. 

When the cocoons are brought to the 
reeling factory a girl, or “fileuse,” 
before a large basin made of copper or 
iron coated with enamel and filled with 


for 


complete 


sits 


water: she throws them into the water 


which she brings rapidly to a 


high , 


temperature by means of a steam 
tap. Then by the aid of a little broom 
formed of briar twigs, called an “es- 
corbette,” she strikes the cocoons light- 
ly. By this little operation the outside 
coverings, which are considered an in- 
ferior .product, are removed. This 
floss silk, called “frisons,” is collected 
in the form of cords and plunged into 
cold water to harden the glutinous 
substance. The proportion of frisons 
is from 25 to 30 per cent. They are 
taken out of the water twice a day and 
dried. Preference is given to the fris- 
ons coming from the spinning mills 
where the work is done at the highest 
terinperature, 

When the girl has sufficiently beat 
en the cocoons she detaches, from the 
broom the bundle of threads sticking 
to it, and them in her left 
hand proceeds with her right to re- 
move the loose silk (debavage). This 
operation consists in drawing out each 
thread of silk until it is perfectly free 
from She then fixes the 
hook on the basin and 
commences to reel. 

Of late this 


seizing 


frisons. 
thread to a 
years 


manual labor 


has been in the more important spin- 
ning mills, supplanted by ingeniously 
devised machinery, invented by MM. 
ferthaud & Fils, of 


Lyons, reeling 
from four to six threads at a time. 
Taking the loose silk of several co 
coons according to the size required, 
the fileuse joins them and passes them 
through the drawplate (filiere), and 
thus prepares two threads, which she 
crosses by twisting one around the 
other a great number of times, from 
2 to 300. She separates them again, 
passing them through a ring on each 
side of the bar, and after 
them once more she attaches them to 
the wheel, which she turns either by 
foot or by hand, and the unrolling of 
the cocoon commences. 


crossing 


The wheel is 
usually of large dimensions, from 39 
to 50 inches in circumference, though 
many smaller ones are used. 

Once the wheel is put in motion, the 


operator keeps her eyes on the cocoons 
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and on the thermometer, for the water 
must be kept constantly at 158 degrees 
F. For a long time, when the thread 
broke while winding, the attendant 
simply continued her work by passing 
the distal end on the wheel, but now 
the custom is to tie both ends in a form 
of knot. Special girls, called “nou- 
euses” or knotters, are told off for 
this purpose. 

The method of folding the silk when 
taken off the wheel varies according to 
the country. In France, the custom is 
to make skeins by folding it into two 
and twisting one side over the other 
and then making it up into 
when it is ready for the next opera- 
tion, called “moulinage” or silk twist- 


bales, 


ing. 

The silk in the 
twisted; it forms simply a bundle of 
threads glued together, and cannot be 
employed as such. To prepare it for 
the dye it is twisted, by which its de- 
while 


raw state is not 


gree of resistance is increased 
its elasticity is diminished, and when 
the operation is completed it takes the 
name of “organsin.” In the mill, the 
silk undergoes a double 
reeling and cleaning before being final- 
ly twisted and made up in hanks or 
skeins for the market. 

Before the buyer will accept deliv- 


process of 


ery of the silk he requires it to pass 
through the condition house (that of 
St. Etienne is very important) in order 
to estimate its true weight, as it is 
easy to increase the weight of silk by 
damping it with water by reason of 
its great hygrometric properties. How- 
ever, it has been proved after long and 
minute observation that the silk con- 
tains normally 10 per cent. of humid- 
ity, and the work of the 
house is to reduce any excess over that 
standard. To effect this object, the 
weight of the silk rendered absolutely 
is first 
then 2 quantum of humidity, which by 
agreement has been fixed at 11 per 
cent., is added. Up to 1839 the process 
of desiccation consisted in exposing all 


condition 


anhydrous determined, and 


the silk on shelves of iron grating for 
twenty-four hours in a room heated 
to 84° F. If the silk lost from 3 to 4 


per cent., the operation had to be re- 
commenced. The results offered no 
security and were frequently contest- 
ed. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Lyons improved the method, and to it 
is due the Talabot apparatus by which 
for the first time (1839) absolute desic- 
cation was obtained. In this appa- 
ratus the silk was exposed for three 
hours to a temperature of 221° F., ob- 
tained by a current of steam. In 1852, 
M. Persoz perfected this method by a 
current of very hot air acting simul- 


Balance 





aan Thermometer 
a5 ? 
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taneously by its rapidity and its high 
temperature. This last apparatus has 
been used ever since in all the condi- 
tion houses 
under the name of “The Talabot-Per- 


throughout the country, 
soz-Rogeat desiccator,” and has the ap- 
pearance of a cylinder of sheet iron 
291;, inches in height and 16 inches in 
diameter. 

After weighing the bale three sam- 
ples of 500 grams (1.1 pounds) each are 
chosen—one from the top, one from the 
middle, and the third from the bottom 
of the bale. 
the hygrometric condition of the bale, 


These three lots represent 
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and serve as a basis for the condition 


test. Two of them are first placed-in 


2 receptacle, where the silk loses a 


portion of its humidity, and are then 
Here, 


the silk is suspended on the arm of an 


carried to the Persoz apparatus. 


extremely sensitive balance (known 
weights being on the other arm) form- 
machine and 
The 


the action of the current of hot air re- 


ing part of the covered 


hermetically. silk submitted to 


mains in position until the balance 


shows by its immobility that there is 


no longer any decrease in weight. 


The two lots of 500 grams are thus ab- 
and a ealeulation is 


solutely dried, 


made of the difference between the ac 
tual and the primary weights. If the 
hyzrometric condition showed a differ 
ence of more than 1% per cent. of one 
lot, as compared with the other, the 
third lot must undergo the same proc- 
Finally, the weight of 


the bale is calculated in proportion to 


ess. 


absolute 


the weights found for 
the 
the 


the 


the samples. 
The duration of 
ceed 45 
the 


kept at 248° F, 


test does not ex 


minutes, temperature of 


interior of apparatus being 


The quantity of silk passing annual. 


lv through the condition house at St. 


Etienne exceeds 


1,000,000 pounds. 
After passing through the condition 
house, the 


silk is submitted to another 


operation called “‘titrage,” in order to 


determine its quality. For this pur- 


pose, a certain number of skeins of 


silk, of a given weight and 
little 
pass thence to a yard 
49.21 
revolving around a 

This 


with a cog wheel centrolling a 


length, 


are placed upon a wheel and 


windle, which 


measures exactly inches in cir- 


cumference, hori- 


zontal axis. axis is furnished 


series 


of others 


which, in their turn, put in 


motion the needle of an _ indicator: 


when the needle has executed a com- 


plete revolution, corresponding to 400 
turns of the windle, a catch stops the 
machine throws 


instuntaneously and 


the windle ont of gear. The skein ob- 


taired, which measures exattly 546.8 


yards in length, is weighed in a 
proved balance. 


The third and last testing operation 


is that of “decreusage” or ungummi 
This is effected by boiling a small sa 
ple of the silk for one hour in a b 
of distilled 

fourth of its 
After 
taken 
put 


water containing on 
weight of 
half 


well 


white soa 


the first hour, the silk is 


out and wrung and t 


back again for another half ho 
, after which it is thoroug 
of cold 
remove all particles of soap that n 


of boiling 


washed in a current water 


have remained, As this operation p 


duces a loss of weight amounting 


er cent., the buyer calculates 
price accordingly. 

Under the name of 
The 
pierced, the 


Waste are ¢o 


prised: cocoons 


spotted 
first coverings of the 
coon (frisons), the heart of the coco 
which on account of its extreme t 
derness cannot be unraveled, and 
defective portions of the raw silk 
the 


from 


moved during moulinage 
the differ: 


warping, and 


waste resulting 


operations of winding, 


weaving. Nothing is lost; the p 


ucts are classed under two great 
The ] 


combed, fi! 


schappes and fantaisies. 


terial is not carded, but 


flax, and tinally made up into skeins 
The annual consumption of 


floss s 


in France is over 4,000,000 pounds 


In Java and Sumatra printing 


done by drawing the design upon ¢1 


with a very small 
melted 


alivy do this work. 


kettle « 
Women 


copper 


taining Witkx. 


gene 


It was known in 1677 by the E 


India Company that calico was impo 


ed into England from India, to 


printed upon in imitation of Ind 


chintz. 


In 1764 printing was establis 


in Laneashire, Eng., in consequenc 
the cheapness of fuel, and of 


shire being the county of 


Lan 
the cott 
manufacture, 


In 1700 the import of printed fa 
rics from India into England was p 
hibited by Parliament. 

In England 
were 


home-printed cott 


taxed 3d. per yard in 1702, whi 
was increased to 6d. per yard in 17 
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Hints About Silk Weaving. 


zg. F. F. 


Of all operations and treatments, to 


which silk has to be submitted before 
it can make its final appearance in the 
shape of a woman's beautiful dress or 
on a fair damsel’s hat the process of 
weaving is the most important one. 
This is no doubt true of other fibres, 
but 
than 


as for instance cotton or wool, 


silk being so much more costly 
the care which has to be 


either eXxer- 


cised in its manufacture has to be pro 
portionately greater. 

Silk is delivered to the weave rooms 
either on rolls or beams (the first for 
ribbons, the second for broad-goods), 


whereon the threads are assembled 


in their number and length. 


Heretofore, 


proper 


the silk has always been 


i thread er end, any part of which if 


defective could be and in truth was 


removed, without any material 


easily 
damage to the manufacturer. In the 


operation of weaving, however 


where the silk, if not in reality yet 


practically so, changes from a fibre or 


thread into a solid mass or texture, 


and interlaces with thousands of other 
threads for the purpose of forming a 
cloth ov ribbon, no defects can be re 


moved after they once get seven or 


eight inches beyond the weaving pick 
line, If 
to look at or 


such defects are unpleasant 
attract the attention of 
the buyer’s eve, it will need but very 
“second” out 


few of them to make a 


of a 50-yard piece of broad-silk, and 
often will such a single defect change 
ribbon by 


the career of a piece of 


sending it to the remnant box instead 
of to the dry goods counter. 

It will be seen that for these reasons 
the lot of him who receives the warps 
and is responsible for returning the 
silk thereon in the shape of perfectly 
woven goods, is not an easy one, and 
anything which tends to aid him on 
his difficult road is always gratefully 
appreciated by him. By this I mean 
that loom fixers and weavers, by using 
a little 


ease his 


judgment of their own could 


task very considerably. <A 


large majority of them are willing 


euough and prompt enough in doing 
What they are told to do, but when it 
comes to seeing things that are wrong, 
as for instance defects in the weave, 
cross drafts in reed or harness,. slack 
filling, anything at all, 


be bereft of 


they seem to 


their eyesight. This is, 


I think, because they were never 


taught to see these things in a proper 


light; and as I know many of them to 


be anxious to learn and improve 


themselves, these few hints are writ- 


ten for their possible benefit. 


Returning to the time when the 


Warps are delivered to the weaving 
department (Il am speaking just now 
of a broad-silk plant), the chances are 
9 to 1, that the person entrusted with 
such delivery, will, when arrived at 
his destination, take the beam off his 
shoulder and instead of laying it 
down gently. he will let it slide off his 
shoulder quickly, and plant it upright 
Now 


the man’s shoulder a fraction of a see- 


upon tie floor. this might 


ease 


ond ahead of what might have been 


the case otherwise, but at the same 
time it does or at least very often does 
the warp 


irreparable injury, as 


through the jerk of putting the warp 
upon the floor in an upright position, 
the many layers of silk on the beam 
will shift their place, and when weav- 
ing the warp will not come off straight 
stick Tto- 


behind the cross-rods, hut 


zether and have the appearance of 
being crossed, 


Very 


warper 


often the 
held 


crossing the 


weaver or the 
will be respousible for 


thus warp, Whereas in 
reality it was simply due to handling 
the beam carelessly. 

The twister who gets the warp after 
it is delivered to the weave room, will 
often do the same thing, while getting 
his loom ready, and loom fixers should 
lave their eyes wide open to prevent 
The 


rule is that a silk warp siould always 


such maltreatment of warps. 
be kept in a horizontal position from 
the time it leaves the warping mill un- 
til the beam has been emptied of silk. 
loom 


The better a weaves and the 
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less work a weaver has to do, the bet- 
ter will be the cloth produced. This 
understood, for the less 
chance a weaver has of putting his 
hands into the silk, or 
wrong, or soiling them, the less causes 
for defect will he give. Therefore it 
should be every loom fixer’s supreme 


is easily 


tying in ends 


ambition to have the looms under him 
in the very best shape, which means 
good cloth, good production and good 
pay. Yet to gratify that ambition is 


not so easy, as some looms will be 


very obstinate and refuse to be im- 
proved for a long time; but as I often 
told loom 
they didn’t know what was the matter, 
try until they found out,” they just as 
often succeeded in finding the causes 


fixers in such cases, “If 


of some other loom’s balkiness. 
It is important that a 
should be properly secured to the floor, 
self that it 
would seem incredible any one should 


very loom 


a necessity so evident 
ever overlook it, as, if not so fastened, 
the vibrations of the loom when run- 
ning will 
lutely 
looms which were screwed down with 


make good weaving abso- 


impossible. Yet I have seen 
anywhere from one to three screws, 
and I have also seen such that were 
running without being screwed to the 
floor at all, dancing a jig of the most 
approved style, and the loom fixer in 
charge never knowing or thinking of 
anything being wrong. The following 
story which happened under my own 
eyes will point out that such careless- 
ness is not only detrimental to the 
weaving part thereof, but also detri- 
mental to the safety of life and limb. 

One day I was sitting in my office, 
when some of the most unearthly 
vells and shrieks I ever heard, coming 
from the direction of the weave shop, 
reached my ear. My hair immediately 
Rushing out of the 
oftice I was met by a deadly pale look- 
ing loom fixer, who led the way to the 
There I beheld 
drive shaft, al- 
ceiling, first a 
complete broad-silk loom, and second, 


stood on its end. 


scene of the accident. 
from the 


high as the 


suspended 
most as 


suspended inside the loom, one of my 


twisters. After much investigation I 


found the way the accident happened, 
The twister, having 
orders to twist a warp into that partic- 
ular loom, went to work by first throw- 
ing off the belt, this being a safety 
measure and the rule. But instead of 
“sticking” to the and throwing 
the belt off on the outside, he for no 
obvious reason, threw the belt off on 


which was this: 


rule 


the inside, where there was a hanger 
close to the pulley. For a while every- 
thing right, the 
twisted, the belt hung quietly and the 
shaft revolved as usual. But by and 
by the belt became jammed between 


went all twister 


hanger and pulley and finally got so 
tight, that the pulley took the belt, 
the helt took the loom (which was se- 
cured to the floor with one screw), and 
the loom took the twister, for a little 
Though the 
this 
witnessed it, 


aerial excursion. rescue 


was easy, the lesson accident 


taught those who was 
very wholesome. 

The warp twisted in and tied up, the 
At this 


convince 


loom is ready for weaving. 


fixers should 
that 
ness nor reed are any wrong drafts. 


point loom 


themselves, neither in the har- 
They can easily do this, by weaving 
a few inches with a filling of a color 
in strong contrast to that of the warp. 
Then will look 


with an emphasis on sharp, 


they have to sharp, 
because 
most loom fixers proceed in the above 
related manner, but when it comes to 
the important part, they merely look, 
and cast a casual glance at the cloth, 
which is certainly not enough if mis- 
takes therein have to be discovered 
I have had three loom fixers, one afte 
the other go over the cloth of a newly 
twisted warp, with the order to take 
out all wrong drafts they would possi 
bly detect and to let me know when 
they thought everything was straight 
at last. After they 
effect, still 


special trouble to point out a 


reported to that 


I was able, without any 
dozen 
or so mistakes which they had over- 
looked, This neither a difficult 


feat to accomplish nor was it a matter 


Was 


of superior evesight, but it was sim- 
ply due to my habit of looking sharp 
fixer 


and to a purpose. Every loom 
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ought to be able to do the same easily, 
and by taking this hint and by being 
always on the lookout for and remedy- 
ing such mistakes, he will increase the 
value of his services to his employer 
to a considerable extent. 
After the loom fixer 
straightened out the cloth, or freed it 
of defects, he will take his loom order, 
and see that he has the right filling 
and right set of cards. Then he will 
put on a wheel for the exact number 
of picks wanted, clean his shuttle 
boxes and shuttles, see that the warp 


has thus 


has the proper weight and the filling 
the right tension, move the belt shifter 
and let the 
like doing so. 

Silk looms are very freaky, as much 


loom weave, if it feels 


so as human beings, and like the latter 
are subject to some kind of rheuma- 
tism in damp weather, when the pro- 
duction will often drop 25 per cent. be- 
low the normal. Yet it is not only 
rheumatism that the silk loom is heir 
to, but there are numberless other dis- 
eases and sicknesses which will put a 
loom out of humor and condition. If 
the loom thus happens to get sick or 
out of order, the weaver will loose no 
time but call the nearest doctor, which 
is the loom-fixer, whose diagnosis will 
invariably be, that the 
right, but that the silk is very poor. 
But the times when the manufacturer 
thought it 
cheap and consequently poor silk are 


loom is all 


good policy to purchase 
long past, and now-a-days the cases 
where a loom-fixer will be right in his 
diagnosis are very rare. So if it is not 
the silk’s it must be the loom’s fault, 
a close inspection of which, will soon 
prove the latter to be true. 

It is not the scope of these lines to 
go into scientific details as to the num- 
reasons which would make a 
badly, but, instead, I 
would like to point out a how 
when 
fonnd through a systematic proceed- 


erous 
loom weave 
way 
those reasons, existing can be 
For instance, 
badly. 


ing in search of them. 
here is a loom that 
Grant that all ordinary 
heen tried, 


weaves 


means have 


without the warp 


success: 


threads still break out faster than 
they can be tied in, a condition that 
comes under poor weaving. 

First I will convince myself by my 
books that the silk in that loom is of 
the same lot as the one in some other 
looin running all right, so that there 
can be no doubt whatsoever as to the 
Then I will 
take stock of the rudimentary condi- 


cause of the bad weaving. 


tions which should exist in a loom, as 
for instance see if the front and back 
rolls are in right position, if the eyes 
or mails of the harnesses are at their 
proper height, that the reed in its fur- 
thest back stroke is still one inch dis- 
taunt from the front of 
that it is not rusty, that it is loose and 


the harness, 


has a little horizontal play, and lastly, 
which is very important 
overlooked, that the 


and often 


race way of the 
baton or lay, on which the silk is sup- 
posed to slide, is smooth. 
those conditions to be what 
they ought to be, I will let the loom 
run without a shuttle for a while. If 
the ends still break 


will 


perfectly 
Finding 


out as before I 

that the fault 
is to be found neither in the picking 
motion nor in the shuttle. Next I will 


know positively, 


disconnect the side dobby or jacquard 


and run the loom with shuttle on top 
of the entire warp, as the harness will 
then. The result of 
this experiment will tell me whether 
or not the fault lies in 
motion or in the shed 
will 


not be working 
the shedding 
itself. Then I 
with regulator or 
take-up motion disconnected or try a 
shuttle if the first experiment 
did not satisfactorily. ‘ In 
short, I will try the loom under differ- 
ent conditions 
until I find 


lies, 


run the loom 
new 
come out 
and which 
exactly where the fault 


every way 


In many cases, of course, loom fixers 
will detect faults in a loom, without 
much trouble, but the foregoing is a 
hint at a systematic way of proceeding 
and is meant to be employed in those 
where 
fessional skill seems baffled. 

Before 


marks, T 


not too infrequent cases, pro- 


concluding these few re- 


would like to say a few 
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words about cleanliness. Silk takes 


dirt very freely and holds on to it with 
lor 
handled as 


more tenacity than other fibres. 


this reason it should be 


little as possible when of a white or 


light color, and in 


extraordinary 


many mills quite 


measures are taken 


with that end in view. As every loom 


fixer will make it his business to keep 


his working tools under lock and key, 


so should he make it a point to keep 


all oil cans out of the weaver's reach. 


Though it might increase his labors a 


little, he should tend to the oiling of 


the looms in his section himself, and 


always wipe the oil-hole dry after oil 


ing. Looms need very little oil as a 


rule and any superfluity thereof only 


the danger of either soiling 


increases 


the silk directly through it or of the 
his hands greasy most 


Mhe 


their con 


weaver having 


of the time and soiling the silk. 


cranks of the drive shaft, by 
tinuous, rapid and circulating motion, 


I have found to be a chief source for 


throwing out dirt and oil, and have 


found at the same time that the latter 
will run just as well without being oil- 
ed at all, when properly adjusted. 

the 


the 


Almost equally dangerous are 


oil holes on the connecting rod of 


side dobby, or in fact on any part that 


has more than just a rotary motion 


around its own axis. 
When 


colored silk the warp and cloth should 


weaving white or light 


be covered with sheeting or paper, 
which can be practically done without 
much trouble or expense. 

In every weave shed there is a more 
draft, 


dirt 


or less which will fine 


carry 


particles and oil and deposit 


them on the silk, unless the same is 


well alrendy suggested. 
The 


else on silk warps, in order to improve 


protects d as 


use of wax or soap or anything 


their weaving qualities, should never 


be tolerated as they will always show 


in the cloth in the shape of stripes or 


Dirt and oil when on the warp, 


snotTs, 


can be removed quite easily with 


borax soap or cocoanut butter and 


benzine, but when in the cloth it is al- 


most impossible to take out spots, 


without leaving traces behind 


A good sized book could be writt 


on silk weaving from a 


pract 


standpoint, an undertaking which 


believe been 
The 


cover the 


has not yet attempt 
hints do 
field, 


right direction. 


above not 


but to 


pretend 


point out 


way in the 





The Silk Ribben Industry, 


Loth to the 
tion of America 


the ribbon 


Report of Bernard Silk Assoc 


A review of industry 
the I 
of the 


nited States in these latter days 


closing century must perforce 


be very general in its character \ 


though the industry is barely twent 


five years old, it is nevertheless 


such sturdy proportions, covers s 


wide a field and has already becoi 


so specialized that what is true o 
any one particular sphere of its acti 
ity may not be of general applicatio: 
I will therefore limit this brief reviey 
as affect the ir 


The year 1898 is 


to such matters only 
dustry as a whole. 
notable for what was practically a r 
organization of the Silk 
Whilst it 


from its 


Associatio1 
of America. is true that the 
association earliest days has 
done good work for 


United States, 


the silk industry 
yet it lacked th: 
and 


in the 


breadth of activity power fo 


good which must 


to it. 


now perforce com: 
Not only are the weaving and 


throwing interests joined, but prac 


tically every industry whether m« 


chanical or commercial, bearing upor 


the production of the woven product 


is represented upon its membership 


rolls. 
interes 


A subject that is of direct 


to every ribbon manufacturer, irr 


spective of the class of goods he ma 
ufactures, is the weight, size am 
It is 
true that for many years we have ha 
a “Silk Works;” it is 


equally true that the ratio of 


quality of the raw silk he uses. 


Conditioning 
benefit 
actually enjoyed by the manufactur 
has been a small one when compare: 
to the possibilities, if the system wer 
developed to its normal and the sali 
and purchase of raw silk based upot 
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figures issued from an authoritative 
ource which would be under the su- 
affected. 


“conditioned 


pervision of those directly 


It is true we have 


and “sizing tickets’ issued 


weights” 


n Milan and in Lyons, it is equally 


true that the facts are at times not 


‘on all fours” with the theoretical 
onditions therein described. It is at 
that the 


Milan and 


such times manufacturer 
Lyons are a 
The 


between productive capacity and do- 


realizes that 


long from home. balance 


way 


mestic consumption has been nearly 


reached, the resultant keen compe- 
tition has reduced the percentage of 
net profit to a minimum and the time 
when the manufacturer 
longer afford to 


Small differences in the 


has arrived 
can no “guess’’—he 
must know. 


cost of the raw material, depending 


upon exact weight, size and quality, 
often determine whether the result of 
his labors will show a profit or a loss. 
It would seem that a fixed rule might 
well be established in the trade that 
these important data should be those 
local 
House whose management and meth- 


certified to be a Conditioning 


ods could easily be arranged to be 


supervised by the manufacturers’ own 
organization—The Silk Association of 


America. Questions as to weights, 


size, quality or other like matters in 
dispute would there find an arbiter 
whose decision would be prompt, just 
The 


per pound of silk 


and final. small increment of 


cost would 


barely 


affect the final cost of the finished 
product and in the many benefits de- 
rived, both direct and indirect, would 
Our industry 


be returned manifold. 


has disearded its swaddling clothes, 
the value of its output is now counted 
in tens of millions—has not the time 
arrived when the weights and quality 
as fixed, not in Milan or 
New York, 
are delivered and paid for, shall con- 
trol? 


Lyons, but 
here in where the goods 
It certainly would seem worthy 
of a fair trial. It will be readily seen, 
that the 

bear its full 
rule is a universal one. 


however, system suggested 


cannot fruit unless the 


The Silk Moth. 
In France the cocoons of the silk 


worm selected for reproducing pur- 


poses are strung together like beads 
and placed in a dark room, where the 
temperature is kept at 68 degrees F. 
At the end of eighteen or twenty days 
the moths appear, but frequently the 
cocoons are kept a whole winter in a 
cellar at 50 degrees F., before being ex- 
The 
allowed to couple for from 


posed to the higher temperature. 
moths sre 
six to eight hours, and then the fe- 
males are removed and inclosed in lit- 
ealled = cel- 


their eggs and 


tle sacks made of gauze, 
Inles, where they lay 
die. Later on, the dead insects are 
examined under the microscope, to dis- 


cover any traces of pebrine. 





The Best Test for Indigo en Cotton. 


The nitrie acid test, commonly used 


by dyers, merchants and buyers of 


cloths, is often misleading. Indigo 
shows a yellow spot with a green rim 
if a few drops of concentrated nitric 
This test 
that 


give a 


acid are put on the pattern. 


is not reliable, for the reason 


some other coloring matters 


similar spot, and also because the yel- 
low spot 


may be influenced by the 


colors, and there- 
The 


safest way of testing indigo on 


presence of other 


fore cannot be seen. simplest 
and 
cotton is by burning a pattern of the 
cloth on a porcelain plate. In the 
that part of the 
plate where the indigo burns away is 


blue indigo film. No 


presence of indigo, 


covered with a 
other coloring matter will show a sim- 
ilar reaction. 





For 1898, the average number of 


hours constituting a day's work in 


the mills of North Carolina, was 11%. 
-—At 


block included in 
porations with the painters, under the 


Antwerp in ancient times the 


printers were cor- 


name “Luecasgilde.”’ 

The art of printing stuffs became 
in the 16th century a monopoly of the 
artist painters. 
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ELECTRICITY——-STEAM—WATER. 


Electric Propeller Ventilating Fan. 


A NEW TYPE. 


the B. F. 
Mass., 
sively upon the manufacture of elec- 


Since Sturtevant Co., of 


Boston, has entered exten- 
tric motors and generating sets, it has 


been carefully studying the problem 
of the manufacture of a compact, ef- 
ficient and convenient type of electric 
ventilating fan. 


were made with different types of fan 


Exhaustive tests 


The 
the accompanying engraving, showing 


wheels. result is made clear by 
a view of one of their electric ventilat- 
fans, put 
upon the market. 

The fan 
rigidly attached to a spider at the cen- 
tre, and held in place by a hoop at 
the periphery, at an angle of approxi- 
mately 30 degrees. The angle is in- 
creased in such a manner that as the 
centre is approached, the theoretical 
velocity of the air remains practically 
constant. In other words, the delivery 
edge is helical, and the air is picked 
up on the inlet edge of the blades at 
When well under the 


ing which have just been 


wheel has eight blades, 


low velocity. 


influence of the blades, it is 
maximum 
the least amount of slip. 


acceler 


ated to its velocity wit! 
The 


is an extremely efficient wheel. 


result 


The motor likewise has been the re 
sult of very careful study in the at 
tempt to provide a light machine, en 
tirely enclosed, and at the same tim: 
the temperature 
which is incident to the operation of 
The 
capable of 


to avoid excessive 


most enclosed motors. result is 


a machine continuous 


operation for 10 hours, with a max 


mum temperature ris¢ 
of not exceeding 30 ds 
grees F. A_ practical 
efficiency of over 80 


per cent. is obtained 


even with the smal! 


sized and an 
excess load of 75 pe 
the 
may be car 
without 


motors, 


cent, above rated 
capacity 
ried sparking 
and changing ot 

This feature 


with the 


brushes. 
combined 
small temperature ris¢ 
allows of earrying 
temporary overloads 
with impunity. 

The bearings are 
self-oiling and sell 
aligning, and are fitted 
with phosphor-bronze 
sleeves, which are removable from the 
outer ends of the boxes. 

The wheel is partially enclosed in a 
conoidal inlet 
the frictional 
ing air, and 


ring, which decreases 
the enter- 


the 


resistance to 
furnishes at same 
time a rigid support for the motor, to 
which it is attached by the tripod 
hanger. 

in sizes from 
with 


ans are built 
18 inches to 120 inches, 
designed for either medium or maxi- 
mum speed, and to run at any ordi 
nary direct current voltage. 
controller is always 
means of which the fan can be effi 
ciently operated at different speeds. 


These 
motors 


A speed 
provided, by 
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Ventilation by Disk Wheels. 


The subject of proper ventilation in 
work-shops, factories, churches, thea- 
though It 
constantly 


tres, public buildings, etc., 


has attracted a vast and 


increasing interest almost ever since 
architecture advanced to a position of 
recognized art, is still sadly neglected 
in some quarters. Many people have 
a very inadequate idea of the import- 
ance of an abundant supply of pure 
and fresh air and its efficiency to the 
health and effect on 
it. Until recently little attention has 
been directed to secure a perfect free- 


foul air in the many fac- 


those breathing 


dom from 


and manufacturing establish- 


tories 
large 
our 


ments giving employment to a 
per cent. of the population of 
cities, the work often being such that 
it poisons the air to an alarming de- 
later on the 
health of those who breathe it. It has 
clearly demonstrated that all 
methods that depend in a greater or 
less degree upon natural devices for 


telling sooner or 


cree, 


been 


movement of air are more or less af- 
fected by atmospheric changes, and, in 
consequence, unless a certain amount 
of air is regularly supplied in a given 
time without reference to outside con- 
ditions of the weather, they cannot be 
relied wpon. <A general conclusion is 
that satisfactory and regular ventila- 
tion at all times can be secured only 
by mechanical movement of the air, 
by which a given quantity of it is re- 
moved and replaced in a given time 
regardless of atmospheric conditions, 

The disk wheel has proven to be one 
of the most efticient means of accom- 
plishing this end, and the accompany- 
ing illustration shows such a wheel as 
made by the Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. This 
recently improved by the builders, and 


Forge Co., 
wheel has been 
among their claims for it are ample 
capacity to handle large volumes of 
air at a small expense of power. 

‘hese wheels are perfectly noiseless 
in operation and are adapted to places 
where noise could not be tolerated. 


The self-oiling device which permits 


left without attention for 


periods of 


of being 


long time is also com- 
mendable. 
These 


for removing gases and smoke 


wheels are very convenient 
from 
forge fires, steam from boiling kettles 
in steam confectionaries, unpleasant 
odors from dye houses, and for any 
where it is 


remove injurious odors by force. In 


conditions necessary to 


paper and pulp mills the disk wheels 
will remove the dense volume of steam 


and vapor from machine rooms, pre- 


venting condensation and dripping 


from ceiling and roof in winter, and in 
away the 


summer takes 


heat which is so troublesome and in- 


surplus of 


jurious to workmen and goods. 
These wheels 
dust 


will remove 


conm- 


pletely the from rag machines 


and keep the room entirely clear of 
this in every way; will keep an engine 
room and all parts of a mill or factory 
free from injurious gasesand corrosive 
chemical fumes, and remove all offen- 
In soap and glue factortes 
it is found to be very useful for dry- 
ing, enabling uniform results to be ob- 


sive odors. 


tained regularly regardless of atmos- 
pheric conditions, and at all seasons of 
the year. For drying wool, tobacco, 
fruit, hides in tanneries, etc., they are 
value, when properly ap- 
work 


of special 


plied doing the thoroughly, 


evenly and rapidly, and may he util- 
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ized to much profit. These wheels are 
also used to goed advantage in laun- 
dries for removing steam, hot air and 
offensive odors. 

The general sizes of these wheels 
range from 18 to 84 inches in diameter, 
although it is possible to make larger 
or even smaller sizes for special re- 
quirements. Something of an idea of 
the amount of air which may be re- 
moved by the different sizes at given 
velocities may be obtained by noting 
that a 72-inch wheel running at 300 
revolutions, free delivery, moves 
18.966 cubic feet of air per minute, It 
will be of interest to know that these 
wheels are becoming more and more 
popular for use in foreign countries. 

The disk wheel shown in cut is of 
the engine type, wheel being heavily 
braced and balanced. The strength of 
the blade is sufficient for the hardest 
kind of service. The engine is of the 
Buffalo double single acting type, 
and ts enclosed and runs in oil. The 
same high grade construction is em- 
ployed on these engines as when built 
for electric lighting work or other re- 
fined service. These wheels are built 
for either belt. steam or electric 
pewer. Upon application the manu- 
facturers will supply drawings show- 
ing disk wheel applied for the different 
uses herein named. Catalogues and 
other information can be obtained on 
application to the Buffalo Forge Co., 
Puffalo, N. Y. 





In Peel Park Museum, Salford, 
there is an interesting and artistic 
specimen of furniture printing. It 
hears the date of 1761, and was printed 
in madder red from two copper plates. 


James H. Evans, superintendent 
and manager of the Gem Knitting 
Mill, Herkimer, N. Y., has sold his in- 
terest in the mill and retired from 
business, owing to poor health. 


Henry Addie has resigned his po- 
sition as boss dyer in the Gloucester 
Cotton Mills, Gloucester, N. J., and 
accepted a similar position with the 
Shetucket Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Power Efficiency of Belts Increased. 


The Cling-Surface Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have mad 
some rather broad statements in thei: 
advertisement, from time to time, i 
regard to the efficiency of their prod 
uct known as “Cling-Surface.” A 
series of tests have been made wit! 
the latter, quite recently, by Prof. R 
C, Carpenter, Sibley College, Corne! 
University, reports upon which we rv 
fer to below, showing really remark 
able results obtained by this product 
on a slack belt. We believe that om 
readers will be interested in what 
Prof. Carpenter has to say; and, if 
is possible for managers of mills to bi 
entirely relieved of tight belts and 
their accompanying troubles, and be 
able to transmit more power with a 
slack belt, they will consider the 
tests of much practical value to them 

Prof. Carpenter says: 

“The tests were made in every case 
on the belt-testing machine owned by 
Sibley College. Three belts were test 
ed, each before aid after treating 
with Cling-Surface, and each unde 
various conditions of loading. In all 
over 50 tests have been made: a con 
siderable number of observations hav: 
been repeated in order to check th: 
accuracy of the results. 

“The Cling-Surface was applied o1 
several successive days and in smal 
quantities in accordance with the d 
rections supplied by the manufactw 
ers before commencing the test. Th: 
material was almost wholly absorbed 
at the time of starting the test, an 
none has since been applied. The ma 
terial made the belt soft and pliabk 
and gave it an inner surface som 
what resembling patent leather. This 
surface was only in the least degre: 
sticky to the touch. 

“The general results of the test 
with Cling-Surface showed an increas 
ed transmitting power as compared 
with the same belt in an untreate 
condition; it also showed an increase: 
are of contact, and very much less 
slip. It showed a very high transmit 
ting power when the belt is run ex 





nely 
n on 
ch is true with the 

greatest 
belt treated with Cling-Surface 


r the 


loose or 


the pull 
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the 
untreated belt. 
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transmission 
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much 
light 


more power 
tension than 
ed belt with a heavy tension. 
The test with the belts treated and 
untreated, running on wooden pulleys, 
essentially the char- 
The general effect of the 
enable the 
belt to transmit a power equal to its 
capacity, without producing 
stresses on the driving boxes 
other words, it 


with a _ very 
the untreat- 


showed same 
acteristics. 


Cling-Surface appears to 


entire 
heavy 
of the pulleys, or in 
enables the full capacity of the belt 
to be obtained for transmitting power 
when the belt is so loose that the sides 
nearly touch. 

“Tests of the untreated and treated 
belts, when running on iron pulleys, 
are shown in the accompanying dia- 
dis- 
belt 
in pounds per inch of width, the ver- 


gram in which the horizontal 


tances show the tension on the 
tical distances show the horse power 
transmitted per inch of width of belt 
for a speed of 4500 ft. per minute. 
The lower line represents the results 
obtained with the untreated belt; the 
upper results obtained with 
the treated belt. It will be noted that 
the lower line continually rises, show- 


line the 


ing an increase in capacity with an 
increase in tension; the upper line de- 
scends at first, showing a decrease in 
capacity with increase in tension, and 
the 
treated 


later rises. In no does 
transmitting capacity of the 
belt fall below that of the untreated 
belt. In comparing the respective re- 
sults it will be noted that the treated 
belt has a carrying capacity of 13.8 
horse power, tension per 
inth of width while 
for the same conditions the untreated 
belt fur- 
thermore, it is noted that the carrying 


place 


when the 
is five pounds, 
capacity; 


has no carrying 


capacity of the treated belt, even at 


this low tension, is nearly 40 per cent. 
higher than that of the untreated belt, 
the tension been in- 
80 pounds inch of 


even when has 
creased to 
width belt. 

“The falling off in carrying capacity 
increase of belt tension for the 
doubtless due to the 


are of contact, 


per 


with 
treated belt, is 
rapid change in the 


with increase of 
This causes a diminution in 
transmitting which is 
greater than that produced by the in- 
crease of pressure due to the increas- 
ed tension on the belt. With the un 
treated belt such change is very slight, 
and consequently a falling off in car 
rying capacity for light tension takes 


which diminishes 
tension. 


the power 


place. 

“The general effect of the Cling-Sur- 
face is to soften the belt and to put it 
the best condition for 
transmitting power and retaining its 


apparently in 
good qualities. The surface produced 


by the Cling-Surface remains appar- 
ently unchanged after several weeks 
of use, and the inference to be drawn 
is that the material effect 


which continues permanent for some 


has an 


time at least.” 





Fallacies Concerning the Electric 
Drive. 
Paper read by Sidney B. Paine, Boston, M 
at the late meeting of tne New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
Four years ago it was my privilege 
to read a paper before this Associa- 
tion on “Electrical Driving of Textile 
Establishments.” The discussion of 
that topic was more or less of a gen- 
eral nature, as the first mill to adopt 
the system had been in operation only 
The 
paper introduce the 
drive to the members of the Associa- 
tion, with the expectation that longer 
and more intimate acquaintance would 


nine months. purpose of the 


was to electric 


result in a justification of the position 
therein taken. In this I have not been 
disappointed, as there are today more 
than a score of textile manufacturing 
establishments alone, using about thir 
teen thousand horse power in motors 
Since its introduction, however, the 
system has met with some criticisms 
on the part of those who have not 
tested it. This is not to be wondered 
at, as the writer himself did not fully 
grasp its possibilities four years 
and frankly admits that he 
much to learn of ways in which it 
may be applied. 


It is the purpose of this paper to 


has et 
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referred 
to, which are evidently based upon a 


liscuss the criticisms above 


misconception of the system and its 
functions. 

First Fallacy: The electrical drive 
is advantageous only in special cases. 

This was a very criti- 
‘ism at the start, as naturally the first 
mills to adopt it were led to do so by 
which it 


reasonable 


the successful manner in 
solved certain difficult problems con- 
with the mechanical drive. 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C., 


located on the 


nected 
The Columbia 
for instance, were 
wrong side of the canal for a mechan- 
canal being between 
the mill and the river. No other mill 
At Taftville, Pel- 

Anderson, the 


ical drive, the 


site was available. 

zer, Bondsville and 
water power was situated about five 
miles, three miles, half a mile, and ten 
miles, respectively from the mill. In 


other mills, an overloaded wheel or 
engine has been relieved by the trans- 


fer of the load to a source of power 


previously delivering less than its ca- 


pacity. In one mill, which has been 
built less than two years, a change in 
the market 


ture of different goods from those or- 


demanded the manufac- 


iginally proposed, and more power 


was required in certain sections than 
had allowed for. In 
case, a room was made available for 


been another 
a weave shop, to which it would have 
transmit the 
The 


these 


been impracticable to 
mechanically. 
adopted in 


plants for special reasons, but it does 


electric 


early 


power 
drive was 
not necessarily follow, as these critics 
claim, that the system is therefore ad- 
vantageous only in special cases. In 
every case, so far as records have 
been kept, the system has proved sat- 
isfactory and unexpected benefits have 
been obtained. 

Second Fallacy: That the efficiency 
of an electric drive cannot be as high 
as that of a well designed mechanical 
drive and therefore it cannot compete 
with the mechanical drive. 

It has been claimed that the losses 
in the generator, wire and motors, ad- 
ded to the mechanical losses present 


amount to 
mechanical losses in- 


in every electrical drive, 
than the 


curred by the use of shafting and belt- 


more 


ing. This would be true if the me- 
chanical losses in the two cases were 
the same. As, however, one of the in- 
elec- 
omission of much 
and the reduc- 
tion in the size and weight of the re- 


can- 


evitable results of a subdivided 
tric drive is the 
shafting and belting, 
mainder, it is obvious that this 


not be the case. For instance, at Pel- 
zer where 2,600 horse power in motors 
are in use, the widest belt in the mill 
measures eight inches. On an elec- 
trically driven spinning frame, when 
the motor is directly connected to the 
cylinder shaft, with the generator di- 
engine or 


rectly connected to the 


water wheel, all mechanical losses 


(outside of the generator and motor) 
are saved, except those in the engine 
or wheel and in the spinning frame it- 
self. In this case, between the engine 
shaft and the spinning frame shaft, 
there would be a total loss of power 
of about 21% per cent. At the Lan- 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
large motors only are used, the effi- 


easter where 


ciency of the plant, as a whole, be- 
tween the engine shaft and the motor 
About the same 
found at the Columbia 
The efficiency of an 


pulleys is 84 per cent. 
efficiency is 
mills. electric 
drive can be readily determined. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine with 
equal accuracy the efficiency of a me- 
The method 
adopted, of indicating the engine with 
the belts on the pulleys, is 
faulty, for is lost due to in- 
creased slipping and creeping of the 
This is an actual 
loss and is equal to the percentage of 
slip. If there is a 5 per cent. loss of 
friction load and 
the full load, there is a loss of 5 per 


chanical drive. usually 
loose 


power 


belts, when loaded. 


speed between the 


cent. of the power transmitted which 
has been expended in heating the belts 
Again, the ratio which 
delivered by the prime 
to the realized 
at the machines, is constantly chang- 


and pulleys. 
the power 
amount 


mover bears 
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ing. It is not the same today that it 


Was yesterday. Temperature and hu- 
midity affect it as well as the condi- 
of the align- 
ment of item 
has a much larger importance than is 
to it. Many an 


been 


and 
This last 


the bearings 


the shafting. 


tion 


usually attributed 
relieved 
by a correction of this evil. No 
is the inevi- 
of 
vibra- 


overloaded engine has 
fore- 
sight can prevent it. It 
of 


of 


the settling the 
the 


It requires continual 


table result 


building, and constant 
tion and strain. 
or it 
of 


out- 


watchfulness and expenditure, 


the 


will seriously increase losses 
transmission, and also affect the 
the belts, 


with consequent 


put by overloading thus 
causing them to slip, 
reduction in speed on all the machines 
driven thereby. 

Assuming for the sake of arguiment, 
however, that the actual friction loss 
on a given mechanical drive is 15 per 
cent., and on a corresponding electri 
cally driven plant the total losses are 
20 per cent. does it necessarily follow 
latter cannot compete with 
In 
cies would be 85 per cent. 
The 


and water would be directly increased 


that the 


the former? the efficien- 
and 80 


of 


this case 


per 
cent. respectively. cost fuel 
by the reduction in efficiency, assumed 


electrical drive. Repeated 


different 


for the 


tests made by observers un 


der varying conditions have demon- 


strated that the electric drive furnish- 
more uniform and steady 


es a much 


speed than the mechanical drive, and 


further that the speed may be main- 


tained at a much higher average. This 


necessarily results in an increase in 


much must this 


the 


the production. How 


increase amount to In supposed 


case to balance the assumed lower 


efficiency of the electric drive? In a 


cotton mill the cost of coal and water 
averages about 2% per cent. to 3 per 
cent. of 


factured., 


the cost of the goods manu- 
The 


be 


fixed charges which 


would not increased by a larger 


production vary from 11 per cent. to 
18 per cent. of the cost of the product, 
depending upon the character of the 


goods and local conditions. Under the 


WORLD 


of 


salaries, 


head “fixed charges,” I have 


cluded taxes, insurance, 


terest, day help 


the 


(not including 


spinners in ring roo! 


spinning 
repairs, teaming and supplies. I hav 
that the 


considered thes: 


items does not depend upon prod 


value of 
tion so long as all the machinery is 
daily operation. 

the of 

(without making 
fuel 
and 


Assuming 3 per cent 
the 
any 


as cost coal and wat: 


allowance 
and slashing 


the 


used for heating 


12% per cent. as ratio f¢ 


fixed charges, an increase in produ 


tion of 1% per cent. would offset 
assumed lower efficiency of ele 
tric drive, even if the goods were sold 
To 


that on the mechanically driven plant 


the 


at cost. make this clear, assun 

the cost of the annual production was 
$200,000 and of the fixed charges $6 
500 (12% The differen 
sums, $437,500 


of the cost 


per cent.). 


between these two 


represents that portion 


Which would be directly increased 


the same ratio as the output. If this 
increase amounted to 1 
of 


per cent., t 
would be 1 px 
$4375. If 1 


this 


cost the increase 
$437,500, 
sold at 
at 1 
The 
of the 


cent. or 


goods were cost, increase 
> 


of $500 


would ly 


would be sold per cent. 


000, or $5000. gain 


fuel 


was assumed to be 3 per cent., or $15 


net 


econ or 3 
9620. The cost and wats 


O00. An efficiency of 80 per cent 


place of 85 per cent. would increas 


this item one-sixteenth, or $937.50. | 
is evident, therefore, that an increased 
of 1% 


assumed 


output per cent. would offset 


this lower efficiency. 1 


above is based 
the 
If sold at ten per cent 
would be $1175. 


would require less than four-fifths 


calculation 
that 


upon | 
asstimption goods were s: 


at cost. prot 


the net gain and 
1 per cent. increased output to bala: 
the assumed lower efficiency. It is « 
vious that the higher the speed, 
greater the production up to the po 
Whe 
this limitation is determined, that s) 


where imperfect work results. 


tem which maintains the speed ne: 
to the 


est maximum allowable, w 


show the largest production of perfe 
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If, therefore, the electric drive 
could 


goods. 
in the assumed 
the average speed at a point 1% per 
that resulting from the 
use of the mechanical drive, and still 
be within limits, it 
balanced the assumed lower efficiency 


maintain 


case 


cent. above 


safe would have 
of 5 per cent., even if the cloth were 
sold at cost. 

To determine this question of com- 
parative speeds, a test was made last 
month on a spinning frame, which 
had been especially prepared for the 
mechanical drive by proper attention 
this 


weeks’ run, the 


to the belting and banding. On 


frame, during a two 
front roll varied in speed from 118 to 
113, records being taken twice a day. 
On this same frame, driven by a direct 
induction 


connected motor, during a 


similar run, immediately succeeding 
the mechanical test, the speed of the 
front roll varied from 122 to 121 on the 
first two days of the test, readings be- 
ing taken hourly. On the third day 
the speed dropped to 119. 
An investigation showed that the gen- 
erator belt This 


corrected as soon as possible, 


suddenly 
was slipping. was 
when 
the speed rose again to 121 and 
through the balance of the week 
varied from 120 to 122. Out of 71 
readings 7 showed a speed on the front 
roll of 120; 38 showed a speed of 121; 
At 11 


a.m. on each of the last two days, the 


and 24 showed a speed of 122. 


speed on all the machines in the room 
was observed to suddenly rise, show- 
ing that some change had occurred at 
this hour in the speed of the prime 
mover, which drove the room mechan- 
ically as well as supplied power to the 
generator. 
driven 


The speed on the electrical 
frame, on 
readings, rose to 125. The average of 
the 71 readings was 121.35. The re- 
sults obtained from his test demon- 
strated the necessity of omitting as 


each of these two 


much belting and remains of the me- 
chanical drive as possible, if the pro- 
duction were to be maintained at its 
maximum. The slip on one belt in this 
case sufficient to reduce the 
speed, and therefore the production, 


was 


more than 1% per cent. Some one 
that might have 
been corrected as easily and quickly 
on a 


may suggest this 


mechanical drive as it was on 


the electric drive. Such critics Jose 


entirely the purpose of the test, and 
the lessons to be learned from its re- 
sults, which were that the uniformity 
of the speed is increased and power is 
used more efficiently as belts are 
omitted. If we had had a 
directly 


generator 
connected to an engine or 
wheel, this slip would not have oc- 
curred. 
on all 


practicable. 


It is this plan that is advised 
new installations wherever 


1 have heard it claimed by some 
manufacturers that their belts do not 
slip. But the beautifully polished pul- 
leys have shown that this claim could 
not be sustained. Belts do slip and 
they are allowed to slip until it can 
no longer be endured and then they 
taken up. During the time that 
they have been slipping the production 


has been below its proper amount and 


are 


power has been lost, in direct propor- 
tion to the With the 
directly connected to the 


slip. motor 
frame, the 
speed of the latter will vary only as 
does that of the generator. This neec- 
essarily follows by reason of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the construction of 
the induction motor. If all the frames 
in the room had been driven by induc- 
tion motors, the speed would have 
been uniform on all the frames. Dur- 
ing the mechanical test, above referred 
to, the speed of the front rolls in the 
balance of the the room 
varied from 103 to 121, with an aver- 
age of 113.5. 
usual and is no greater than has been 
found in other mills similarly driven. 


frames in 
This variation is not un- 
It is the inevitable penalty paid for 


use of the While 
, at most, a few frames can be 


mechanical drive. 
one, or 
so nursed as to show the fairly uni- 
form speed found on the frame during 
the test, 


tirely out of 


above referred to, it is en- 


the question to obtain 


the same results on all the frames in 


any large mechanically driven spin- 
ning room. 
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Cotton Mills of An- 
C., are running 80 spinning 


Vhe Anderson 
derson, 8. 
frames, each pair of frames being 


driven by a motor placed between 
them and directly connected to each 
frame by a friction clutch. Between 
the water wheel and the frames, ten 
miles apart, there is not a single belt. 
Each has 208 spindles. The 
rings measure 1% inches and 1 7/16 
and 
filling respectively. The speed of the 
front roll from 130 to 133 on 
the warp, and from 150 to 153 on the 
filling. 


9500 on the warp and 9000 on the fill- 


frame 


inches in diameter on the warp 


varies 
The spindles have a speed of 
ing. The average production of No. 
24 filling yarn is 2.51 
No. 
spindle per week of 66 hours. 

Third Fallacy: That the reliability 
of the drive 


pounds, and of 
22 warp yarn is 2.49 pounds per 


electric has not been 


demonstrated sufficiently to warrant 
its general adoption. 

In answer to this criticism, and also 
to substantiate my position concern- 
ing production, I beg to quote extracts 
from a few letters recently received 
from some of the prominent users of 
the electric drive. 

The Columbia Mills Company, as is 
well mill 
of large size in the world to place its 


this 


known, was the first cotton 


sole dependence upon system. 
This mill is now using over 1400 horse 
power. After five years’ operation the 
treasurer writes: 

“There is no question in our mind 
that there is an increase in productien 
in a mill driven by the electric system 
of transmission. Just what increase 
there is, we are unable to make a defi- 
nite statement, for the reason that we 
have here run by no other system, but 
from our experience generally we can 
unhesitatingly say that there is a de- 
cided increase.” 

The Pelzer Manufacturing Company 
is using nearly 2600 horse power in 
motors. 
writes: 

“There is beyond a great 
the of the 
drive by the use of the induction mo- 


The president and treasurer 


doubt a 


advantage in subdivision 


tor and the being able to run any part 
of the mill while the 
machinery stands idle. 


balance of the 

So far as the 
power by electrical transmission for 
use in cotton mills is concerned, I con- 
sider it a success beyond question.” 

The treasurer of the Hadley Thread 
Company, of Holyoke, writes: 

“Our with the electric 
drive, put into our mills a few years 
satisfactory. It 
supplanted the rope drive which was 


experience 


ago, has been 


very 


not under cover and which gave me 


constant worry and constant expense 
We 


find that we get more uniform power 


for ropes and renewal of ropes. 


and that we savea great deal in trans 
mission.” 

The agent of the Tremont and Suf- 
folk Mills writes: 

“The 


here about three 


generator which was put In 
years ago has been 
run continually through the day, and 
for the past year every working night 
During this time I can say it has been 
of great advantage to us, and, so far 
as results show, the repairs have been 
practically nothing. I see no reason 
today why it will not last for years. 
This generator is in use for power and 
in some instances the motors are quite 
the 
driving, we 
with it.” 

Fourth Fallacy: 


a distance from For 


pleased 


generator. 
power are well 
That the 


of the electric system is so great as 


expense 


to prohibit its general adoption. 

In discussing this question we must 
admit there are some concerns which 
cannot afford to make changes only in 
the method of driving, although very 
beneficial results might follow. Their 
money had better first be spent in the 


purchase of new machinery. It is out 


of the question to formulate any posi- 


tive statement which would apply in 
alleases. Each case has its own pecu- 


liar conditions. For instance, in a 
certain mill now considering this ques- 
tion, the annual production amounts 
to $900,000. would 
cost $50,000 more than a new mechani- 
eal drive. On the other hand, labor 


amounting to about $1000 would be 


The electric drive 
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ineffi- 
cient engines would be stopped if the 


saved. Three comparatively 
electric drive were used, whereas only 


two could be superseded by a new 


mechanical drive. The increased cost 
ot operating the electric drive would 
be found in increased taxes, insurance 
and interest. These would amount to 
about $3400 per year. 
be deducted the saving in labor, $1000, 
If we ignore 


From this must 


and the saving in fuel. 
the latter factor, the value of which 
cannot be accurately determined, the 
be $2400, 


which would be offset if there were an 


net increase in cost would 
increase in production of less than 1% 
per cent., if the goods were sold at 10 
per cent. profit. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that there would be a 
than this on 


belts 


much larger increase 


account of the many which 
would be omitted. 

Because of its greater efficiency, of 
the improved quality and increased 
quantity of production resulting from 
its use, its greater flexibility arising 
from subdivision, and the ease with 
which power may be delivered at any 
point, the electric drive offers advan- 
tages which cannot be found in the 


mechanical drive. 





of reeds is a 
There 


—The manufacture 
trade that few have learned. 
are some who try to see how cheap a 
reed can be made regardless of work 
produced. There is no objection to 
buying a good reed cheap if you can, 
but a poorly made reed will be dear at 
any price. Many reeds are being sold 
to-day at a price that makes it impos- 
sible that they should be anything but 
inferior. It is not easy for the manu- 
facturer to 
wire for.the reed has been properly 
prepared or One-half the labor 
may be withheld from the rolling and 


determine whether the 


not, 


finishing, and the buyer perhaps not 
know the difference, but the yarn will 
know the difference, and the chafing 
more than the 
higher price paid for a better article. 
A lighter 
which makes a narrow dent where a 


in the loom will cost 


wire may also be used, 


wide one is needed and is worth more 


There are 
no two things more important in the 


than the difference in cost. 


mill than a reed and harness, and the 
cost of the best is so small that the 
amount can hardly be figured in a 
The difference be- 


tween the highest price and the lowest 


piece of goods. 
on these articles is next to nothing on 
a loom per year, but the difference in 
results may amount to much. 


Various causes may be ascribed 
for the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in the cotton industry of Japan, 
the chief of which seems to be the lack 
of preparation for the future on the 
part of the spinners in ordinary times; 
that all 


having declared as 


Experience shows spinning 


companies much 
dividend as possible in time of pros- 
perity, without paying the least at- 
tention to the future, have now been 
compelled to 


pursue the plan, 


worst, 


same 


even when they are at their 
fearing lest they should lose the con- 
The 


consequence has been the gradual de- 


fidence of their shareholders. 


crease of reserve funds which, when 


compared with the reserve funds of 


like companies in Europe and Amer- 
ica, are wonderfully small. It is re- 
ported that the Government is being 
asked to grant the spinners a certain 
amount oft 


“export encouragement 


money.” If the spinners had made 
all the necessary reserve fund in ordi- 
niry times, they would not be com- 
pelled to have recourse to such expe- 
dients, even though they might have 


met with difficulties. 


A{s regards the teaching of foreign 
languages in Japan it may be men- 
that the ‘Tokio 
School, which 
Tokio 
School in 1885, can trace its origin to 


tioned Foreign 


Language was ab- 
sorbed in the Commercial 
the English and French courses estab- 
lished in eonnection with the “Kaisei- * 
gakko” in 1869, which were subse- 
quently merged in a foreign language 
school under the Department of 


Foreign Affairs in 1873. 








DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for June. 


The followin 
the TEXTILE 
recipes given. 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued’ each month by 
oRLD. The Sapplement contains the colored samples, dved according to 
The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 81. 
Orange on Cotten Varn. 
Diphenyl Orange R R on 100 pounds 
of cotton yarn. 
Prepare bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Diphenyl Orange R R. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at boil, and dye at that 
temperature for one hour, with suffi- 
cient turning to insure even dyeing. 

Diphenyl Orange has a high color- 
ing power and goes on the fibre even- 
ly. (See recipe 82 for a blue from Di- 
pheny! Blue B.) 


Recire No. 82. 
Dark Blue on Cotten Varn. 
Diphenyl Blue B on 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the bath as follows: 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
3 lbs. Diphenyl Blue B. 


John J Keller & Co., 104 Murrey 
St, New York.) 


Enter yarn at 170°-180°; give several 
turns, bring bath to boil, and dye at 
this temperature for one hour. Lift, 
wash and dry. 

Dipheny! Blue B has a high coloring 
It goes on the fibre evenly, 
of the 


power. 
and the 
that of indigo. 

(We have used the Diphenyl brands 
in a number of previous recipes. See 
Nos. 101, 106, 117, 137, 173 and 188, in 
our 1898 issues, and No. 81 in this is- 
sue.) 


tone color resembles 


Recire No. 83. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Brown 9404 on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


e¢ pamphiet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


8 lbs. Direet Cotton Brown 9404. 


UO 8.Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia St., 
Puilxdelpbia, ta.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 160°, turn while rais- 
ing to the boil, and continue boiling 
for one hour. Wash and dry. 

As is usually the case with direct 
cotton colors, the bath is not exhaust- 
ed, and subsequent lots of cotton re- 
the dyestuff. 
Direct Brown 9404 produces a shade 
fairly fast to light, washing, scouring, 
ete., but is made much faster by the 
following treatment: 


quire about 4% less of 


After dyeing, work for % hour at 4 
temperature of 180°, in a bath made 
up as follows: 

2 Ibs. Bichromate of Potash. 
1 Ib. Blue Stone 
phate.) 


(Copper Sul- 
Then wash and dry. 
The 
given the after treatment with Bichro- 


dyed sample herewith was 


mate and Copper Sulphate. 


Recire No. 8&4. 
Black on Cotton Varn. 
Columbia black I' B B on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath, to start, with 
6 lbs. Columbia Black F B B. 


Ba lin Aniline Wocas, 72 
St. New Yor ) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Front 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
standing kettles. 

Black 
shade of jet black. 


ecentrated 


Use less color for 
Columbia Fr BB dyes a full 
It is a highly con- 
and works perfectly 
It will not rub off. 
(We have used a number of recipes 
with this firm’s brand of Columbia 
dyes. See 1898 recipes Nos. 16, 70, 92 
and 177). 


color, 


level on the yarn. 
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Recire No. 85. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Cyanol Extra on 100 pounds of wors- 
ted yarn. 
Prepare bath with 
15 lbs. Bisulphate of Soda. 
1 lb. Cyanol Extra. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 182 Front 
St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 170°-180°, give several 
turns, bring to a boil and dye at this 
temperature for at least one hour. 

Cyancl Extra very rich 
shade of blue and stands soaping and 
This color will 


gives a 


exposure to light well. 
be found exceptionally valuable in the 
production of compound shades. 


Recire No. 86. 

Reddish Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Brown R on 100 pounds cotton 

yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

83 lbs. Direct Brown R. 
(Anch r Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cheiry 
-t New Y rk 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 160°, raise to a boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 
future lots. 

Direct Brown Kk 
shade of brown. It will combine with 
other one-dip colors, in producing dif- 
It will also dye cotton 


Use one-third less color for 


dyes a_ reddish 


ferent shades. 
and wool mixed goods. 


Recire No. 87. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
The Amend Mordant Process on 100 
pounds of woolen cloth. 


(Controlled by the Amend Process 
Co., 205211 Third Ave,N w York.) 


bath for mordanting 


Prepare the 

wita 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid (30 per cent.) 

Turn % hour at 140° F., lift yarn 

and add 
1 lb. of Chromic Acid—previously 
dissolved in water. 

Turn for % hour, allowing tempera- 
ture to drop during this period. Then 
lift yarn, and add to the bath 

6 Ibs. of Bisulphite of Soda. 

Bring bath up to 140°, and turn % 


101 


hour at this temperature. Rinse or 
through a hydro-extractor and 
dye,in a bath of 

15 lbs. Alizarine Blue S B. 


(Pickhar.it & Kuttroff.) 
4 lb. 20 per cent. Ammonia. 


pass 


Nnter tem pera- 
ture and gradually boiling, 
and continue at this temperature until 
dyeing is completed, should 
never be in less than one hour from 
the beginning of the boiling. 


at ordinary 
raise to 


goods 


which 


——— 


Recipe No. 88. 
Dark Green on Cotton Cloth. 
Benzo Dark Green B on 100 Ibs. 
cotton cloth. 
Prepare the bath with 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
(20 per cent. of Common 
might be used.) 
8 lbs. Benzo Dark Green B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


Salt 


Dye for one hour at a boil, introduc- 


cloth when the bath has 
190°. 


the dye bath is 


ing the 
renched about 

When 
second dyeing only 2 Ibs. of 


used for a 
the dye- 
stuff need be added and only 3 to 5 
Ibs. of glauber’s salt. 

This color produces a cheap and ful 
dark green, which meets all the usual 
fastness to 
It is equally 


requirements as regards 
acids, alkalies, light, ete. 
cotton 


suited for the dyeing of raw 


and yarn. 


REcIPe No. 89. 
Claret on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Claret and Acid Magenta on 100 
pounds wool yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

2 ibs. Fast Claret. 

1 lb. Acid Magenta. 
4 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter 130°, 
while turning, and 
that heat. 

By combining the Fast Claret 
Acid Magenta, color can be 
toned in shade to suit the wants of the 


boil 
turn to shade at 


yarn at bring to 


and 
either 
dyer. Both colors combine with other 
acid dyes and extracts. 
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ReEciPE No. 90. 
Green on Mixed Goods, 
Eboli Green G on 100 pounds cotton 
and wool mixed cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 


4 lbs. Eboli Green G Pat. 
(C_ Bischoff & Co., t7 Park Place, 


New York. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter cloth at boil, run 1% hours at 
that heat, shut off steam, and run % 
hour without steam being turned on. 

Eboli Green G, like Eboli Blue (See 
recipes 50 and 55), colors both cotton 
going on the fibre 
The shade shown 


and wool alike, 
slowly and evenly. 
here is a bright, and at the same time, 


a full shade of color. 


REcIPE No. 91. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Fulling Blue R R on 100 pounds wool 
yarn. 

Mordant at boil for 1% hours with 

3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 Ibs. Tartar. 
Rinse off and dye in a separate bath 
with 
24 lbs. Fulling Blue R R. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear] S8t., 
New York.) 
24 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 160°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Fulling Blue R R gives a fine and 
full bloomy shade of dark blue on a 
chrome mordant, working evenly and 
slowly on the fibre. This dye is very 
soluble in hot water, and is well adapt- 
kinds of woolen 


ed for dyeing all 


goods. 


RecirPe No. 92. 
Blue Black on Wersted Yarn. 
Hematine No. 1 on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 


The yarn may be mordanted in the 


usual way with bichromate of potash 
and tartar, or lactic acid. 

The xmend mordanting process (No. 
22) might be used to advantage. 

The dyed sample was mordanted at 
a boil for 1% hours in a bath made up 
with 


3 lbs. of Bichromate of Potash. 
2 Ibs. of Lactie Acid. 
Then bath 


washed and 


containing 


dyed in a 


6 lbs. of Hematine No. 1. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 160°, bring to a boil 
while turning, and dye at this temper- 
ature for 1% 
turning. 

A small 


hours with constant 
addition of fustic 


standard 


extract, 
Alizarine Yellow, 
would aid in the production of a dead 
black. This dyestuff might also be ap- 
plied by the single bath method given 
in recipe 18, Feb. 1898. 


or some 


ReciPe No. 93. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Indizo Blue S G N on 100 pounds of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
15 lbs. Bisulphate of Soda. 


3 lbs. Indigo Blue SGN. 


Wm. J Matheson & Co, Ltd., 182 
Front S8t., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180°. Bring dye bath 
to a boil and dye at that temperature 
for at least one ‘hour. 

Indigo Blue 8 G N in itself gives a 
rich blue, depending in depth of shade 
simply upon the percentage used. 

It is exceedingly valuable in the pro- 
duction of dark compound shades. 

The following combinations are sug- 
gested: 

Very Dark Green: 

5% Indigo Blue 8 GN. 

1% Fast Yellow 8. 
Dark Seal Brown: 

2% Indigo Blue SGN, 
Tropaeoline O O. 
Orange E N Z, 


2.5% 
1.4% 
Black: 
3% Indigo Blue S GN, 
2% Tropaeoline (O O). 
3% Brilliant Cochineal F R. 


ReciPe No. 94. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Brown T B on 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
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50 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Direct brown T B. 


(Victor Koech! & Co., 122 Hudson 
St, New York.) 


Enter yarn at 170°-180°, give several 
turns, bring to a boil and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. 

Direct Brown T B has a 
high coloring power. It goes on 
fibre very evenly, and 
shade of brown. This dyestuff is also 
applicable to union goods of cotton 


very 
the 


gives a rich 


and wool, in the same way. 


Recire No. 95. 
Biack on Worsted Yarn. 
Martial Black B on _ 100 
worsted yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


20 lbs. Martial Black B. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
York.) : 
. Extract Fustic. 
24 lbs. Oxalic Acid. 
%4 lbs. Muriatie Acid. 


and 


pounds 


Enter at boil, turn 2% 
hour at that heat. 
By adding Extract of Fustie to the 
Martial Black B, a full jet black can 
be produced, which will be of great 
help to the the different 
shades of black can be dyed by vary- 
72, in 


yarn 


Rinse. 


dyer, as 


ing these two colors. (See recipe 
our May issue, and 52 in our April is- 


sue). 


Reciee No. 96. 
Indigo Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Blue G on 100 pounds of eotton yarn. 
Mordanrt 
15 Ibs. Extract of Sumac. 
130°, turn for 
this temperature, 
Lift the cot- 


as follows: 
Enter cotton at 
twenty minutes at 
then sink for 12 hours. 
ton and wring, and, without washing, 
work for 20 minutes in a cold bath 
containing 

2 Ibs Antimony Salts. 

Wash and 


lows: 


thoroughly dye as fol- 


1 lb. Blue G. 
(O. 8S. Janney & Co, 8-10 Letitia St., 
Philadelphia.) 
8 lbs. Alum. 


these 
start 


boiling 
130°: 


together in 
the dyeing at 


Dissolve 


water and 
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keep turning while raising to the boil, 
and continue the boiling for half an 
Wash and dry. 

As the bath is completely exhaust- 


hour. 


ed, it is not necessary to wash after 
dyeing. 

Blue G is one of the many dyestutfs 
that have been put on the market for 
imitating indigo dyed cotton, and the 
shade produced is identical with that 
of indigo dyed material, of the same 
depth. The shade produced is fast to 
ligit, washing, scouring, ete. 

Blue G may also be dyed on cotton 
that has been bottomed with a diazo- 
tisable blue, and is largely used in this 
way for the dyeing of raw cotton. 

It is that the 
should be finished at the boil, as 


dyeing 


the 


important 


boiling produces a shade of greater 


the 
redden by 


exhaust 
This dye does not 


fastness, and serves to 


bath. 
heat. 





New Dyes. 


We present in this issue a number of 
that 
peared in 


dyes have not heretofore ap- 


our recipes, which dyers 


think. 
Recipe No. 83 shows a brown on cot- 


will be much interested in, we 
from the use of 
9404, 
by O. S. Janney & Company, Philadel- 


ten yarn, obtained 


Direct Cotton Brown furnished 


phia. This color is a regular salt color, 
and one of exceeding beauty and rich- 
ness, and produces a shade which has 
light, 
and scouring, but is made much faster 


excellent fastness to washing 


with a subsequent treatment of 


chrome, such as the recipe calls for. 
This brown is suitable for all classes 
of cotton, especially for hosiery, either 
color, or being 


by using a straight 


some portion of yellow, 
This 
furnishes Blue G, that appears in rec- 


mixed with 


blue or black. same house also 


ipe 96, for the production of an indigo 


blue on cotton yarn. Blue G is a color 


of great fastness and imitates re- 


markably well the shade produced by 


pure indigo dyed in a vat. It is espe- 


cially adapted for dyeing cotton in any 


of its forms, either on a bottom of 


snmac and antimony, or on a bottom 
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of direct power of 
being diazotized and developed into a 
black. We direct attention to the 
comments made by our dyer. 

In recipes 85 and 93 are to be found 
two that are 
wool, furnished by William J. Mathe- 
son & Co., New York. The light blue 
on worsted yarn, in recipe 85, is ob- 
tained from Extra, and the 
light blue in recipe 93 is obtained from 
Direct Blue SGN. Both of these col- 
ors are used in the same 
the addition of 
We call attention to our dyer’s com- 
ments, 

The Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Company, New York, in recipe No. 88, 
furnish their Benzo Dark Green B, for 
the production of a dark green on cot- 
ton cloth. This color is a new homo- 
geneous benzidine color, and is espe- 
cially adapted for the dyeing of cotton 
direct, producing a full dark green, 
which all the usual require- 
ments as regards fastness to alkalies, 
It is equally suitable 
for the dyeing of raw cotton, hanks 
and piece goods. One-half silk dyed 
with this color in a soap bath, is dyed 
on both The 
color is also adapted for padding, and 
gives good discharges with tin crys- 
tals or zinc powder. 

A dark blue on worsted yarn is to 


blue, having the 


colors used for dyeing 


Cyanol 


way, with 


bisulphate of soda. 


meets 


acids and light. 


sides the same shade. 


be seen in recipe No. 91, from Fulling 
slue R KR, furnished by A. Klipstein 
& Company, New York. This color re- 
sists fulling and scouring, and at the 
bright color, 


same time gives a 


which is fast to light. 


very 





Error Corrected. 


In our last month’s issue, we gave 
in our dyeing recipe No. 75, the use of 
Diamine Brown, and credited it to 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Com- 
pany. It should have read Diamond 
Brown. 





—The foreign countries chiefly in- 
terested in the West China trade are 
England, America, and Japan. 
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Indoin Blue Patent Sustained. 


Judge Coxe of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Southern district of 
New York has banded down 
cision in the 


the de- 
interesting of the 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik versus 
Kalle & Co. in the suit brought by the 
former, through their United States 
representatives, Wm. Pick- 
hardt & Kuttroff, for the infringe- 
ment of patent granted to Dr. Paul 
Badische 


“ase 


Messrs. 


Julius and assigned to the 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik for the blue 
coloring matter known as “Indoin 
Blue,” which has had a very large sale 
and has been successfully employed 
as an artificial substitute for 
ble indigo. 


vegeta- 
The case involved some in- 
teresting features and in some of its 
aspects presented a broad question of 
what constitutes patentability. 
“Indoin Blue” is produced from san- 
franine-azo-naphthol. This substance 
has long been known to chemists, but 
was considered a worthless product 
because of its insolubility, due to the 
presence of certain acids and salts. 
Dr. Julius discovered that by a simple 
process these impurities could be 
washed away, leaving the sanfranine- 
azo-naphthol comparatively pure and 
making it also soluble, which at once 
made it available as a dye product of 
great value. The defendants claim so 
simple a process as washing the insol- 
uble product to make it soluble did 
not constitite patentability. The 
court, however, holds that the dis- 


covery of Dr. Julius possesses all the 


elements for patentability and that 
Dr. Julius has given to the world a 
new dyestuff of great value. “The 
methods by which he accomplished 
these results seem simple enough now, 
but they were open to the world of 
chemistry and no one applied 
them to sanfranine-azo-naphthol be- 
fore. From the refuse heaps of chem- 
istry he took a comparatively worth- 
less body and transformed it into a 
substance capable of producing wealth 
‘beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 
There is no doubt at all that the de 


ever 
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fendants infringe. ‘Bengaline’ dif- 
fers from ‘Indoin Blue’ in name only, 
and its sale as proved constitutes an 
infringement of claims. 
There should be a decree for the com- 
plainant.” It is further ordered that 
the complainant shall from 
the defendants, costs and damages to 


patentee’s 


recover 


the extent of profits gained, etc., in the 


usual way. 





Machine for Dyeing. 


Among the many machines that are 
contrived for coloring textile materi- 
als, we illustrate one that is the con- 
ception of a resident of North Caro- 
lina, for coloring goods in the piece, 
and at the same time starching, drying 


e 
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size, and thereafter subjecting the 
fabric so impregnated with the color- 
ing-matter to the action of pressure- 
rolls, which perform the dual duty of 
expelling the air from the interstices 
of the fabric and forcing the coloring- 
size through and upon the yarn or 
threads making up the fabric. This 
operation may be repeated, if so de- 
sired, to secure the deposition of more 
coloring-matter which might be ad- 
vantageous under some conditions of 
working. ‘The body of the dyeing-size 
is composed of starchy ingredients, so 
that it imparts a stiffening tendency 
to the fabric being dyed simultane- 
ously with the completion of the dye- 
ing process. The fabric so treated to 
the dyeing-size and with the excess re- 
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and calendering the same in one con- 
tinuous operation, and without hand- 
ling. We show only that portion of 
the machine which directly refers to 
the application of coloring matter to 
the fabric. 

In order to make the apparatus com- 
plete, ordinary drying may 
be used as a means for drying the tex- 
tile material, after being subjected to 
the dyeing-size. 

To carry out the purpose of the ap- 
paratus, there is provided a suitable 
means for receiving a web of textile 
material and after smoothing it out 
laterally subjecting it to a dye-bath 
containing a viscous or syrupy dyeing- 


cylinders 


moved is then passed to a series of 


drying-cylinders or other suitable dry- 
which 
the fabric is passed and by which it 


ing devices, over or through 
is thoroughly dried. 

lor treating the fabric, the dyeing 
and stiffening-size is prepared by mix- 
of starch and 
caustic soda, and to this is added acet- 


ing together solutions 
ic acid, together with acetate of lime, 
acetate of iron, or calcium chlorid, to- 
gether with the proper coloring basic 
dyes, which are soluble in an excess 
of acetic acid, but precipitated upon 
the application of heat, such as im- 
the drying-cylinders. This 
action is due to the evaporation of the 


parted by 
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acetic acid, permitting the dyes to be 
precipitated upon the fibre through 
the action of the lime, ete. 

It is evident that the dye-size being 
composed of a syrupy consistency and 
employing in its composition a stiffen- 
ing element, such as the starch and 
caustic there is secured the 
double function of simultaneously col- 
oring and stiffening the fabric at one 
and the same operation, and, further- 
more, there is employed the stiffening 
material as the basis for securing the 
proper consistency to the dye, where- 
by it may be made to cling to and be 
carried up by the fabric, so as to se- 
the action between the 
pressure-rolls. 


soda, 


cure proper 


The Aktien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin- 
Fabrikation, Berlin. 


We lately received from the press 
of Fass & Berlin, Germany, 
an instructive monograph, by Paul 
Hirschfeld, on Berlin’s great dyestuff 
manufacturing firm, the Aktien-Ges- 
ellschaft fur Anilin-fabrikation. From 
this document, we glean the following 


Garleb, 


facts. 

The history of the firm dates back 
to 1872, 
came under the 
Cc. A. Martius and Dr. Paul Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, the brilliant career of 
the latter being cut off in early man- 
hood. Both partners had won consid- 


when several smaller concerns 
management of Dr. 


erable distinction by discovering a 
number of valuable aniline dyes, and 
inventing improved methods of manu- 
facture. 

The present directors are Dr. C, A. 
Martius, Dr. Franz Oppenheim and 
Dr. Pfaff. The capital stock is 5,000,- 
000 marks ($1,190,000), with a preferred 
lien of 2,500,000 marks ($595,000). The 
firma three extensive estab- 
lishments in Germany, the main one 
being at Treptow, Berlin, another at 
Rummelsburg, Berlin, and a third one 
at Greppin, near Bitterfeld. There are 


possesses 


moreover, two prosperous branches, 


one in Moscow, Russia, the other in 


St. Fous, Lyons, France. 
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The 
as well as 


establishment 
the Treptow works, 
each an area of 4 hectares 
(about ten acres); and that of Greppin, 
near Bitterfeld, 11 ‘hectares, or nearly 
The headquarters are in 
Treptow, Berlin. Altogether 1500 
operatives are employed, besides a 
numerous staff of fifty expert chemists 
and ninety other officials. 

The high regard which the firm has 
for its operatives is shown in many 
ways. The structures are substantial, 
and department well-lighted, 
ventilated and spacious. Free bathing 
halls, with ordinary and Turkish 
baths, are always at the disposal of 
the workers, as well as toilet 
equipped with every modern conveni- 
and a 
canteen supply 
meals and pure drinks at very reason- 
able An emergency station is 
also maintained, sick and dis- 
abled employees receive careful atten- 
tion. The firm has more than met the 
requirements of German law by estab- 
lishing a considerable fund, the inter- 


Rummelsburg 


covers 


27 acres. 


every 


rooms, 
ence. Excellent restaurants 
strictly regulated 
rates. 
where 


est of which is devoted to furnishing 
pecuniary assistance in sickness and 
This fund, to which 
operatives and officials are not per- 
mitted to contribute, has now reached 
238.380 marks ($56,760). 
under ,copsideration a pension system 


other accidents. 


There is also 


for officials, and already a capital of 
300,000 marks ($71,428) has been placed 
at their disposal. 

The Rummelsburg 
consists of a 


establishment 
large number of 
behind 


well- 


constructed which 


buildings, 


flows a broad arm of the Spree river. 
An extensive dock accommodates the 
great number of ships bringing from 
Hamburg sulphuric acid, saltpetre and 
other raw materials, and taking in ex- 
change the finished products of dye 


manufacture. An ingenious system of 
pipes worked by compressed air dis- 
tributes the sulphuric acid into reser- 
voirs, whence it is conveyed wherever 
it is wanted. The Chilisaltpetre ob- 
tained from sulphuric acid and salt- 
petre is stored in a massive magazine 
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oe - 
capable of holding one million kilo- 
grams (2,204,600 pounds). 

The distillation of coal tar forms an 
important and complicated branch of 
manufacture. The 
ceived from Silesia, Westphalia and 
England passes through peculiarly 
shaped cylinders and thence into a rec- 
tifying apparatus, after which, being 


crude benzol re- 


nitrized by various reagents, and then, 
by means of a stream of water, rid of 
surpius nitrogen, it undergoes still fur- 
ther processes, and finally yields two 
products, oil of Mirban (Mirbanol), a 
valuable constituent of soap manufac- 
ture, and muriatic aniline, which plays 
an important role in the production of 
brilliant dye compositions. 

Whilst this kind of work is done in 
the Rummbelsburg works, the colors 
themselves are produced at the Trep- 
tow and Greppin establishments. 

Among the many dyes and dyestuffs 
manufactured by the Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation are the 
following: Rubinic acid, the Rubins, 
the celebrated Pouceaux and Scarlet 
dyes, the Bordeauv, Azo-Cardinal 
and Fast Reds. Of blue 
we mention: Rosaniline blues 
the various kinds of Methyl 
of the violet hues, the following may 
be selected: Methyl violet, and 
let and Guinea violet. Among the yel- 
low and orange dyes are: the brilliant 
Curecumeine, Azo-Acid yellow, the 
Chrom-Fast yellow and the Patented 


dyes, 
and 
blue; 


vio- 


Acid yellow. Of green tints, the best 
are the Guinea greens, and of blacks 
and Wool Black kinds, and of colors 
for fur-lyeing the Ursol. Of the im- 
portant group of cotton dyestuffs, the 
Congo, Benzo-Pur- 
Congo-Corinth 
blue, Congo- 
Neutral-Gray, 


firm recommends: 
purin. Congo-Orange, 
Congo-Brown, Fast 
Rubin, Nyanza-Black, 
and Columbia Blues, Sam- 
besi-Blue, gray, brown and _ black. 
The Aktien-Gesellschaft has exclusive 
patents for most of their dyes. 

The Aktien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin- 
Fabrikation may justly be proud of its 
achievements. It presents an admir- 
able picture of modern industrial prog- 
ress, and embraces in its operations 


Chicago 
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the whole civilized world. Its exports 
are steadily increasing, and the value 
of its products are becoming more and 
The has 
exhibitions than 


more recognized. company 


received from more 
twenty gold and silver medals, as well 
as a number of honorary diplomas, 
In 1896, it was awarded by the Berlin 
Industrial Exhibition gold medals for 
industrial The 
valued wher- 


excellence. name of 


the firm is known and 


ever textile industry has obtained a 
foothold. 

The Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York, with branches in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, 


company in America, and carries full 


represent the 


lines of its colors. 





United States Trade in Japan. 


The British consul at Osaka and Hi- 


ogo, Japan, writes to his government 
in relation to the that 
English with 


competition 
products are meeting 
The par- 
ticular part of his report of interest to 


those from other nations. 
this country is the advances that are 
made in the trade of the United States 
In regard to the supply 
and 


with Japan. 
of spinning weaving machines, 
practically all of these are from the 
Shops of Great Britain. In electrical, 
mining, sewing and other machine 
tools, it appears that the United States 
trade. In 
United 
has 13 per cent., and Switzer- 
land, 78 per cent.; in clocks and parts 
thereof, the United States has 38 per 
Germany 51 per cent.; in 
implements for farmers and mechan- 


has 28 per cent. of the 


watches and fittings, the 


States 


cent., and 
ics, the United States has 25 per cent., 
and Great 
in locomotives and parts thereof, the 
United States stands well ahead with 


tritain 75 per cent.; while 


57 per cent., and Great Britain 43 per 
cent. The development that has re- 


cently been made in the supply of 
rails for railway purposes, in Japan, 
from the United States, is interesting. 
The first this kind made 
from this country to Japan were in 
1896, when the United States supplied 


demand, 


exports of 


about one-seventh of the 
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while in 1897 this inereased_ to 
over one-third of the demand. In 
1896 the United States furnished 
about 5 per cent. of the railway mate- 
rial used in Japan, while in 1897 the 
supply advanced to 16% per cent. 
American competition 

is quite recent and 

has been pushing the 

other nations out dur- 

ing the past year. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machine. 


We illustrate, here- 
with, an improved 
tentering and drying 
machine, recently pat- 
ented, and manufac- 
tured by D. R. Ken- 
yon & Son, Raritan, 
ae A The accom- 
panying illustration 
represents one of the 
largest machines on 
the pipe system made 
by this company. This 
style of machine is 
made of various 
lengths and widths, 
and from six to ten 
feet in height, geared 
direct, with double 
vertical engines or ar- 
ranged to be driven 
on either from 
shafting, cone pulleys 
being used to give the 
various speeds _re- 
quired. This 
ecern’s low-down 


side 


con- 
feed 
is regarded as one of 
the most important 
improvements 
made on this class of 

machines, the opera- 

tors being near the floor and out of the 
heat of the room. 
quires no 


ever 


This machine re- 
height of room, as 
might be the case if fed from an ele- 
vated platform at the upper part. 
With many other valuable improve- 
ments lately added by this concern, a 
machine is produced of great strength 


great 
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and durability, that will tenter the 
heaviest goods. 

—Woolen goods are in China a lux- 
ury of the rich, und are sure to show 


a decreased import in a bad year. 


a 


(Cas 


AND DRYING MACHINE. 


TENTERING 


The people are willing but unable, om 
account of prices, to take up a largely 
increased quantity of woolens. It is 
generally recognized that woolen 
clothing is far more suitable for the 
mild winters of West China than the 
heavy and dirty wadded garments 
now in vogue. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
game inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. ene should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 
t 


pertaining to tex 


Inquiries 


@ processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Aliinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 


Mercerizing Cotton Cloth. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you give me the names of two or 
three concerns that mercerize cotton 
cloth? 


We have given the names of parties by 
mail. 





Working Qualities of Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 


I send you by this mail, samples of 
cotton, one from our finisher lapper, and 
one from the finisher card. I want your 
cpinion as to its strength and general 
working qualities. 

Rhode Island. B. M. 


We can see nothing about this cotton, 
why it should not work well. The staple 
is a little weak, and perhaps has been 
too long in the breaker card for such 
stock. We would suggest putting it 
through the first carding a little quicker, 
though it might not come out quite as 
clean. We think it would make a little 
stronger yarn. All this year’s cotton that 
we have seen is not of such strength of 
staple as in former years. 





Knit Fabric. 


Editor Textile World: 


We enclose sample of webbing. Kindly 
advise us where we can obtain same in 
quantities. We have your Textile World, 
but cannot find the above information. 

Buffalo, N. Y. J. A. Dehr. 


The sample which you enclose is a two 
and two tuck rib, which is made on an 
eight feed automatic circular ribber set 
for making the tuck stitch. Any manu- 
facturer with such machines, of suitable 
gauge, can supply you. 





Celer of the Cotton Bloom. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will vou please tell me if there are 
any, and, if so, what changes occur in 
the color of the petals of the cotton 
bloom, from the time it first appears till 
it drops off. 

Massachusetts. A. L. W. 


For the upland variety of cotton, the 
petals of the bloom, when first open, are 
white or cream-color, which remains 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


unchanged during the first day, but the 
second day the petals assume a light red, 
or pink color, and the third day a deep 
red color, by which time they usually 
fall off. The bloom closes partially 
during the evening of the first day; and 
some of the petals drop off during the 
night of the second day. 





Bleach for Knit Underwear. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will you kindly give us the best 
formula for bleaching knit underwear 
in the web. In giving formula, state 
the best known ingredients in the mix, 
names of firms, etc. We are about to 
start a first class bleachery, and desire 
all the information pertaining thereto 
we can obtain. 


W. G. 


We have replied by mail. 





Machinery for Uotton Pickeries. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me the names of manu- 
facturers of machinery used in cotton 
pickeries, for cleaning dusty cotton, and 
for opening, cleaning, etc., cotton 
samples? 

cF= x ¢& 


We have replied by mail. 





Book on Dyeing. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you tell me of a book that will 
be helpful to a man learning the dyeing 
business, with special reference to cotton 
hosiery and yarn? I also want to obtain 
recipes for dyeing, and other current 
literature on this subject. 

We ae 


The best book that our correspondent 
can possibly obtain, that will cover his 
wants theoretically and practically, is 
the “Manval of Dyeing,’”’ by Knecht, 
Rawson & Lowenthal; price $15. With 
this publication, we would recommend a 
subscription to the Textile World’s 
Dyers’ Supplement, which will give 
recipes and samples of cotton, in colors 
such as are in current vogue. We would 
also suggest following the notices of new 
color cards, etc., in our columns devoted 
to new publications. 
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Electric Lights. 


Editor Textile World: 

I have a 3 K. W. General Electric Ed- 
ison dynamo running about 40 lamps. 
Have recently changed from 122 volt 
lamps ‘to 110 volt lamps. Have I gained 
anything by so doing? The pulley on my 
dynamo runs near the main belt of the 
engine. Sparks pass from one to the 
other constantly while the dynamo is 
running. Will this effect the working of 
the machine? 

Shelburne Falls, Mass. G. G. W. 


Instead of gaining in the change from 
122 volts to 110 you have lost. The 122 
volts would carry the required current 
over the same wires with less loss than 
110 volts will transmit the greater cur- 
rent required for 110 volt lamps. 

As far as the lamps themselves go 
there will be no difference in output, but 
if the lamps are mAintained at 110 volts 
the dynamo will be called upon to do 
more work than if 122 volt lamps were 
used. 





Lamb’s Cencealed Stitch Welter. 


Editor Textile World: 


I want to ask you about the Lamb Con- 
cealed Stitch Welter. Does it have a flat 
or round table? Can it be changed from 
a welter and trimmer to a sewing 
machine and trimmer by simply chang- 
ing the foot? 

Ws. oe 


The Lamb machine has a flat table, 
and can be changed from a welter and 
trimmer to a sewing machine and trim- 
mer, by simply changing the foot. 





Fining Weavers. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please inform me concerning 
the legal status of the law of Massa- 
chusetts, regarding the fining of weavers 
for imperfect work. I think a case 
under this law was recently decided by 
the supreme court of Massachusetts. 

W. F. 8. 


The law on the statute books of 
Massachusetts, relating to the fining of 
weavers for imperfect work, reads as 
follows: 

“The system of grading their work now 
or at any time hereafter used by manu- 
facturers shall in no way effect or lessen 
the wages of a weaver, except for im- 
perfections in his own work; and.-in no 
case shall the wages of those engaged in 
weaving be affected by fines or other- 
wise, unless the imperfections com- 
plained of are first exhibited and pointed 
out to ‘the person or persons whose 
wages are to be affected; and no fine or 
fines shall be imposed upon any person 


for imperfect weaving, unless the pro- 


visions of this section are first complied 
with and the amount of the fines are 
agreed upon by both parties.”’ 

The case in court was that of a weaver 
against the Hatheway Manufacturing 
Company, for certain deductions in her 
work for imperfections in weaving. The 
suit was brought in the superior court of 
the State, and carried to tthe supreme 
court, the decision being made in favor 
of the manufacturing company. The 
judge, in his decision, called attention to 
the phraseology of the law, “except for 
imperfections jin his own work,” to 
which the fine should be limited, and for 
which the weaver is responsible. The 
evidence showed that when the plaintiff 
went to work for the defendant, and 
prior thereto, there was posted in a con- 
spicuous place in ‘the room in which she 
was employed a notice specifying the 
wages to be paid for weaving described 
styles of cloth of first quality, and the 
wages for weaving the same styles of 
second quality, the quality to be deter- 
mined by defendant's superintendent, 
which notice stated, with the detail re- 
quired by law, the different kinds of cloth 
to be woven, and the different rates of 
compensation to be paid ‘therefor; that it 
was the manufacturer’s custom to pay 
wages as for first quality work, and, if 
any of it was found to be of second qual- 
ity, to deduct the difference from the 
succeeding week's wages, of which cus- 
tom the plaintiff was aware; that the 
plaintiff wove a cut of cloth of the sec- 
ond quality and which was determined 
to be so by the superintendent; that the 
difference in pay was deducted from her 
next week's wages, and ‘that she brought 
this suit to recover the amount so de- 
ducted. The case was decided by the in- 
terpretation of the court of sections 651 
and 56 of chapter 508, acts of 1894. 





Watered Silk Effect. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly advise us how watered 
silk effect is produced on ribbons and 
other silk fabrics? Do manufacturers do 
this work themselves, or is it done by 
specialists? ; ae 


The silk finishing firms in the Paterson 
district do this work on broad goods, but 
most manufacturers of ribbon do it 
themselves. The process may be briefly 
described as follows: The ribbon or piece 
of broad goods is run between a paper 
roller and a copper roller, the first one 
being smooth and the latter ribbed so as 
to correspond with the ribs in the goods. 
It is of the greatest importance that the 
ribs or picks in ‘the fabric and roller 
should be of absolute evenness or the 
watered effect will not be good. The 
copper roller is hollow and heated by gas 
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from the inside. Steam is not good for 
this purpose. The rolls are 
tightly together by screws. Before en- 
tering the rolls, the ribbon is stretched 
and goes over “scratchers.”’ These 
scratechers have protuberances of various 
shapes, according to the effect which it 
is desired to produce, which displace the 
picks or ribs where they strike and when 
the ribbon reaches the ribbed roller, in- 
stead of fitting into the grooves and pass- 
ing through freely, the ribs which have 
been over the scratchers and displaced, 
are pressed or crushed down, thus giving 
the watered effect. A skilled operative is 
in constant attendance on the machine 
and changes the effect by increasing or 
decreasing the tension on the ribbons. 
This is, of course, a mere abstract of the 
process, which requires great experience 
It takes years of experi- 
“waterer,”” and 


pressed 


and judgment. 
ence to be a successful 
such men earn from $20 to $30 per week. 





Comparative Yarn Tables. 


Bditor Textile World: 

Where can ! get a set of good tables 
giving relative sizes, counts, grists, etc. 
of yarn with grains per cut, run, etc., as 
the case may be’ . 

The files of the Textile World for 1892 
and 1898 contain the best set of compara- 
tive yarn tables ever published. We can- 
not supply them, however, and the next 
best list is contained in a pamphlet en- 
titled Guild’s Useful Tables, of which we 
have a few copies left, which will be sold 
at 50 cents each. 





Schweitzer’s Re-Agent. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly give me a chemical 
formula or re-action which represents an 
ammoniacal solution of oxide of copper, 
referred to in your May issue? 

x. FP. 


want 
drug 


Our correspondent can get his 
satisfied by stepping into some 
store of good size and consult a dispensa- 
tory, and look for Schweitzer’s re-agent, 
which is an ammoniacal solution of 
oxide of copper; or look on page 99, May, 
1897, Textile World where full informa- 
tion will be found. It is the best formula 
that can be obtained. 





Cotton Gins. 


Editor Textile World: 
Have you any literature pertaining to 
cotton ginning and baling? 
J. W. 


new 


of value relating to 


Everything 
and modern improvements in this direc- 


lll 


tion will be found in the pages of the 
Textile World. We would suggest our 
correspondent writing to the several cot- 
ton gin makers in this country, for their 
circulars, ete. We think he would be 
much benefited by perusing the recent 
work on “Cotton,” by C. P. Brooks. 


Price $3.00. 





Bleaching with Peroxide of Sodium. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give us a recipe for bleaching 
cotton Knit underwear in the web, by the 
use of peroxide of sodium? 

J. N. 


After 
way to 


usual 
grease, enter 
them into a bleach bath made as follows: 
To 10 pounds of water, add one-third 
pound sulphuric acid; to that, one-quar- 
peroxide of which 
should leave the bath very slightly alka- 
line. If this is not the case, add a little 
ammonia, until red litmus paper 
faintly blue. Enter the clean goods, and 


boiling the goods in the 
remove dirt and 


ter pound sodium, 


turns 


raise the temperature to 100 degrees, or 

If the 
bleach- 
ing is much slower, but the goods acquire 
a wooly feel. Wash thoroughly in warm 
water; blue, if necessary, and dry. 


higher, even to the boiling point. 
lower temperature is employed, 





Winding a Commutator. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please inform me how to wind 
a commutator to ruh 6 incandescent 
lamps of 16 c. p. each, and how much 
power will it take to run it? 


Lowell, Mass. G. T. E. 


Space will not permit us to give in 
these columns a description of how to 
build a dynamo, which has already been 
given in this magazine. There are a 
number of publications that can be ob- 
tained at a small price which would 
cover the subject fully. A machine of 
this size would probably require about 
one horse power to produce six or seven 
16 candle power lamps. 





Book on Finishing. 


Editor Textile World: 

I would like to know where I can get 
a good book that will give me full in- 
struction on finishing cotton goods, 
such as fancy dress goods and fine shirt- 
ings. 

Penn. E. Cc 

The best book relating to the finishing 
of cotton goods, is one by Joseph De- 
pierre, published by George Thomas & 
Company, in 1889. There are other books 
than this that touch upon the finishing of 
cotton fabrics, in chapters, but we know 
of none equal to the one we have men- 
tioned, that is devoted to this subject ex- 
clusively 
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Book on Loom Fixing. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me of a good book on 
loom fixing, especially one that will de- 
ascribe the English looms made by Hat- 
tersley & Son, Keighley? 3% 


The best book to suit our correspond- 
ent’s wishes, we should say, is the one by 
Alexander Browne, on “The Power 
Loom,”’ published in Dundee, Scotland. 
Price $1.50. There is a good book on 
“Loom Fixing and Weaving,” chiefly for 
cotton, by G. F. Ivey, Granite Falls, N. 
C., published in 189%. A. A. Baldwin, 
Brasher Falls, N. Y., published, in 1883, a 
very good book at the time it was issued, 
entitled ‘‘Loom Fixers’ Manual."’ 





New Publications. 


Cotton Spinning, by W. 8S. Taggart. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 
Fifth Avenue. Price $4; complete set of 
three volumes, $7.50. The third volume 
of this excellent work has been issued, 
treating the subject of spinning and the 
preparation of yarns, in an exhaustive 
manner, covering such topics as: The 
Mechanism and Working of the Mill; 
The Ring Spinning Frame; Bobbin Wind- 
ing Frame; Doubling; Yarn Preparing 
Machines; Mule Spinning; Humidity; 
and the Theory of Spinning. The author 
has presented the study of cotton spin- 
ning in an interesting and instructive 
manner, which should prove of value to 
those whose well being is dependent up- 
on the success of that part of the cotton 
industry. To the young student, this 
work may be used as a text-book, while 
furnishing those of long experience with 
a fuller knowledge and a more perfect 
grasp of the principles underlying many 
of the processes and much of the mech- 
anism of cotton spinning machinery. 


Diamine Deep Blue B and R is the 
title of a color pamphlet issued by 


William J. Matheson & Company, New 
York, giving recipes for the colors 
shown. By writing to this concern for 
their pamphlets as noticed in our col- 
umns from month to month, dyers will, 
in time, be able to accumulate a valuable 
library of literaturé relating to their 
work. 


Graphite for Lubricating. The Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., have issued a circular relat- 
ing to their graphite for lubricating gas 
engine cylinders, valves, etc. The 
graphite of this concern is not affected 
by any degree of heat. 


Protectionist, for May, 1899. This is 
the new title of the monthly organ 

of the Home Market Club, 77 Bedford 
Street, Boston, Mass., the successor of 
the “‘Home Market Bulletin,’’ under a new 
form. The magazine is devoted to sound 
money, good government, and the ex- 
pangion of commerce, as well as to the 
protection of home industries. Price $1. 


Hurricane Fans. The Philadelphia 
Drying Machinery Co., 6721 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia, have just issued 
a little booklet on ventilating and drying, 
which will be mailed on application. It 


discusses the design of fans, results ac- 
complished, etc., and gives a table of 
capacity, power required, etc, 


The Federal Census. The American 
Economic Association has just pub- 
lished the various papers or critical es- 
says by members of the Association, 
which were read at its last meeting, all 
relating to the scope and method of the 
eleventh census, with a view of determin- 
ing what ought to be attempted at the 
forthcoming one. The object of the es- 
says was to form an intelligent public 
opinion upon this important scientific 
undertaking. The lines of inquiry and 
discussion were: the methods and results 
of the last census, the scope and method 
of the next census, and the experience of 
other countries, references and bibli- 
ography. Price $2.00. 616 pages. Issued 
from the press of Macmillan & Company, 
66 5th Ave., New York. 


Color Cards. The Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Company, New York, have 
issued attractive color cards relating to 
their Phenol Blue Black 3 B, Pluto 
Brown R, and Direct Blue Black 2 B. 


Yale Review for May. New Haven, 
Conn.: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 
This is a quarterly journal for the scien- 
tific discussion of economic, political and 
social questions, edited by the professors 
connected with Yale University. This 
number contains several scholarly ar- 
ticles. Among them may be mentioned 
the following: A French Colonial Experi- 
ment in the Far East; Taxation of Mort- 
gages in California; The Political Drift 
of Germany. 
Milling Fast Colors. This is the title of 
Bulletin No. 72, showing dyeings of 
Milling Fast Colors, sold by William J. 
Matheson & Co., New York. Dyed sam- 
ples accompany this Bulletin, which 
make it an attractive feature, and one 
that dyers would be greatly interested in, 
we are quite sure. We would suggest 
writing to this concern for it. 


Covert Coating. Farbenfabriken of El- 
berfeld Company, New York, have 
issued a sample card, showing one-half 
wool ladies’ covert coatings, of shades es- 
pecially fast to light, with directions for 
dyeing, etc. 


Marsh Boiler Feed Pumps, and Deep 
Well Pump Engines, are the titles 
given pamphlets issued by the Goulds 
Manufacturing .Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., handsomely illustrated, with sec- 
tional drawings and half-tone perspec- 
tives, showing the value of these ma- 
chines. Those in want of engines and 
pumps would do well to look into the 
merits of these, and write for the pam- 
phiets. 


Bulletin of the Department of Labor, 

for March. Edited by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Commissioner, Washington, 
D. C. This Bulletin is given chiefly to 
the discussion of pawn broking in the 
United States and Europe. 


Diamineral Black 6 B and 3B. William 
J. Matheson & Co., New York, have 
just issued a color card showing the ef- 
fect of their Diamineral Black 6 B and 
3 B, on cotton. These products are suit- 
able for producing blue black and jet 
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black. They also give very even effects 
on mercerized yarns. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, 
for June. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. Price $5 per annum. In this num- 
ber, the comptroller of New York City 
furnishes an article on “‘The Abuse of 
Public Charity.’" The author’s position 
enables him to see at close range the ac- 
tual working of the present system, and 
in this article, he expresses himself em- 
phatically in condemnation of it. The ne- 
gro question is discussed in this number, 
by J. L. M. Curry, late minister to Spain, 
and now director of both the Peabody 
and the Slater educational funds. Mr. 
Curry has had exceptional opportunities 
for studying the negro in the South. A 
graphic picture of the curious aspects of 
life which may be seen in mining camps in 
Alaska, is given in an article entitled 
“Dawson,” a city of some prominence, 
“The Age of Niagara Falls’ is the topic 
of an article of a geologicai character, 
with recent investigations confirming a 
comparatively recent origin of these falls. 


Statesmen’s Year Book, for 1899. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price $3. 
This is an annual publication, giving sta- 
tistical and historical matter relating .to 
the states of the world. The annual under 
notice is an American edition, which is 
entirely new, making its first appearance 
this year. The American edition is edited 
by Carroll D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor. Heretofore, the an- 
nual has contained no more matter than 
about forty pages relating to the United 
States, while in the present annual the 
United States has given to it 282 pages. 
The aim of the part devoted to the Unit- 
ed States is to present information most 
desired by legislators, publicists, authors, 
professional and business men. This 
year’s book is a vast improvement over 
many of its predecessors. 


History and Manufacture of Floor Cov- 


erings. Published by the Review 
Publishing Company, New York. Price 
$1.50. 98 pages. The purpose of this book 
is to present concisely, yet comprehen- 
sively, such information regarding the 
history and technique of the trade in 
floor coverings as is desirable and neces- 
sary for those who are engaged in the 
making or selling of these goods. An 
idea of the character of the book may be 
judged from the following, which appear 
as titles to chapters: Carpeting in Anti- 
quity; Carpet Industry in the United 
States; Oriental Rugs and Carpets; Ax- 
minsters; Wiltons; Tapestries; Velvets; 
Moquettes; Smyrna Rugs; Venetian and 
Dutch Carpets; Straw Matting; Oil 
Cloth; and A Carpet Cyclopaedia. 


Immedial Black. William J. Matheson 
& Company, New York, have issued 
two color cards, showing dyeings of their 
Immedial Black on cotton yarn and piece 
goods. These cards are well worth writ- 
ing for, as furnishing much valuable in- 
formation that dyers like to get hold of, 
in the way of illustrations showing cer- 
tain manipulations to go through with in 
the dye house. We are informed that 
this dye in practice has given excellent 
satisfaction, as regards simplicity of the 
method of dyeing and the certainty of 
good results. 


The fourth 


Canadian Textile Directory. 
Textile Di- 


edition of the Canadian 
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rectory has been received and shows a 
marked improvement over previous edi- 
tions, the system of arrangement being 
much more convenient. The statistics 
bear every evidence of careful compila- 
tion and exhaustive research. The book 
contains about 560 pages and is hand- 
somely bound. It not only embraces the 
manufacturers of cotton, woolen, knit 
goods, etc., but also includes collateral 
branches, including furniture, upholstery 
supplies, hat manufacturers, paper and 
pulp mills, retail dry goods establish- 
ments, etc., together with many statistics 
of the facts concerning the textile indus- 
tries of Canada. The table of contents 
is such a long list that we have not the 
space to publish it, but it suffices to say 
that the Directory covers practically 
everything in the line of textile products 
from the manufacturer to the retail 
dealer. Published and received from 
Biggar, Samuel & Co., 62 Church St., 
Toronto, and Fraser Bldg., Montreal. 
Price $3 per copy. 
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—San Antonio, Texas, desires and will 
take stock in a Cotton Factory, Woolen 
Mill, Leather Products or Cannery. Ex- 
perienced and responsible parties (and no 
others) can get full information by writ- 
ing the Business Men’s Club of that city. 





Cotton Waste Dealers. 


Editor Textile World: 

Our Mr. Ramlot being a subscriber to 
your paper, we take ‘tthe liberty of ask- 
ing you to give us the addresses of cot- 
ton waste dealers in the United States, 
as we wish to buy direct from them. 

Robert Ramlot & Co. 

Termonde, Belgium, May 8, 1899. 


There is no directory that gives a sep- 
arate list of all the cotton waste dealers. 
The Buyers’ Index of the Textile World’s 
Directory gives the most complete list 
with which we are familiar. Although 
the classification under the head of “Cot- 
ton and Wool Dealers’”’ indicates the 
waste dealers, it does not make a sep- 
arate list of them. We would refer you 
also to the advertising columns of the 
Textile World 





Mechanically Induced Draft. 


In these columns reference was recently 
made to a mechanically induced draft 
outlit built for the Compania Metalurgica 
Mexicana. The two fans included in this 
plant, and which were recently shipped 
to the above company at San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico, were as large as ever have 
been built for this work, and said to be 
the largest, if not the first, ever used in 
Mexico. The power plant of 8S. D. War- 
ren & Company, the well known manu- 
facturers of coated or enamelled paper, 
Cumberland Mills, Maine, included fans 
of the same size, which were also built 
by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. The installation included econo- 
mizers. The last order of importance for 

similar plant received by the Buffalo 
Forge Company calls for two fans of 
very nearly the above proportions, but 
having direct-attached, double-upright, 
double-acting enclosed engines of the U. 
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S. navy type. This outfit is to be shipped 
to Johannesberg, South Africa. Me- 
chanically induced draft is being intro- 
duced into all sections of the world, and 
its adaptability for all grades of coal of 
different countries is being demonstrated 
with each succeeding installation. 





—T. Brophy’s Sons, whose buildings in 
Philadelphia were recently damaged by 
fire, in rebuilding, have increased their 
drying facilities and have installed two 
large “‘Hurricane’’ yarn dryers, of the 
truck system, manufactured by the 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 





Appreciates Our Work. 


Lafayette, Ga., May 9, 1899. 
A. H. Tyler, Philadelphia Office, Textile 
World. 

Dear Sir:—On 
Textile World at Boston in regard to 
some metallic packing, asking them if 
they could tell me who were the manu- 
facturers of the packing I wanted, and 
on the 8th inst., just seven days from the 
time I wrote the letter, the packitig was 
on the engine. I wish ‘to thank you and, 
through you, your firm in Boston for 
your kind and prompt attention to my 
letter. It proves to me that you are 
ready and willing to serve the cotton 
mill interests to the best of your ability, 
for which we all feel very grateful. ~ 

Again thanking you for your kindness, 
I am, 


May ist I wrote the 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John R. Steele, Supt. 





—An interesting donation has just been 
made the New Bedford Textile School by 
a German firm, Messrs. Felten & Guil- 
leaume of Carlswerk-on-the-Rhine, of 
40,000 of their latest improved tinned wire 
heddles, which are effecting such econo- 
mies in weaving wherever they are in- 
troduced. 





Woolen and Worsted Men. 


President A. E. Jones of New York, 
formerly of Webster, called together the 
sixteenth semi-annual convention of the 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers in the United States 
Hotel May 17, where fifty gentlemen, 
representing the industry from all parts 
of the country, but chiefly from New 
England, had assembled. This is not a 
labor organization, but was established 
solely for educational and social advan- 
tages. Technical subjects chiefly are 
discussed at the meetings, and the suc- 
cess of this plan of interchange of ideas 
and the sustained interest in the discus- 
sions as shown from year to year have 
demonstrated the value of the organiza- 
tion. 

At the business meeting the following 
named were elected to active member- 
ship: John Valentine of Lowell, R. G. 
Henderson of Madison, Me., Mark A. 
Torrey of North Bennington, Vt., John 
Richardson of Ravenna, O., James Wil- 
liams of Seneca Falls, N. Y., and William 
H. Batty of Philadelphia. C. F. Beck- 
with of Stafford Springs, Conn., and 
David McTaggard of Worcester were 
elected to honorary membership. 

H. I. Norris, of the Morse Wool Treat- 
ing Company. Norton, Mass., was in- 
vited to describe the method of treating 
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wool by the Morse system, which he did 
in a most interesting way, exhibiting a 
number of samples and describing the 
advantages to be derived from the 
cleansing of wool in this way. There 
were a number present who were more 
or less familiar with wool that had been 
treated by the Morse method, and spoke 
of it in most favorable terms, as working 
well, and making excellent yarn for the 
good appearance of the fabric in its fin- 
ished state. 

William M. Harding of Millbury ex- 
hibited some interesting samples of 
carded silk, and read a paper on Bram- 
well and Apperly feeds. 

Dinner and a general technical discus- 
sion followed the morning session. 





Fall River Textile School. 


A preliminary meeting looking to the 
establishment of a textile school was 
held, May 15, at which steps were taken 
toward securing a charter for the cor- 
poration, as called for by the law. The 
corporation will be known as “‘The Trus- 
tees of the Textile School of the City of 
Fall River.”’ 

As soon as seven signers to the peti- 
tion for a charter are secured, a public 
meeting will be called in order to place 
the matter directly before the parties 
most interested. 





—The B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
known ‘“‘chimneyless” factory is situated 
at Jamaica Plain, near Boston, is mak- 
ing an addition to its already large floor 
space for electrical work. Another story 
is being added to two of its shops, one 
125 feet by 0 feet, and the other 100 feet 
square, both of which will be used for 
this purpose. The increase in this de- 
partment has been enormous. The com- 
pany is now making electric motors up 
to 125 H. P., and generators up to 10 
K. W 


whose well 


The commencement exercises of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art were held at Horticultural 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the &h of this 
month. An address on “The Creative 
Spirit in Work" was delivered by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, of New York. On the 
same day, the Industrial Art Society and 
the Warp and Weft Club had a garden 
party in the court of the school at Broad 
and Pine Streets. 





The American Ginning Company. 


THE PRIOR ROLLER GIN. 


With the formation of the American 
Ginning Company in New Jersey last 
week, with a capitalization of $5,000,000, 
an amalgamation is made with the Prior 
Cotton Gin Company, whereby the new 
organization absorbs the Prior Company 
and with it all the rights of the patents 
of that company. The new organization 
with its large capitalization is formed 
for the purpose of placing the new roller 
gin on the market simultaneously 
throughout the cotton states and to put 
upon the market a sufficient quantity of 
superior ginned cotton to make the ad- 
vent of the new gin an important factor 
in the cotton market. 

When it is figured that the new process 
of ginning enhances the value of the cot- 
ton, the excess profit which will of neces- 
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ity be divided between the planter and 
buyer will amount to a minimum of 
$1.25 per bale. 





The Frisbie Friction Clutches. 


These have been pronounced perfect by 
thousands of mechanics. 

Frisbie friction clutches, cut-off coup- 
lings and pulleys are filling the most se- 
vere requirements of mine hoisting, 
dredging and heavy mill machinery, as 
well as the exacting duties of rapid re- 
versing, quick running machines. 

They take hold when we want them to 

ike hold, and let go when we want 
them to stop,”’ is the way one master 
mechanic puts it after years of experi- 
ence with them. 

What more can be said for a friction, 
ind how few there are of which this can 
be said. 

For more particulars, address, 

The Eastern Machinery Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 





The Tucker Stop Motion Co., which 
for many years has been located at 
Hartford, Conn., on May ist removed to 
Winsted, Conn., where their stop motions 
will be manufactured, and all orders, 
correspondence, etc., should be sent to 
that address. 





Fall River Textile School. 


The list of incorporators for the new 
textile school has been made up and sent 
to the governor for his approval. It com- 
prises the following: Congressman Wil- 
liam 8. Greene, Leontine Lincoln, 
Thomas O’Donnell of the spinners, Jo- 
seph G. Jackson of the slashers, James 
Whitehead of the weavers, James Tam- 
sey of the carders, John McCarthy of the 
loom fixers, City Solicitor A. 8. Phillips, 
Dr. J. W. Coughlin, Senator William 
Moram, Treasurer E. B. Jennings of the 
Globe Yarn, Superintendent William 
Evans of the Richard Borden, Superin- 
tendent Gilbert ‘uttle of the Border 

Superintendent Arthur Hamilton of 
Parker, Representative William 

Hopewell, Hon. John 8. Brayton, H. A. 
Dubuque, Treasurer 8S. B. Chase of the 
King Philip, ex-Congressman Robert T. 
Davis, and Edward 8S. Adams, President 
of the Narragansett Mill, and a member 
of the school committee, Mayor Jackson 
an nd Superintendent of Schools William C. 

tes are members ex-officio, and the 
governor will appoint two more mem- 
bers. 





of Saginaw, 
season so far 
large and fre- 


The Saginaw Mfg. Co., 
Mich., report a very busy 
this year. The receipt of 
quent orders from every part of the 
country denotes that the prosperity now 
prevailing is very general. The Gilbert 
Wood Split Pulley, which they manufac- 
ture, has won a reputation for strength, 
durability and grip to the shaft, which 
may account largely for a good share of 
their business. Their washboard depart- 
ment also raises a high standard of ex- 
cellence. 

The company issued a new 
pulley price list, on May Ist, which they 
will doubtless be pleased to furnish to 
any user of pulleys on application. It 
was intimated by them, that, owing to 
the marked advance in the cost of ma- 


wood split 
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advance in 
near 


terial and labor, a decided 
prices might be necessary in the 
future. 


—The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, 
Fast Berlin, Conn., are furnishing for 
the United States government, at Port 
Caswell, N. C., a steel roof for a new 
torpedo storehouse. They are also build- 
ing a new engine room, the roof of 
which has steel trusses, with corrugated 
iron covering, for the Hendey Machine 
Company, Torrington, Conn. The corru- 
gated iron for this building is lined with 
the company’s patent anti-condensation 
lining. A new machinery room for the 
Duncan Company, at Mechanicville, N. 
Y., is being put up by them, the roof 
trusses of which are being arranged with 
trolley beams and hoists. 

The Lowell Textile School, 
Mass., graduated its first class on the 
of this month. 


Lowell, 
26th 





Big Oyster Feast. 


BERLIN IRON 
ENTERTAIN 


BRIDGE COMPANY 
MANY GUESTS 


annual oyster roast, given by 
the Berlin Iron Bridge Company, East 
jerlin, Conn., to its employees and their 
families, and incidentally to a great num- 
ber of other guests, was held last month, 
in the factories of the company. This 
was the most successful annual gather- 
ing in the experience of the company. 
Twenty-five thousand invitations were 
sent out, throughout New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It 
is estimated that there were present 
from 3000 to 5000 people. To feed this 
immense crowd, a carload of shell oys- 
ters had been provided, also a very large 
quantity of crackers, etc. The oysters 
were roasted in the forging shop, and a 
large gang of men had been detailed for 
that purpose. Long tables had been 
placed throughont the shop, accommodat- 
ing at one time from 600 to 800 people, 
and from six to ten o'clock these tables 
were never vacant. Immense quantities 
of coffee were provided, besides cigars, 
soda and sandwiches. Music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra for dancing, in 
one of the shops that had a floor space 
of about 250 feet long and proportionally 
wide. There were present a number of 
members of the legislature, and other 
prominent political officials from differ- 
ent parts of the State. 
This company, which 
four hundred men, besides a large force 
on various contracts, is well known 
throughout tthe world, where architec- 
tural buildings and large steel bridges 
ire erected, many orders for their work 
being received from different parts of 
Furope. South America and from all 
parts of this country. Business is ex- 
ceedingly good with this company at 
present. Over $750,000 worth of contracts 
have been received since the first of the 
year, 


The sixth 


employs about 





The Berlin Iron Bridge Company have 
received orders from the Rome Brass and 
Copper Company, Rome, N. Y., for stee! 
buildings for a large brass plant, the 
roof for the buildings to be of flat pitch, 
covered with tar and gravel, and the 
sides to be arranged with a quantity of 

$, supported on a steel framework. 
has also the contract for 
erecting the structural 


Ss company 
furnishing and 
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steel work, consisting of beams, girders, 
roof trusses and other materials for the 
New Britain Institute, New Britain, 
Conn. The contracts for the bridges on 
the line of the Shelton Street Railway 
Company have been let to the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company. This company has 
also received contracts from the Provi- 
dence Gas Company, for additional 
buildings. It has an order from ‘tthe La 
Capital Tramway Company, Buenos 
Ayres, for a steel water tower, support- 
ing a tank having a capacity of 7000 gal- 
lons. This is the fifth order that the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Company has received 
from this quarter. 





May Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest 
a ae ‘ : 110 
Globe... ; 90 
King Philip .. "9 115 
Pocasset +s 10744 
Stafford bisa te 108 
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Troy C.&W..... 
Amory 

Great Falls 
Lawrence 
Naumkeag 
Wamesutia 


AmMOskvag 
Dwight .... 
Laconia 
Lancaster . 
Lyman 
Manchester 
Meriimack...... 
Stark 


Mechanics........ 
Tecumseh 
Atlantic 
Jackson 

Bates 

Pacific ..... 
York 

Merchants 
Sagawore 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 


—Alabama, Florence. Another cottdn 
mill will probably be built here. Cyrus 
W. Ashcraft, president of the Florence 
Cotton Oil Co., ie at the head of the 
movement. The proposed mill will cost 
about 350,000; capital to be subscribed in 
Florence. Col. N. F. Cherry, president of 
the Cherry Cotton Mills, heads the list 
of subscribers. $10,000 was subscribed 
within a few hours after the subscription 
books were opened. 


—*Alabama, Talladega. Contract for 
machinery of the new Highland City Cot- 
ton Mills, of which F. H. Hicks is presi- 
dent, has been awarded, the same to be 
delivered Aug. 15th. Work on the mill 
buildings will be started very soon. The 
plant is to be of 3586 spindles. 


—Georgia, Cedartown. It is reported 
that A. W. Rirkbeck, recently secretary 
and treasurer of ‘the new Paragon Mills, 
Cedartown, and who recently sold his 
interest in that company, proposes to 
establish another mil!, and is investigat- 
ing sites in various towns in this vicinity. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. About $85,000 of 
stock has been subscribed for the new 
Community Cotton Mill. It is desired to 
raise $150,000 in this city and when that is 
done about $75,000 additional will be sub- 
scribed by Eastern capitalists. 


—*Ceorgia, Dallas. The Paulding 
County Cotton Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated here with $200,000 capital. Presi- 
dent, E. Davis, vice-president, B. T. 
Drake; treasurer, T. Gam. It is expected 
that work will be started on a new build- 
ing early in June. ‘They want to build a 
plant that will use 25 bales a day. 


Greensboro. $54,000 capital 
already been subscribed for 
cotton mill. E. A. Cope- 


—Georgia, 
stock has 
the proposed 


land is interested to the extent of $20,000 
and it is expected that he will be presi- 
dent of the company. William R. Jack- 
son is also largely interested. It is in- 
tended to raise $60,000 and issue $15,000 in 
bonds and put up a $75,000 plant. 


—Ceorgie, Griffin. The new mill at 
this place in which Mangham Bros. hav: 
been interested, will be built by local cap- 
ital. A company known as the Spalding 
Cotton Mills has been organized. Capi 
tal, $100,000. The interested parties ari 
Douglas Koyd, Seaton Grantland, W. J 
Kincaid, J. D. Boyd, J. J. Mangham and 
others. 


—Georgia, Juliette. Work has been 
started on the buliding of the cotton mil 
of Dr. W. T. Glover. This will be a plant 
of 2500 spindles; water power. 


—*Georgia, Macon. Contract has been 
let by Calder B. Willingham of the Will- 
ingham Cotton Mills for machinery for 
their new mill located at this place. The 
mills will be under the management of 
B. E. Willingham, who is the treasurer 
of the company, which has $100,000 capital. 


—Louisiana, Hargrove. Stock is being 
subscribed for the proposed Hargrov: 
Cotton Mill, of which John W. Taber is 
secretary. 


—Louisiana, New Orleans. The Louisi 
anu Cotton Mill Co., Ltd., is the name of 
a new corporation with $1,000,000 capita 
stock, for the manufacture of cotton 
ducks, with office at 141 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans. Louis P. Bryant is presi 
dent: Leo. P. Newman, treasurer; Ernest 
V. Reiss, secretary, and H. E. Elder, su- 
perintendent. A new mill will be built 
and it is expected that production will b« 
started in about six months, employing 
at the start about 50 hands. The equip 
ment will be 4500 spindles. Other inter 
ested parties are Morris Reiss, manufa« 
turers’ agent; Harry E. Emmonds, presi 
dent of the Detroit & Mexican Mining 
Co., and J. A. Beonbay, president of th: 
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iyde & Tallow Co. A complete outfit 

manufacturing cotton duck will be 
quired. They have already secured 350 
.. P. boilers and 225 H. P. Corliss en- 


gine, 


—*Massachusetts, Adams. We have in- 
formation from the Berkshire Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. regarding their en- 
irged new mill. This will contain 100,- 
00 new spindles and 2400 looms; steam 
power. Product will be fine cottons, or- 
gandies, lawns and sateens. About 1000 
hands will be employed. The capital 
stock will be increased to $2,500,000. Total 
capacity of the plant, including new mill, 
will be 255,000 spindles and 6100 looms, 
practically under one roof. Work on the 
new mill was started May 15th, and it 
is expected that production will be 
started in the spring of 1900. 


—Massachusetts, Winchendon. i. 2A 
White & Sons, proprietors of the Glen- 
allan Mills, contemplate building a new 
miil to be 75 by 275, brick, two stories, to 
accommodate 500 looms. 


—Migsissippi, Ellisville. The Ellisville 
Cotton Mill Co. has been organized, cap- 
ital stock $600,000. C. I. Wortham, of 
Memphis, Tenn., was the promoter, and 
Ss. J. Johnson, N. B. Shelby, of Ellisville, 
and E. H. Roberts of Baltimore, Md., are 
interested. It is expected that $50,000 will 
be subscribed by Ellisville parties, and 
the balance will be out of town capital. 
The product will be cotton cloth, rope, 


—*New York, Elmira. The Elmira 
Knitting Mill informs us that foundation 
has been started for their new spinning 
mill and that the plant will have 10,000 
spindles. There will also be a dye house. 
No new knitting machinery will be put in. 


—*New York, Lockport. We have fur- 
ther information concerning the new 
linen mill to be known as the Niagara 
Textile Co. Capital, $50,000. Charles A. 
Hoag, president; W. T. Ransom, treas- 
urer and agent, and Thomas Hawthorne, 
superintendent. They have bought a mill 
and expect to begin production about 
June ist. They will start with 50 looms, 
although the capacity of the building will 
allow an increase to 125, which they hope 
to make later on. The product will be 
linen and linen and cotton towels and 
toweling, cotton and Turkish towels and 
cotton diaper cloth. The power is steam 
and electric, 


—North Carolina, Mount Pleasant. A 
new cotton mill will be built here to have 
5000 spindles, although the start will 
probably be made with about 3000. The 
interested parties are Cook & Foile, and 

Paul Barringer, president of the W. 
Kindley Cotton Mill, who will be sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


—*North Carolina, Red Springs. We 
understand that $25,000 capital stock has 
ilready been subscribed for the proposed 
new cotton mill at this place, and that 
$50,000 more will be in hand before early 
summer. A. B. Pearsoll, Mayor, is one of 
the promoters. 


—*North Carolina, Roxboro. Ground 
has now been broken for the new Rox- 
boro Cotton Factory. Contract was let 
to W. T. Lindsay of- Lynchburg, Va. 


—*North Carolina, Tarboro. The stock- 
holders of the néw Fountain Cotton Mills 
have decided to commence at once the 
erection of buildings for a 10,000 spindle 


plant. It is hoped that the mill wiil be 
ready to handle the cotton crop in the 
autumn. 


—*North Carolina, Wilmington. E. C. 
Holt, of Burlington, 8S. C., has purchased 
land as a site for the new cotton mill, re- 
cently mentioned for this place, the com- 
pany to have $250,000 capital, to build a 
mill with 10,000 spindles and 500 looms; 
product to be colored goods. The mili 
buildings are estimated to cost $70,000; 
the main building is to be 125 by 250, two 
stories, with separate engine and boiler 
room. 


_—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William 
O'Neill, formerly of the firm of Clarke & 
O'Neill, has established a plant on Ox- 
ford and Josephine Sts., Frankford, for 
the manufacture of cotton table damask. 
He is installing 60 looms, eight winding 
machines and necessary finishing ma- 
chinery. James F. White & Co., of New 
York, are tthe selling agents. 


—South Carolina, Anderson. We note 
that the project of establishing a cotton 
mill here is now progressing, and that 
$150,000 capital stock has been subscribed. 
It is expected ‘that a company will be or- 
ganized with $300,000 capital. J. J. Fret- 
well is interested. 


*South Carolina, Belton. Our report 
of last week concerning the new cotton 
mill here, has been confirmed. As stated 
then, the plant will have 15,000 to 20,000 
spindles with automatic Draper looms. 
The management will be the same as 
that of the Pelzer Mfg. Co., of which 
Capt. E. A. Smythe is president. Francis 
J. Pelzer, of Charleston, 8S. C., is also 
interested. The name is the Smythe 
Mfg. Co. 


—South Carolina, Columbia. We note 
charter has been applied for by 
Olympia Cotton Mills of Columbia. 
Capital stock, $1,500,000. The plant is to 
be operated by electricity furnished by 
the power plant on the Columbia River. 
Report states that this mill will be one of 
the largest in the South, having 104,000 
spindles and 2600 looms, and that the in- 
corporators are Columbia cotton mil) 
owners and leading business men. 


South Carolina, Greenville. ie 
Morgan informs us regarding the new 
jean mill, that such a plant is talked of, 
but hardly enough encouragement has 
been received yet to base much hope 
upon. 


—*South Carolina, Little Rock. The 
Little Rock Cotton Mills Co. has been 
granted a charter. T. C. Sherwood, R. 
FP. Hammer and others are interested. 
This is the new mill mentioned last 
March which will build a plant costing 
about $50,000, to be enlarged later. 


—*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The 
company which has now been incorpo- 
rated to establish a mill at Lolo, a few 
miles north of this city, will be known as 
the Valley Falls Mfg. Co. J. M. Splawn, 
recently superintendent of the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, will be general manager. 
The capital stock is $75,000. 


—*Tennessee, Chattanooga.. A new 
company, known as the Richmond Spin- 
ning Co., has been organized with $150,000 
capital stock, all of which has been sub- 
scribed. Arnold B. Sanford, of Boston, is 
interested, with prominent Chattanooga 
capitalists, among whom are E. G. Rich- 
mond, Morgan Llewellyn, Linus Llewel- 
lyn, Davis Giles, Augustus Rhat, of 
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Chattanooga, and Garnett Andrew -of 
Rossville, Ga. E. G. Richmand, president 
of the Richmond Hosiery Co. will be 
president of the new corporation and 
Arnold B. Sanford vice-president. The 
Board of Directors will consist of the 
above named parties. It is the intention 
to sell the product of the mill to North- 
ern manufacturers through the Ameri- 
can Cotton Yarn Exchange, conducted 
by Mr. Sanford in_ Boston. This 
will be the first mill in the South to 
manufacture combed cotton yarns. It is 
understood that orders have already 
been placed for some of the machinery. 


-~Tennessee, Dyersburg. J. N. Parker, 
cashier of the Citizens’ Bank at Dyers- 
burg, informs us that the proposed pew 
cotton mill is purely in embryo. The 
town wouid like to interest Northern mill 
owners in the subject of building a mill 
here. J. N. Du Bose of the Phoenix Cot- 
ton Oil Co. of Memphis, has been men- 
tioned in connection with this project, 
but he has taken no active steps in the 
matter. 


Enlargements and Imporvements. 


—Alabama, Sycamore. The Sycamore 
Mills, owned by D. L. & J. A. Lewis, will 
be enlarged by a new building, 60 by 300, 
one story. This will about double their 
plant. Thomas L. Houser & Co., of An- 
niston, Ala., have the building contract. 

—*Alabama, Tallassee Falls. The di- 
rectors of the Tallassee Falls Manufac- 
turing Co. have authorized the issuance 
of the company’s bonds in the sum of 
250,000, to pay for the enlargement which 
we recently mentioned would be made by 
them. 


—Connecticut, Moosup. The Aldrich 
Mfg. Co. has recently added six new 
combers and is now running part of the 
carding department night and day. 
Other additional machinery is expected 
to increase the plant by about 8000 spin- 
dles, making a total of 40,000 spindles. A 
large stock house is being built. 


Gard- 
cotton 


—Connecticut, South Willington. 
iner Hall, Jr., will enlarge his 
thread mill at this place. 


—*Georgia, Cedartown. The new Para- 
gon Mills have been transferred to the 
Cedartown Co., and the following officers 
have been elected: Hon. Charles Adam- 
son, president, and J. Wright Adamson 
secretary and treasurer. About 9000 spin- 
dles will be added to the present plant of 
11,000 spindles of the Cedartown Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., and an extension 
will be built for this plant. The capacity 
of ‘the Paragon Mills, it is said, will also 
be increased to 12,500 spindles. 


—Georgia, Jackson. The Pepperton 
Cotton Mills expect to put up a new mill 
end add 5000 new spindles and 160 looms, 
which will double their capacity. 


—*Georgia, LaGrange. The LaGrange 
Cotton Mills are now putting up the large 
addition which we mentioned several 
months ago as contemplated. This will 
about double their capacity. It is ex- 
pected that the new building will be com- 
pleted in July. 


—Maryland, Ilchester. We hear that 
the Thistle Mills Company will erect a 
second mill, to result in the doubling of 
their present capacity. 
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-~Massachusetts, Fall River. The § 
vens Mfg. Co., whose plant has §00 spi 
dles, will make several additions invo! 
ing an outlay of about $40,000. An add 
tion, 41 by 54, will be made to the clo 
room, 67 by 8 to the weave room, and 
by 113 to the spinning mill, 


—Massachusetts, West Warren. T 
centract has been let by the Thorndik 
Company to the Flint Building and Cor 
struction Company, for the building of 
fourth story to their main building. W 
note a report, also, that the No. 4 Mill of 
the Thorndike Company may be used fo 
the manufacture of napped cloths a: 
blankets, 


—Mississippi, Meridian. The Meridiar 
Cotton Mills, now operating 6240 spindles 
and 202 looms on plain and fancy cottons 
are thinking of doubiing the capacit 
this summer. The president is L. Rot 
enberg; treasurer, C. W. Robinson; zg 
eral manager, Louis Cohn. 


—*New Jersey, Millville. The Millv 
Manufacturing Company will soon start 
work on a weave room, having torn dow 
an old building adjoining their plant, 
make room for this addition. 


—North Carolina, Forest City. Th 
Florence Cotton Mills are said to be abou 
to enlarge their plant, giving a total ca- 
pacity of 15,000 spindles, operating o 
yarns. The capital stock will also be in- 
creased to $300,000. 


—~North Carolina, Gastonia. The Tren- 
tton Cotton Mills will build an additior 
which will about double their present 
plant. They now operate 3000 spindles 
Their capital stock will be increased and 
shares taken by old subscribers. 


—North Carolina, Henderson, The 
Henderson Cotton Mills are to increas: 
their plant by the addition of 8000 spir 
dles, giving them a total of 15,000 spindk 
The stockholders have authorized the ex- 
penditure of $100,000. 


—North Carolina, King’s Mountain. - 
a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the King’s Mountain Cotton Mill Co., 
was decided to enlarge the plant during 
the next year. Particulars have not bee! 
given out yet. 


—*North Carolina, Laurel Hill. The Ida 
Yarn Mill, M. L. Morgan, secretary and 
treasurer, has enlarged its plant by the 
addition of 1248 new spindles, giving then 
a total of 3360 spindles. Their product 
now warps and yarns, 12s to l6s, 2-p 
This enlargement was put in operati 
April 1. 


—North Carolina, Lowell. The Spen 
Monntain Mills, of which J. C. Rankin 
president, will put up an addition 
plant, costing about £250,000. Their pre 
ent plant has 6000 spindles, and the n« 
mill will kave 10,000 spindles and 
looms. 

—North Carolina, Mt. Holly. It is 1 
ported that the Tuckaseege Cotton Mil 
at this place, are to be enlarged by t 
addition of 10,000 spindles. ‘Their pres« 
mill consists of 6000 spindles. -_ I 
Rhyne is president and A. C. Lineberg: 
treasurer and agent. 


—North Carolina, Reidsville. The Ed 
Cotton Mills are adding 1664 new spindl 
which will give them a total of 13, 
spindles and 552 looms. 


—*North Carolina, Rutherfordton. T 
Levi Cotton Mills Co., of this place, 
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n us that they are to add 4200 new 
idles. This plant is a new one, and 
started only last February. Their 
duct is twisted yarns, 24s to 40s. This 
lition will give them a ‘total of 6200 
idles. Capital stock is $50,000. Myer 
i is presidednt; J. F. Flack, treasurer, 
| R. H. Smith, superintendent. 


North Carolina, Salisbury. The Salis- 
Cotton Mills inform us that they ex- 
to Nave their new machinery run- 

g by next October. An addition will 

built to provide for 4000 to 5000 new 
spindles and about 89 new looms, which 
will give them a total of 20,000 spindles 
and 592 looms. 

North Carolina, Spray. The Nan- 
tucket Mills will install 400 new looms, 
giving them a total capacity of 700. This 
plant only went into production in July, 
1898, and has been very successful. They 
make colored cotton goods. It is op- 
erated by water power and has a dye 


ouse, 


*North Carolina, Swepsonville. We 
find that work has already been started 
on the addition to the Virginia Cotton 
Mills. They will put in 5000 new spindles 
ind 150 new looms. This company has 
$100,000 capital. President is A. L. Baker; 
treasurer, E, M. Cook. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Spencer 
& Chatterton have let contract for an ad- 
dition to their cotton mill to George W. 
Roberts. This will be an enlargement of 
their weaving mill, 28 by 42, and engine 
room, 97 by 12. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. E. Hol- 
den & Co., manufacturers of table dam- 
ask, are building an _ addition. New 
Crompton looms will be put in. 


—*Rhode Island, Westerly. Work 
has been started on the large new build- 
ing at the plant of the William Clark 
Co., now controlled by the American 
Thread Co. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Contract 
has been let by Col. Frank Harris to 
George P. Warfield for building a new 
brick building adjoining the Hamlett 
Mill, now operated by the Pycott Mfg. 
Co. The new building will be 92 by 124, 
brick. It is expected that the building 
will be ready for occupancy by July 1. 


*South Carolina, Blacksburg. The 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. inform us that 
all machinery and supplies have been 
bought and most of the machinery re- 
ceived for their enlargement, which in- 
cludes 156 new looms, giving them a total 
of 548 looms and 9776 spindles. 


*South Carolina, Cedrus. Nesbitt & 
Son, whose address is Cedrus, 8. C., have 
bought the Fork Shoals Cotton Miils, as 
we reperted last February. They inform 
us that they will now improve and fur- 
ther utilize the fine water power at Cedar 
alls, one mile below Fork Shoals. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. We are 
informed by W. B. Moore, secretary and 
superintendent of the Mills Mfg. Co., 
that they will add 6720 new spindles. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. We hear 
from the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. that their 
new equipment will consist of 144 looms 
and 14,336 spindles, making a total of 752 
looms and 25,088 spindles, Their enlarged 
mills will employ about 300 hands, 
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—Wisconsin, La Crosse. The Star Kuit- 
ting Co. will add new machinery which 
will increase the capacity of the plant 
about 25 per cent. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Delaware, Wilmington. It is expected 
that the Arlington Mills will be put in 
operation soon, after an idleness of four 
or five years, as Judge Bradford of the 
United States Court at Wilmington, has 
confirmed the sale of the plant to 
Andrew D. Jones, representing Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co., Baltimore. 


—*Kansas, Independence. The machin- 
ery for the new plant of the Kansas Cot- 
ton Mill Co. has arrived, and it is ex- 
pected that the mill will be in operation 
July ist. 


—*Massachusetts, East Hampton. Wil- 
liston Mills, which were recently bid in 
by the mortgagees, for $95,000, has been 
sold to J. H. Lane & Co. of New York, 
who will overhaul and operate the plant 
very soon. 


*Massachusetts, Newburyport. The 
Peabody Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
under Massachusetts laws by Seth A. 
Borden, Leontine Lincoln, Milton Read, 
George Silsbury, John D. Flint and John 
Barlow of Fall River, Fred D. Easton 
and Stephen A. Jenckes of Pawtucket, 
and Walter L. Parker of Lowell, who are 
ali directors of the Hargraves and Par- 
ker Mills, Fall River. A. M. Hamilton, 
superintendent of the Parker Mill, and 
Architect William T. Henry of Fall 
River are also interested. The company 
has $60,000 capital. The Peabody Mill 
property was recently bought by Mr. 
Borden for about $60,000. The mill will be 
started up very soon on sheetings and 
shirtings. It is expected that eventually 
the plant will be changed over to fine 
goods. It is probable that no new ma- 
chinery will be put in until the mill has 
run enough to find out what can be done. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. The 
Eagle Cotton Mill will resume operations 
within a week or two, employing about 
200 hands. The Windsor Print Works 
with which ‘the Eagle Mill is connected 
are reported as expecting to enlarge this 
season. The Eagle has not been run for 
several years. 


*New York, Cohoes. The United 
Waste Mfg. Co., organized last February 
at Troy, has now purchased the Ameri- 
can Knitting Mill at Cohoes from Charles 
P. McCarthy, and will establish a branch 
therein. Charles Kavanaugh and James 
H. Shine are active in the new company. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. Mill No. 1 of 
the Chester Mfg. Co. will be started up 
within two or three months, employing 
over 250 hands. It is probable that new 
machinery will be put in to make the 
same line of goods made at No. 2 mill. 


*South Carolina, Chester. The parties 
who recently purchased the old Chester 
gingham mill have incorporated. A char- 
ter has been granted them and they will 
now operate under the name of the 
Springsteine Cotton Mills, with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The incorporators are 
oO. P. Heath, Eli B. Springs and Brevard 
D. Springs. . 


—*Tennessee, Chattanooga. J. ¢. 
Vance informs us that the Vance Cotton 
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Mill Co., of which he is president, will 
have a capital of $60,000. A. C. Carey will 
be secretary. Product will be knitting 
yarns, 8s to 16s, and he expects to start 
with 3000 spindles and later put in 2000 
more. It is probable that the plant will 
be ready for operation next July. At 
present he is in the market for cotton 
openers and lappers, spinning machinery, 
electric lighting apparatus, feed water 
heater and pump, and iron smoke stack. 


—*Texas, Sherman. The Sherman Cot- 
ton Mills will be started up, as recently 
mentioned. The equipment is 3000 spin- 
dles, 72 looms. Product is seamless grain 
bags; steam power. The company has 
$100,000 capital. The president is W. C. 
Howard; secretary and treasurer, J. T. 
Howard; superintendent, H. W. Fair- 
banks; selling agents, Robinson Hughes 
Co., Louisville, Ky. They will do busi- 
ness under the name of the Sherman 
Cotton Mill. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—Massachusetts, Ashland. The Ameri- 
can Thread Co., which now controls the 
Warren Thread Co.’s mill, will be closed 
down after October 30th, 1899. All em- 
ployees who remain in the service of the 
company until that time, will be paid full 
wages for two months thereafter and will 
also be given other positions as far as 
possible. 





Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—*New York, Norfolk. We find that 
the woolen mill in which W. 8S. Bennett 
is interested, is the mill which was 
known as the Home Woolen Mills, Ray- 
mondville. Mr. Bennett is now removing 
the machinery to Norfolk, and the plant 
is now known as the Norfolk Woolen 
Mills. The product is all wool heavy 
cassimeres. It is a one set plant, using 
water power. 


—*Virginia, Radford. We find that the 
Radford Woolen Mill Co, is the name of 
the new concern recently organized here. 
President, Joseph H. Chumbley; secre- 
tary and treasurer, John P. Osborn; 
manager, L. L. Fansler. The three-story 
brick building of Langhon Bros. will be 
used. 


—Virginia, Radford. A second com- 
pany has been organized here, known as 
the Newby Woolen Mfg. Co., to estab- 
lish a woolen mill in the building of the 
Radford Mfg. Co. It is stated that ma- 
chinery is now being put in. President 
is S. J. Fisher and treasurer and secre- 
tary, E. F. Gill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Connecticut, Winsted. Work will be 
started within a week or two on the addi- 
ticn for the New England Knitting Com- 
pany. The Berlin Iron Bridge Company 
have the contract for the iron work. 


—Illinois, Rockford. The Rockford Mit- 
ten & Hosiery Co. is building an addition, 
60 by 90. three stories, for increasing 
their equipment. 


—*Maine, Hartland. The work of in- 
stalling machinery in the new mill of the 
Linn Woolen Co. is being carried on as 
rapidly as possible, and it is expected to 
have four sets running very soon. 
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—Massachusetts, Clinton. A new brick 
store house, 150 by 70, four stories, will b« 
built by the Bigelow Carpet Co. 


—Massachusetts, Gardner. Work has 
been started on the foundation for a new 
dye house and picker room for the Whit 
ney Woolen Co. 


—Massachusetts, Haverill. Stevens & 
Co.. are adding new looms to thei 
woolen mills. 


—*Massachusetts, Lawrence. George E 
Kunhardt confirms our report of las 
week that he is to erect a new mil! 
The plans are about perfected, and the 
work will be pushed forward. 

—*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co. have had 
work started on their new building 
which will be two stories, 100x50, which 
will be used for sorting and storage. Thi 
will relieve the main mill, making roon 
for additional spinning, twisting ar 
spooling. Extra combing was started 
last week, and they expect to have all 
new machinery running by July Ist. 


—*New Jersey, Passaic. The Bottany 
Worsted Co. has let contract for its new 
buildings to the Flint Building & Con- 
struction Co. of Palmer, Mass. Report 
now states that six new buildings wil! 
be constructed at a cost of $250,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. Isaac W. 
Smith will increase his carding and spin- 
ning departments, and a new building is 
being built. 


—Pennsylvania, Bristol. Grundy & Co., 
worsted manufacturers, are building an 
addition, 20 by 100. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lei- 
cester Mills Company has purchased land 
adjoining its present plant on Cumber- 
land Street, Germantown, and will erect 
a new mill, 20 by 160 feet, three stories 
and a new dyehouse, 40 by 100 feet, one 
story. 


—Rhode Island, Lymansville. The Ly- 
mansville Mfg. Co. is to built an addition 
to its weave room. 


—South Carolina, Union. A new build- 
ing, 80 by 200 feet, two stories, is being 
erected for tthe Union Knitting Mills. 
Their present equipment is 40 knitters. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Maine, Limerick. The woolen mil! 
formerly operated by Holland Bros. & 
Co. has been sold to a syndicate of Lim- 
erick business men for about $4,000.. The 
plant, which has been idle for a number 
of years, has been leased to Massachu 
setts parties, who will operate same after 
the necessary repairs have been made. 

—Maryland, Millington. yeorge W 
Todd & Co., proprietors of the Unicorr 
Mills, will start up their plant with 10 
Iooms, and may put in 100 more looms 


—Massachusetts, Blackstone. The sat! 
net mill of Joseph H. Donohue, which 
a one set plant, is being repaired, an 
will soon be started up, employing abou 
50 hands. 

—*Michigan, Vassar. The Vassar 
Woolen Mills have been purchased b 
Henry Balbian, superintendent of Beck 
man & Co.'s mill, Cleveland, O., and his 
brother, Fred Balbian. They are bot! 
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practical manufacturers, and machinery 
s now being put in order. Fred Balbian 
s superintending the work. Product will 
e cassimeres and blankets. It is ex- 
nected that an addition will be erected 
is soon as possible, and new machinery 
it in to double the capacity of the 
lant. 50 operatives will be employed at 
the start. They will also operate the 
ectric lighting plant of the city, having 
ven given a 10 years’ contract. A new 
neandescent dynamo will be put in at 
and an are dynamo added in the 
near future. 


nce 


New York, Warrensburg. Whitby & 
Co.’s woolen mill, a three-set plant which 

us been closed for several yéars, will 
be soon started up. Repairs are now 
being made. 


—Pennsylvania, Mansfield. The Starch- 
an Mfg. Co., which recently purchased 
the plant of the Paisley Woolen Co., ex- 
pects to start soon manufacturing shawls, 
woolens and silks. 


-Pennsylvania, Norristown. Hirst & 
Lazareth have purchased the art square 
looms formerly operated by Wm. E. 
Montague, and the mill is being put in 
first-class order. We note also that the 
Coral Mfg. Co. has been chartered by 
William E. Montague, John Greer and 
George H. B. Martin; capital, 10,000, to 
manufacture carpets and rugs. This is a 
New Jersey corporation. 


—Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Nor- 
ristown Carpet Mills, which have been 
idle for a year, have been sold to Ivins, 
Dietz & Magee of Philadelphia. Price 
named is $25,000. Extensive repairs will 
be made and the mill started soon. 


Mil's Shutting Down. 

—*California, Marysville. The _ stock- 
holders of the Marysville Woolen Mill 
Co., whose plant was burned last March, 
have voted to dissolve the corporation 
and not to rebuild the plant. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. We note 
that the woolen mill of E. Hoyle & Son 
is to shut down soon, indefinitely, owing 
to dull business. 





Knit. 


New Mlills. 


—Alabama, River Falls. The Hender- 
son Knitting Mill Co., formerly at Troy, 
Ala., are now building a new £60,000 plant 
here. At present they are running a two 
set spinning mill and 15 knitting ma- 
chines on underwear in River Falls. 


—*Georgia, Forsyth. A charter has 
been applied for by the Trio Manufactur- 
ing Co., $15,000 to be increased to $50,000. 
This concern will manufacture yarns and 
underwear in the building occupied by 
the Forsyth Manufacturing Co. They 
expect ‘to begin production about Sep- 
tember 1. They will put in 2000 new spin- 
dies and from 10 to 20 underwear ma- 
chines. C. A. Ensign, R. P. Brooks and 
J. W. Newton are interested. 


—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Mus- 
grove Knitting Co. will be the name of 
the new concern in which the Musgrove 
Bros. are interested. Capital, $12,000. 
Joseph Wood, president; J. H. Musgrove, 
treasurer and manager, and Charles H. 
Musgrove, superintendent. They will 
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start up about May 15. 
men’s and women’s ribbed underwear; 
steam power. 10 machines to start. 
There will be no dye house at present. 


They will make 


*Massachusetts, 
stand that J. E. 


Spencer. We under- 
Fennor has now rented 
a portion of the first floor of the J. E. 
sacon & Co. factory on Main St., and 
will set up there the machinery which he 
has had stored here for several weeks, 
He will manufacture cotton, woolen, 
merino and silk hosiery and sell direct to 


the trade. A small steam plant will be 
put in. 


New York, Sauquoit 
and L. J. Lewis, Jr., of New Hartford, 
have purchased the building here for- 
merly operated by the Sauquoit Silk Mfg. 
Co., now of Scranton, Pa., and will estab- 
lish a knit underwear plant. Three car- 
loads of machinery have already arrived 
and this is being set up. Mr. Lewis, Sr., 
has been connected for a number of years 
with the Utica Tool Co. of Washington 
Mills. His son will have the direct man- 
agement of the business. The capacity 
will be about 150 dozen per day. 


Ladd J. Lewis 


New York, Utica. A new company 
has been organized here known as .the 
Fort Schuyler Knitting Co., by Ezra R. 
Pugh and William J. McQuade The 
third floor of the Reynolds building, cor- 
ner of Catherine and John Sts., has been 
leased and machinery ordered. Product 
will be ladies’ knit underwear. The pro- 
duction at first will be only about 50 
dozen per day. 


—New York, Warsaw. It is 
that a knitting mill will be established 
here, and Wallace Wilson, of Philadel- 
phia, is mentioned as the projector. 


expected 


—New York, Warsaw. 
port that the Oneonta Knitting 
Oneonta, N. Y., will be removed to this 
place. About $30,000 has been raised by 
the town. This plant has 250 knitting 
machines and makes cut seamless 
iery. 

-*North Carolina, Kernersville. The 
Elmira Hosiery Mills is the name of the 
new company established here, of which 
Dr. W. C. Ashworth is president and R. 
Eruce Beard, general manager. They 
manufactnre all grades of hosiery 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. We are 
informed by the Salisbury Hosiery Mills 
that the new company which is to re- 
build the plant, has a capital of $5000. 
The president is 8S. H. Wiley, and treas- 
urer and superintendent, George F. Seyf- 
fert. They will use steam power. 


*Pennsylvania, Bath. Elmer E. 
Kleekner informs us that he cannot give 
particulars of his proposed new knitting 
plant, as the death of his father has de- 
layed this project. It will probably be 
started under the name of Charles Kleek- 
ner & Son, the product to be ladies’ 
vests. 


There is a re- 
Mills of 


nos- 


—*Pennsylvania, Duryea. The Duryea 
Knitting Mills Co., which we reported 
last week, will build a new building, 
They expect to begin production in July. 
They will make hosiery, installing 30 ma- 
chines to start. There will be a dye 
house. Capital is $11,000. James Mce- 
Carthy is president; James B. Gilboy, 
treasurer, and F. J. Regan, secretary. 


—Pennsylvania, Mifflintown. The Im- 
provement Association has let contract 
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for the new hosiery mill to Joseph Brin- 
dle for $1649. This enterprise will be op- 
erated by Karl & Etchell of Nicetown. 
It is probable that the plant will be in 
operation by the middle of June. 


—South Carolina, Blackville. The Pal- 
metto Knitting Mill is the name under 
which a new plant at this place will do 
business. John Meier will be manager, 
and J. P. Strobel is also interested. 
Product will be ladies’ and men's cotton 
hosiery; 39 knitting machines, six loopers, 
six sewing machines, two ribbers. They 
will also have a dye house. 


—Virginia, Danville. Application has 
been made for a charter by the Danville 
Textile & Fabric Mfg. Co., capital stock 
$50,000, with the privilege of increasing to 
$100,000. W. P. Hodnett is president; J. 
R. Jolking, vice-president, and H. S8. 
Lanier, secretary and _ treasurer. The 
company has secured a building, and is 
now putting in machinery for making 
knit goods. 


—West Virginia, Wheeling. Robert G. 
Blankenson has leased a_ building on 
Seventh St., where he will put in machin- 
ery for knitting ladies’ garments. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Danielson. H. E. Wil- 
son & Co., now operating the knitting 
mill here, will be re-organized under the 
name of the Uncas Knitting Co. Local 
capital is largely interested. Stock is 
also held by Charles Angell of New York. 
The capital stock is $25,000, of which $15,- 
000 has been paid in. C. P. Backus will be 
president; W. H. Putnam, cashier; L. E. 
Wilson, secretary and general superin- 
tendent, and H. E. Wilson, agent. It is 
expected that a new building, 150x50, will 
be put up. 


—Georgia, Jarnesville. The Hanson- 
Crawley Co., which has bought the Staf- 
ford-Huguley Hosiery Co., informs us 
that probably a new building will be 
built. They expect to add nine new un- 
derwear machines and thirty five hosiery 
knitters. At present they have 69 knit- 
ting machines. Product is hosiery and 
underwear. ladies’ hose, men’s hosiery 
and half hose, and ladies’ and men’s un- 
derwear. President, J. L. Kennedy; 
treasurer, J Ww. Hanson; secretary, 
Charles Crawley; superintendent, W. H. 
Booth. 


—Maryland, Hagerstown. The Blue 
Ridge Knitting Co., now operating 60 
machines on hosiery, inform us that they 
will shortly add about 30 new machines. 


—Pennsylvania, Yorkville. The knit- 

ting mill overated by Unger & Leininger, 
at present operating 13 knitting ma- 
chines, will soon largely increase its 
plant. 


—Virginia, Lynchburg. The Midland 
Hosiery Company has been incorporated 
here, with a capital of $50,000. This com- 
pany established a mill here several 
months ago, and will now add about 120 
machines. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—New York, Cohoes, The Atlantic 
Knitting Mills have started four sets of 
machinery on the schedule of 45 hours a 
week. The mill has been shut down 
since early in January. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


—New York, Little Falls. The Vict 
Knitting Mill has leased the finishi: 
room of the Saxony Knitting Mil, whi 
has been idle for some months, and w 
Start same very soon. 


-—*Vermont, Bennington. G. W. Clark 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and C. E. Bru 
Elmira, N. Y., representing stock con 
panies, have purchased the Willian 
Campbell Knitting Mill, at Benningto 
Vt., and started same, employing 
hands. 





Silk. 


—*Connecticut, Danbury. The new silk 
mill of J. G. Irving, mentioned la 
March, is now being equipped with ma 
chinery, and will be started up very soor 


—*North Carolina, Fayetteville. Work 
on the new silk mill for the Ashley & 
Bailey Co. is progressing, and it is ex 
pected that production will start this 
summer. The machinery is to be rx 
moved from their factory at Columbia 
Pa., consisting of 15,000 spindles and 12% 
looms. 


—North Carolina, Roanoke Junctior 
Samuel I Paterson. treastrer” oft! 
Paterson Textile Co.,has had work start- 
ed on his new building, 75 by 300 feet, in 
which a siik plant"wHl be established 
Product will be silk lining goods wit 
cotton warp and silk filling, also all silk 
goods. The motive power will be el« 
tricity from the canal where Mr. Pater 
son's other mills are located. 


Pennsylvania, Mauch Chunk. Tt 
now reported that the Bonnie Silk Firn 
of Lyons, France, represented by W 
Kobbe, desires to build a large silk m 
here; the Board of Trade to be expect: 
to raise $50,000. The plant would star 
with 100 looms. 


—*Pennsylvania, Scranton. William H 
Davis, superintendent of the Sauquo 
Silk Mills, Scranton, informs us that 
has purchased land here but has 
formed a company yet to establish a new 
silk mill. He expects, however, to do 
in the near future, 


—*Virginia, Norfolk. Contract for t! 
erection of the new mill of the Norfolk 
Silk Co. at Lambert’s Point has b 
awarded to Kennedy & Hamilton of Nor 
folk for $40,000, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Pennsylvania, Altoona. Schwarze 
bach, Huber & Co. have let contract 
W. H. Hughes & Son for an addition 
their silk mill here, -building to « 
$65,000. Annex to the main building w 
be 153x48 feet, and a new building 120x/ 
feet will be put up. Work will be start 
immediately. 


—Pennsylvania, Fleetwood, The Per 
Sylvania Silk Co., now operating 
looms, expects to build a large additior 


—Pennsylvania, Sunbury. The Susqu 
hanna Silk Mills have let contract to t 
Flint Building & Construction Co. 
Palmer, Mass., for an addition 134 by 4 


MAill« Starting Up. 

—*New Jersey, Plainfield. It is report: 
that the stockholders of the new Watc 
ung Silk Co. have now adjusted their d 
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rences, and that the plant will soon be 
irted up with Ralph Whitney, of Pater- 
n, N. J., as superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Athens. The Tioga 
Silk Co., which was incorporated last 
inuary with $40,000 capital stock, is 
yout to start up its mill on Pennsyl- 
inia Ave. Edwin J. Becker is president; 
Alphonse A. Cardinal, vice-president, and 
Frederick W. Becker, secretary and 
reasurer. Their mill is large enough for 
2») looms, about 20 of which are now in 
lace, and more will be added in the next 
two months. The product of the plant 
will be silk dress goods. A few looms 
re now in operation, and instruction is 
being given to the operatives. Mr. Holt 
will be superintendent. 


The new silk rib- 
Re- 


*New York, Elmira. 
bon mill of J. W. Stearns & Co. on 
formatory St., will be started up very 
soon, employing about 600 hands. This 
plant was formerly located in New York 
City. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Milla 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. 
ufacturing plant of the Smith Webbing 
Co.. now at 272 West Exchange St., 
Providence, will be removed to a new mill 
at South Woodlawn, a part of Paw- 
tucket. This business was started last 
fall by Charles 8S. Smith. The company 
has recently been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital; president, W. A. Walton; 
treasurer, E. H. Parsons; manager, 
Charles 8. Smith; superintendent, John 
M. Walton. Product is narrow elastic 
and non-elastic webbing, silk and cotton; 
40 looms; sell direct. The Messrs. Walton 
were recently woolen manufacturers at 
Wood River Junction, where their mill 
was destroyed by fire. E. H. Parsons is 
interested in ‘the Waterbury Brass Co. 
The new mill is 225 by 55, two stories, 
with a separate engine and boiler house. 
An independent electric plant will be put 
in and a blower system of heating and 
ventilating. About 70 hands will be em- 
ployed. Work was started on the new 
mill about June Ist, and it is expected to 
be ready to occupy early in the fall. 


Eslargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Jewett City. The Aspin- 
ook Co. has awarded contract for a large 
addition to Peck & McWilliams. Work 
will be commenced immediately. 


-New Jersey, Lodi. We note that the 
Alexander Dve Works have let contract 
to the Flint Building & Construction Co., 
of Palmer, Mass., for three additions to 
their mills. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. We are 
informed by the Hope Webbing Co. that 
work on their new addition was 
started June 1st. The buildings will be 
254 by 80, 194. by 80 and 60 by 80, one and 
two stories. This will largely increase 
their product, but equipment has not yet 
been decided upon fully. The company 
now has $300,000 capital. President is 
Hezekiah Conant; treasurer, Charles Sis- 
son; secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Willis H. White; superintendent, Oscar 
A. Steere. 


The man-. 


Fires. 


Maryland, Baltimore. 
warehouse of the Mt. 
Duck Mills was 
lith. Loss $50,000, 


The cotton 
Vernon Cotton 
destroyed by fire May 


—Massachusetts, Northbridge. The 
Storehouse of the Riverdale Woolen Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire May llth. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 


New Jersey, Richland. The smyrna 
rug works, owned by the Acme Mfg. Co., 
were destroyed by fire May 7th. The loss 
is estimated at $15,000. The plant em- 
ployed 50 hands. E. L. Suydam was 
superintendent. 


New York, Amsterdam. The ribbed 
underwear mill of Harvey & Dovel was 
gutted by fire May 19th. Loss is esti- 
mated between $7000 and $10,000. 


New York, Valatie. The Valatie Knit- 
ting Co., W. A. Harder, proprietor, was 
damaged to the extent of about $1000 re- 
cently. 


—Pennsylvania, Worthington. The 
Buffalo Woolen Mills, Peter Graff & Co., 
proprietors, were destroyed by fire May 
2d. The loss will probably reach between 
$60,000 and $100,000. This was a six set 
plant. We are informed by the company 
that they have not yet decided to rebuild. 


—Rhode Island, Mapleville. The mill of 
the Mapleville Woolen Co., which has 
been idle since the fire of April, 1898, was 
again damaged by fire on May 5th to the 
extent of about $30,000; fully insured. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A fire 
broke out in a store house in which was 
a quantity of wool owned by the Atlantic 
Mill Co. and the Blackstone Knitting Co., 
doing damage to the amount of $50,000. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The town has 
voted to exempt the Danielson Cotton 
property from all taxation on im- 
provements and additions above the pres- 
ent assessment of $60,000, the concession 
to last for 10 years. This is provided that 
the plant employ not less than 150 hands 
at least nine months each year. 


Co.'s 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The Wind- 
ham Cotton Manufacturing Company's 
mills, which have been closed for about 
two yeurs, pending the settlement of the 
estate of Matthew Watson, were sold 
May Ii7th, at public auction. The plant, 
with the exception of a small lot of land, 
was bid in by C. H. Merriman, president 
of the Bank of North America, Provi- 
dence, R. L, for about $70,000. The plant 
has 20,000 spindles and 467 looms. 


Georgia, Athens. It is reported that 
the Star Thread Mill will be sold by re- 
ceivers W. D. Griffith and W. T. Bryan, 
who have been operating the property at 
a profit since it was placed in their 
hands. 


—*Georgia, Kilchrist’s 
informed by Thomas Barrett, Jr., presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Langley Mfg. 
Co., Langley, 8S. C., that the development 
of the water power on the Savannah 
tiver, above Augusta, is very uncertain 
as yet, and no definite steps have been 


Ferry. We are 
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taken toward the establishment of a cot- 
ton mill here. 


—Indiana, Fort Wayne. The capital 
stock of the Wayne Knitting Mills has re- 
cently been increased from $200,000 to 
$250,000, the new stock having been all 
taken up by old stockholders. 


—Maine, Fairfield. The Kennebec Wor- 
sted Mill has been sold to Samuel Wil- 
liams by a combination of the share 
holders. Thomas Sampson, treasurer of 
the Vassalboro Woolen Mills, has had a 
lease of the mills, and as it was under- 
stood that he was going into the trust, 
and the mill might be shut down, this 
step was taken to prevent the mill stop- 
ping. Mr. Sampson's lease has not yet 
expired. 


—Massachusetts, Collinsville. We note 
that Walter A. Leigh has leased a space 
in George C. Moore's mill, and will start 
up 20 looms on worsteds. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The M. L. 
Bowden Felt Company has its plant now 
running, and it is thought that night 
work will be started before long. This 
company was recently incorporated, cap- 
ital $50,000. 


—Massachusetts, Oakdale. The West 
Boylston Manufacturing Company has 
received a large government order, which 
will necessitate running part of the mill 
nights, for several weeks. 


—Magssachusetts, Webster. James Man- 
ning will remove his equipment now in 
the dye works at 72 Millbury St., Worces- 
ter, to the Webster Dye Works, until re- 
cently managed by Charles F. Robinson. 
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—New Hampshire, Laconia. The hos- 
jlery mills of the Hodgson & Holt Mfg 
Co. have been sold by order of the as- 
signee. They are purchased by the Bel- 
knap Mills Co. for $10,000. It is expected 
that the plant will be put in operatio: 
soon. 


—*New Jersey, Jersey City. We find 
upon investigation, that the Deimel Line 
Mesh Co., incorporated last month wit 
a capital of $300,000, is identical with th 
Deimel Linen Mesh System Co. of Cali 
fornia, and this was merely a step take: 
to transfer its principal office to the 
East. They do not manufacture in this 
country, as their fabric is imported from 
Germany and made up into garments 
here. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Doherty & 
Wadsworth, who have operated the Ark 
wright Silk Mills, have dissolved partner 
ship. Mr. Wadsworth retires, owing 
ill health. A stock company hus been 
organized to continue the business, com- 
posed of Mr. Doherty and his sons. 


—*New York, Delhi. Gallant Bros 
whose silk miil at this place has been in 
operation for several months, now pro- 
pose to remove the balance of their plant 
from Paterson, N. J., to Delhi, 

—New York, Hagaman. The Pawling 
Knitting Mill, which has been closed 
since January, h®s now been sold to a 
New York company, for $32,000, subject 
to mortgages held by Amsterdam banks 
for $35,000, and a mortgage of $6800, held 
by George A. Thatcher, of Amsterdam 
It is understood that the plant will soon 
be started up. 
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—W. D. Jones has secured the superin 


Cottoa. 


—Charles A. Nichols, overseer in the 
dressing department of the Newmarket 
Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H., has severed 
his connection with the firm, and D. L. 
Osgood, of Amesbury, Mass., has taken 
his place, 


—Superintendent Hadfield and Overseer 
W. J. Hadfield of the carding room at the 
Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, Mass., have re- 
signed. Henry C. Phillips, formerly with 
the New York Cotton Mills, has been se- 
cured as superintendent, and Charles 
Gardner of Newburyport as overseer. 


—A. W. Brainard, superintendent of the 
Slater Cotton Mill, Webster, Mass., has 
been engaged by Robt. Knight as general 
manager of his entire system of mills, 
comprising nearly 450,000 spindles. 


—A. H. Blease, secondhand in weave 
ruom at Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 
8. C., has resigned to accept a position 
with the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. He is succeeded by Henry 
Singleton of Newry, 8. C. 


—R. P. Scruggs has severed his connec- 
tion with the Henrietta (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills No. 1 as superintendent. J. H. 
Pleasant has been appointed to succeed 
him. 


tendency of the Roanoke Millis Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., which position 
H. F. Moody has held for many years. 
—John R. Rostern, superintendent of 
the Indian Head Cotton Mills, Cordova 
Ala., has resigned, and H. F. Moody of 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has been appoint 
ed superintendent in his place. 


—Samuel Austin has succeeded John M 
Mehaffey as boss weaver at the Moore 
Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, N. C. 


—J. A. South, formerly boss spinner 
with the Stonewall*(Miss.). Cotton Mill 
is now in charge of spinning at the Tus- 
caloosa (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


—Charles McDade, formerly of the Clif- 
ton Mills, {s now with the Cowpens Mfg 
Co., Cowpens, 5. C., as overseer of wea\ 
ing. 

—Calvin Moore, night superintendent 
for the Efird Mfg. Co., Albermarle, N. 
has resigned. 

—L. W. Buck, formerly with the Ho 
muga Mill at Greensboro, N. C., has a 
cepted charge of the Asheville Cotto! 
Mills, Asheville, N. C. 


—Wiliam G. Nichols, of Lowell, Mass 
has removed to Chester, S. C., where he 
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is a position as secretary and treasurer 
f the Springstein Mills. 


Pythagoras Boyd, agent at the Arnold 

Print Works, North Adams, Mass., has 
esigned, as has also his brother, Cicero 
soyd, foreman bleacher at the works, 
nd John Boyd, chemist. Pythagoras 
Rovd has been connected with the works 
for about 20 years. F. B. Pearson, man- 
ager, will assume Mr. Boyd's duties with 
is own. 

—jJ. E. Stott, formerly superintendent 
of the Eureka Mills, Chester, 8. C., 
now in charge of the spinning in the 
Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


is 


—S. E. Ervin is now running the card- 
ing and spinning at night in the Alpha 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly 
second boss at the American Spinning 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 


—J. W. Broadnox, of Abbeville, 8. Cz 
engaged as overseer of spjnning in the 
Vesta Cotton Mills, Charleston, 5. ©. 


Bradshaw has resigned as 
of weaving at the Tecumseh 
Fall River, which position he 
George Hodson has 


—Robert 
overseer 
Mill No. 2, 
held for many years. 
succeeded him. 

—Robert Butler, boss carder and spin- 


ner at the Millfort Cotton Mill, Fort 
Mill Ss. C., has been promoted to superin- 


tendent, in addition to his present duties. 


—John Bray, formerly overseer of dye- 
ing with the R. D. Mason Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Pawtucket Dyeing & 
Bleaching Works. 


—A. B. Carter, of Salisbury, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of _— 
ning in the Charlotte Cotton Mills a 
Charlotte, N. C. 

_ Crankshaw has succeeded 
Rotem weed as overseer of carding in 
the Mechanics Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


—F. A. Cumnock has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Pepperton Cotton Mills, 
Jackson, Ga., and returned to Charlotte, 
N..C. 

—Henry Creekmore, formerly general 
night overseer at the Dover Yarn Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been promoted to 
the position in charge of day spinning. 


—William F. Fuquar, formerly in 
charge of the night spinning at the 
Highland Park Mfg. Charlotte, N. 
C., is now day overseer of spinning. 


Co., 


—O. H. Farr, formerly night superin- 
tendent at the Roswell (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
is now at the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala., the former mills having shut 
down night work. 


—G. Floyd has been appointed overseer 
of weaving at the Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, which position he held some years 
ago. 


—R. T. Grant, boss weaver at the Pep- 

perton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., has re- 
signed. 
—Martin Guldbrandson, formerly of 
Fayetteville, N. C., is now at the Char- 
lotte (N .C. ) Cotton Mills filling the posi- 
tion of boss weaver. 
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-W. A. Gill, superintendent of the 
Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mill, has been 
succeeded by Lyman W. Buck, manager 


. 


of the Hocmuga Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


A. B. Gossett, who has had charge of 
the weaving at the Cowpens (S. CC.) Cot- 
ton Mills, has resigned to become boss 
weaver in the mill of the Mills Mfz. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


George I. Henry, for seven years 
overseer of weaving in the Shetucket 
Mill, Norwich, Conn., has resigned. 


—J. W. Hawkins, for a number of years 
superintendent of the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, on account of ill health, has 
given up that position and will take the 
position of designer for the same mills. 
J. H. Melilhaney, assistant superintend- 
ent, is now superintendent. 


Clarence L. Kent, formerly overseer 
of the dressing department at the Pem- 
berton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is now 
with the Pacific Mills in that city in the 
shipping department. 


W. H. Kingsley, who has been re- 
cently employed as overseer of weaving 
at the New York Mills, N. Y., has re- 
turnec to the Farnumsville Cotton Mills, 
Farnumsville, Mass., where he was for- 
merly employed, in a similar capacity. 


—Hugh Kinniburgh, formerly with the 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is now overseer of dyeing 
with the Fletcher Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


—A. H. Layton, overseer of dyeing at 
the Isaetta Mills, Augusta, Ga., has re- 
signed. 


William Lee, for a number of vears 
with the Clyde Bleachery & Print Works, 
tiver Point, R. I., has accepted a posi- 
tion as foreman of the finishing depart- 
ment at Allen’s Print Works, Providence, 
R. I., where he will succeed J. D. Booth- 
man. 


J. B. Moore, formerly boss spinner at 
the McColl (8S. C.) Mfg. Co., has accepted 
charge of the Indian Creek Mills, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 


—S. McClester, formerly with the Odell 
Manufacturing Co. at Concord, N. C.. has 
been appointed overseer of weaving at 
the Wayne Cotton Mills, Goldsboro, N. C. 


—J. W. Moore, boss carder at the Al- 
pha Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has resigned. 


—Aubrey Motz has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Roswell (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. He was formerly for two vears 
master mechanic and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Courtenay Mfg. Co., 
Newry, S. C. 

—W. E. Malloy, overseer of carding 
and spinning for the Manchester Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., for six years, has re- 
signed and is now overseer of carding at 
the Paragon Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 


William F. McClendon, of Eufaula, 
Ala., is now overseer of day spinning at 
the Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 


J. C. Powers, overseer of the weaving 
department in the North Pownal (Vt.) 
Mfg. Co.'s mill, has accepted charge of 
the Eagle Cotton Mill in North Adams, 
Mass. 
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—W. E. Poag, formerly with the Odell 
Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C., has accepted a 
position as carder and spinner at No. 2 
mill of the Highland Park Mfg. Co., Rock 
Bis. m 


—H. C. 
at H. N. 


Phillips, former superintendent 
Slater's cotton mill, and later in 
cuarge of a plant in New York, has been 
appointed superinntendent of the Atlan- 
tic Cotton Mills at Lawrence, Mass. 


Anderson, 8. C., has 
8. C., to fill the 
with the F. W. 


M. B. Pitts, of 
returned to Greenville, 
position of boss carder 
Poe Mfg. Co. 


—J. F. Pennington, boss carder at the 
Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., is 
now at the Camden (8S. C.) Cotton Mills 
in a similar position. On taking leave, 
he was presented with a gold watch 
chain and a diamond scarf pin. 


—J. A. 
tendent 
Mill. 


Pinchbeck is the new superin- 
of the Maxton (N. C.) Cotton 


—Fred H. Richardson, overseer in the 
weave room of No. 1 Mill of the Lonsdale 
Co., Lonsdale, R. I., has succeeded Luke 
Duxbury as overseer of the weave room 
in No. 4 mill. Luke Duxbury, who has 
been in the employ of the Lonsdale Co. 
for 40 years, is taking leave to engage in 
farming. 


—~Daniel S. Russell, for a number of 
years overseer of carding at the Ameri- 
ean Linen Mills, Fall Kiver, Mass., has 
resigned. 

Roberts, of Columbus, Ga., has 
position as boss weaver with 
China Grove, N. 


—G. F. 
accepted a 
the Paterson Mfg. Co., 
ad 


—Jerry Sheehan has secured the posi- 
tion of secondhand in the weave room of 
No. 3 mill of the Warren Cotton Mills, 
West Warren, Mass. 


—Oliver Tasker has resigned his posi- 
tion in charge of the carding, spinning, 
spooling, warping and cane winding with 
the Quinn Mfg. Co., Petersburg, Va. 

—C. Upchurch has entered upon his 
new duties as superintendent of the card- 
ing and spinning at the Red Bluff Mills, 
Clio, 8S. C. 


—W. B. Williams, of Pacolet, 8. C., is 
engaged as overseer of weaving in the 
Vesta Cotton Mills at Charleston, 8. C. 


—Robert Wood has resigned his 
tion as overseer of carding in the Me- 
chanics Mill, Fall River, Mass., and has 
gone to the Davol Mills, where he is oc- 
cupying a similar position. 


posi- 


—Lyman B. Williamson has been elect- 
ed to the position of secretary and treas- 
urere of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., succeeding J. Harper Er- 
win. 


—A. 8. White has been employed by the 
Paterson Mfg. Co., China Grove, N. C., as 


White was for- 
Mfg. Co., Con- 


overseer of carding. Mr. 
merly with the Cannon 
cord, N. C. 


—William TI. Walker, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has taken charge of all the spinning, 
spooling, warping, slashing and drawing- 
in at the Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama 
City, Ala. He will also have charge of 
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these departments in the mew mill of th 
Dwight Mfg. Co. 


—George F. Wright, assistant superin 
tendent at the Galveston (Texas) Cotto 
Mills, -has been appointed overseer of 
weaving and finishing. Cc. R. Chase has 
succeeded him as assistant superintend 
ent. 


Weolen 


—“. W. Heritage, formerly 
superintendent at the Merchants’ Wooler 
Mill, Dedham, Mass., has been engaged 
as superintendent and designer by Wi 
liam Carson, Lenni, Pa. 


assistant 


Thomas 
Hampden 
wool sorter, is 
Mfg. Co., 


Curran, formerly with the 
(Mass.) Woolen Co., as boss 
now with the Dawson 
Holden, Mass. 


has 
Lippitt 


Patrick Fagan 
dresser for the 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


—W. H. Goodwin, who was employed in 
the office of the Washington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., has accepted a position in 
New York in the office of the American 
Woolen Co., which recently purchased 
the Washington Mills. 


resigned as boss 
Woolen Co., 


Ernest Hogg, overseer in Stephen 
Sanford & Sons’ mill, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has severed his connection with that mill 
to engage in another line of business in 
Seattle, Wash. He is the eldest son of 
Superintendent James Hogg. 


—P. Joyce, overseer of carding for W. 
S. & F. Cordingley, Newton wower Falls, 
Mass., has resigned and returned to the 
Hawthorne Mills, Glenville, Conn., in a 
similar capacity. 


William H. Leyfield, formerly of 
Schaghticoke, N. Y., is now overseer of 
the finishing department of L. L. Allen 
& Bros.’ woolen mill at Kochester, N. Y. 


—Joseph Maguire is the new overseer 
of carding at the Summit Woolen Co., 
Staffordville, Conn. Mr. Drury, formerly 
overseer of carding, has gone to Kil- 
lingly, Conn. 


—Charles Pickles, formerly at the Ste- 
vens Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., is now 
boss finisher for the Concord Mfg. Co., 
Penacook, N. H 


George Walker is foreman of the 
hard silk department of Gallant Bros.’ 
silk mill at Delhi, N. Y. 


—M. W. Brooks has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Plainville Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn., and has removed to 
Utica, N. Y., where he has accepted a 
position with one of the large knit goods 
concerns in that city. 


—W. H. Slater, for a number of years 
boss spinner of the Tivoli Knitting Mills, 
Cohoes, N. Y., is now in a similar posi- 
tion at the Commercial Knitting Mills, 
Troy, N. ¥ 


J. A. Burleigh, formerly connected 
with the Victor Knitting Co. and later 
with the American Knitting Machine Co 
of Providence, has severed his connection 
with that concern, and is now with the 
American Linen Fibre Co. 
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John C. Calhoun is now overseer for 
he Victor Knitting Mills Co., Cohoes, N. 
Y., succeeding Frank Kittle. 


Charles Ham has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Himes Underwear Co., and 
iccepted head machinist place with Fuld 
& Hatch of Albany, N. Y. 


Joseph Midgley is now employed as 
dyer with the Fitch Mfg. Co., Thornton, 


> 
. 





Deaths. 


-Col. James M. Wesson, founder of the 
town of Wesson, Miss., and owner of the 
first cotton and woolen mill in Missis- 
sippi, died recently in that town, aged 81 
vears. During the war he supplied the 
Confederate army with cloth and his 
property was destroyed by the Union 
army. In 1870 he established the mill at 
Wesson which is now known as the Mis- 
sissippi Mills. 


George Sutherland, Sr., for 60 years a 
resident of Clinton, Mas died at his 
home on High St., May 3rd, after a lin- 
gering illness. Mr. Sutherland was born 
in Scotland, but came to this country 
when very young. For a short time he 
worked in the Lancaster Mills, and then 
for 40 years was overseer in the carpet 
mills here, retiring three years ago. 


Benjamin Allen died at his home, 304 
Wister St., Philadelphia, May 4th, in his 
68th year, his death being due to heart 
failure and a general breaking down of 
the system, his wife’s death in October 
last having been a great shock to him 
from which he never recovered. Mr. 
Allen was born in Nottingham, Eng., on 
May 22nd, 1831, and came to this country 
in 1843, shortly after entering the woolen 
business with his father, William Allen, 
which he succeeded to in 1864, starting the 
J. & B. Allen Hosiery & Knit Goods 
Mills. He was a trustee and director of 
a number of imsurance companies, banks 
and other institutions, ind was also 
prominent in social life. Three sons and 
one daughter survive him. 


Benjamin Eastwood, a prominent silk 
machinery manufacturer of Paterson, N. 
J.. died at his home in that city re- 
cently after a short illness. He was born 
in Lancashire, Eng., on October 3ist, 1839, 
coming to this country when 27 years old. 
He started a shop for the manufacture of 
silk machinery in 1873 on Van Houten St., 
this very soon becoming too small, owing 
to the increased demand for his machin- 
ery, and he removed to the Beaver Mill 
and two years later built a shop on Ram- 
apo Ave. This plant has been steadily 
extended until today it is one of the larg- 
est and best equipped in the country. In 
1888 he built a silk mill on Ramapo Ave. 
on the English plan. He leaves a widow, 
two sons and one daughter. 


—Joseph D. Beattie died recently after 
a long illness. He was a brother of T. 
W. Beattie, superintendent of the Old 
Town Woolen Mill, Old Town, Me., and 
was assistant superintendent of that mill 
until » was obliged to resign owing to 
poor health. He took an active interest 


in the organization of the Ounegan 
Woolen Mill Co. at Old Town, the mill 
now being under construction and of 
which he expected to be superintendent. 


Alexander Ewing, one of the oldest 
and most respected citizens of Athens, 
Ga., died suddenly at his home of heart 
failure. From 1868 to 1872 he was engaged 
in the manufacture of woolen goods in 
the Herrold Woolen Mills, this city, in 
18i2 being appointed deputy county audi- 
tor and served in that capacity until Oc- 
tober, 189. For 24 years he was also clerk 
of Athens township, which position he 
held at the time of his death and in 
which he proved himself to be most faith- 
ful and trustworthy. 


Mortimer Wastcoat, a prominent mill 
man of Taunton, Mass., died at his home 
on Middleboro Ave. in the afternoon of 
April 27th. He was connected with Col. 
Peter H. Corr in many of the latter's 
financial enterprises and was clerk of the 
Corr Mills, a director of the Standard 
Oilcloth Co. and a stockholder in several 
local mills. 


John A. Ryan, superintendent of 
Crosby's Woolen Mill in East Glaston- 
bury, Conn., was struck by a car on the 
Hartford, Manchester and Rockville line 
in Manchester, Saturday night, May 6th, 
and instantly killed. Why he was be- 
tween the rails is a mystery. Mr. Ryan 
was for some years employed as designer 
at the New England Milis in Rockville: 
later, for seven years, was superintend- 
ent of the American Mills, and then went 
to Lowell as superintedent of tne Faulk- 
ner Mills, from whence he came to Glas- 
tonbury about a year ago. His wife and 
four children survive him. 


James E. McDowell, treasurer of the 
Indian Spring Mill, Madison, Me., died at 
his home in Portland, May 17. For a 
number of years he was engaged in the 
cooperage and lightering business in 
Cuba, but retired in 1889. 


Sidney E. Haigh, a prominent citizen 
of Madison, Ind., and superintendent of 
the Ross Textile Mfg. Co., died Satur- 
day night, May 6th, while en route home 
from a business trip in the East with Mr 
John I. Ross. The cause of his death 
was heart failure. For years back the 
Haighs have been woolen manufacturers 
Mr. Haigh’s father was engaged. with 
the late Joe Schofield, father of John T. 
Schofield, in the woolen manufacturing 
business, and established the Madison 
Woolen Mills. Subsequently Mr. Schofield 
withdrew from the firm and established 
the mill now operated by his son and 
grandson in Madison. Mr. Haigh was a 
prominent figure in many enterprises 
notably in tne establishment of the Ross 
Textile Mfg. Co., the Eagle Cotton Mills. 
construction of the Grand Opera House, 
and the free public library in the city is 
largely indebted to him for its success. 


John Morse,*boss spinner of No. 4 mill 
of C. H. & F. H. Stott. Stottville, N. Y. 
died recently of pneumonia. He has been 
connected with this mill 25 years 


Shubael Hutchins, for many years a 
well-known cotton broker of Providence, 
R. I., died April 24th, aged 74 years. 
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‘All Belts with 
CLING - SURFACE 
on them 
can be run as slack 
as this. 





This Little Belt (12 in.) was our firstslack belt. It earned 
$sée: 00 in twe years.in increased power. at a cost of only 
63.00 for CLEING-§8U RFACE, for the whole plant. 


WH GUARANTEE 
That with the use of CLinc-Survace all belts will Stop slipping, that Tne Power 
WILL Be PERMANENTLY INCREASED, that belts can be run SLACK, that in leather 
belts the leather will become as Sort as calfskin and ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF ; 
and furthermore that the INCREASE in power in a fair-sized plant will earn the 
cost of the sample can Every month, if used as directed. This applies to al 
belts, leather, rubber, cotton or a rope drive, whether they are new, old or oily. 


. pesiend THE CLINC-SURFACE MFC. co., 
pe CHAS. F CHASE, Mere 199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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/@® BUFFALO DISK WHEELS. @R 


Electric Pulley 
For Eff+ctive Ventila- 
tien, Cooling and 





Drying. 


They remove foul odors, 
fames, smoke, dyst, steam, 
etc. A special catalog illus 
| trates and tells how. Cut 
shows Disk Wheel with 
direct connected Double- 
Single Acting Engine. 


Buffalo 
Forge 
Company, 
e (sides crete BUFFALO, WN. Y.,U, S.A. 
BUFFALO ENGINE DISK WHEEL. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names Jo not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements fol 


Air Moiste ning My stem. 
American Moistening Co., 
'., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W. Paterson, N.4. 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 
New York, N. 
Automatic Feeds for 
Wool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 
iJ. 


Cotton and 


Woon. 


18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 

Beltivg. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 

York. 

Alexunder Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila.. Pa. 
Link Relt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Il. 
~~ tan Henry, & Son, New ark, New Jer- 


See ine Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
Clinv Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
yn. ¥. 
Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank E., New Haven, Conn. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York 
Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 
jurr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Co , Hartford, Conn, 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Na-hua Syvoo)] and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Parker, Henry Co., Springfield, V 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 
Tiuun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
phia. 


Co, 100 


Worcester 


Such omissions are 
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25th St., 


accidental, not intentiona 


lows this Classified List. 
Granger F 
dence, R.}. 
New Beutord 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, 
See also Dyeing, 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms, 
Pyeouen, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a 
Granger Foundry & 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, 
Pa, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn §&., 
York 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Dusenbury, C Coles, & Son, 396.398 
way, New York. 
Hayes, 0. H., 10 Thomas 8t., 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 


undiy & Machine Co., Provi. 


Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


R. I. 
Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 


Machine Co., Provi- 


Phila., Pa. 


Phila, 


105 East 39th St., New 


Broad 


New York. 


Bedford 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, 


The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., 
phia. 
Burkhard, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Granger Foundry & 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 


Philadel. 


Thomas, 494 Flushing Ave., 


Machine Co, Provi- 


Providence, R. I. 
Richards & Co., Bos. 


Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, W. W, & Son 
Pa. 

Ashworth, Elijah, 

Butterworth, H. 
phia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough 
Co, Pawtucket, I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, 


, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Fall River, Mass. 
W.& Sons Co., Philadel. 


Wood 


American Machine 


Han. 
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cock and Somerset Sts, Philade)phia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R, 
otton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machite 
“o, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cutters for Muit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Designer. 
William Keiller, 28 Queen St., Belfast, Ire. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
aPryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, WN. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Poiladeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
a ~~ Textile Macninwery Uo, Phila- 


pititeed Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
Sargent’s, G. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, Bb. £. Uo, 4 Vliver 51, Boston, 


WORLD 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Amend Process Co.,, 205-211 Third Ave., New 
York. 

American Aniline Co., 188 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 

Atteaux, F. E, & Co., 174-176 Purchase St. 
Boston. 

Berliu Aniline W: rks, 72 Frc nt St., N. ¥. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

ee of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 

t 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front m, New York. 
Innis & Co, 8 Cedar ‘St, New Yo 
Jaeck Bros. - The, Co. , 62-68 No. llth St, 
ay N.Y. 
Janney, VU. 5, is Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Conn. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 erred, pee Y. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 132 Pearl St, N. 
Koech], Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson nf > # 
Matheson, W. 2. & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 
eersmee Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
a “New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Palmetto Co., Tae, 4244 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 
Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 


Mass. Richmond & Foley, 153 N. Front 8t., 
"hiladelphia. 
Destore. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. William St., New York. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. a ee Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 23 N. Front St, 


American Woolen Finishing |jWorks, 164 Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133.187 Front St., N. . J 
High St., Boston. Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 
Americau Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 ee 
North 22d st., Philadelphia. Sykes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 
— fiulsbing Wuies, Williamstown Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, PhilaGelphia. BMdgings. 
Cohoes Dye’ Works, Cohoes, N.Y. See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
vUraoston Worsved Millis (yarns), Bristol Electrotyping and Printing. 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 

Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. Elevators. 

valley Falls 5 e Works, Pawtucket and Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
’ ° pe ~ % » . 7 

Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. ——- Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 


Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. . — 
Orianna Bleach Works, 2550 No. 3d 8t., Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia. Engineers. Mechanical. 
Poweneae, vyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw. Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
ucket 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Warren, Ww, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. Cheques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 


ing Machinery Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 


Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. Feed Water Heaters. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Kelley, Benj. F. & Son, 91 Liberty S8t., 
Mass. New York 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood seed Water Pumps. 
Ste, a. Machi Cc P i Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
= R sy ry a ee esta Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1 
» me a. 
Hopkins, A, & ea Bridgeton, R. I Finishing Machinery. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker 4 , Phila., Pa. See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N,- FI a Roll 
Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, iiarttord, Ct. ute Ens. ; a 
Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Mass. 
P —_e — Te —_ M¢ -* =e a 7S > “— Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
ock and Somerset Sts, llladelphia, ‘ . 7 
¢ ; Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
" aeake ie ae RM tong | : > a ee Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Sturtevant B. F. Co $4 Oliver St, Boston Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
’ . . , my ) 
Mass. (Drying. Gas Engines 
a yo Machine & Press Co, Woon: Jones, Lewis, 60‘; and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
socket . 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. @@* Singeing Machines. 
socket, R. I. Birch Brother-, Somerville, Mass. 
Batterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Dye Sticks, Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
Haedrich, FE. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. dence, R. I 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
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Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worce . Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Grates (Boiler). 
Earl & Wilson Co, Gastonia, N. ¢ 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 
town Ave, Philadelphia 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Insurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 2% 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Catheart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., 
New York. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
N.Y 


ster 


th St. ar 


| German 


Friedber er & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


N.Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 
and Emerald St., Phila. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 
Mnuitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Muitting Machinery. 

Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., 
delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Mayo Knittin Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Allegheny Ave. 


Phila. 


Manufactur. 


Be Be 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mnuitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 

Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
anufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th S8t., 
Philadelphia. . 7 ‘ 

Mayo | Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H 


INDEX 


Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
Lamps, Electric. 
Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New 
York 
Looms. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 7 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Lubricators. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Pnoiladelphia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
“eee Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, 


Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley's, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Mitchell-Bissell 
Boston. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 

Noils (Silk.) 

See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc. 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 

Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad. 

way, N. Y. 
European Textile Sampie Co.,56 Worth 
8t., New York. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
M 


Co., 170 Summer  St., 


ass. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J, 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 280 
North Union St , Chicago. 11). 
Perexide of Sodium. 
Kuessier & Hasslacher Cnemical 
William st, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 

La Bar, L. t., Beateyestown, N J. 
Loom Piker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 

vartieiu Wvoien Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering (Mlagnesia). 
hvasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
see Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitenell-Bisselil Co., 170 
Boston. 
Power Kraasmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilltless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junctiva, Pa. 
Channou, H, Cv, 26 Market St, Caicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eustern Machiaery Co, New Haven, Conn, 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. U., 1783 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jus, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kilvurn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 3388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & 8ons,Co., Philadel. 
shia 
Clawsord J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms, 
Hart, Cnarles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sallivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 
Pressing Trons,.Gasand Air Heated. 
Ecunowm'*:l Gaus tron Co., C. H. Shettall, 
VMgr., 305 307 Mercer St., New York. 
Edwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut 8t., 
Poila telphia, 
Printers and Embos¢ers. 
Novelty Textile vrinting Co, 447-449 W. lath 
St, New York. 


Co., 100 


Summer, St., 


Pamps. : a 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Quills. ; 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfiald, Vt. 

Reed and Harness Maautacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, RK. |. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 

ia) 


on. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Ea-tern Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City, 


Reofing, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R I. 
Sullivan Machinerv Co, Claremont, N. H, 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Me iford, Mass. 
hools. 
“Conenee Scientific School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Now Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 


Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tlredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Seas & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls, 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H W.SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi-. 
dence, R. I. 
Mua-on Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Guma. 


Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 


Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohces, 
a 


170 Summer Street, 


Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C . The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 
Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
Bamtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Deetiey, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 


Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spianing Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woon :cket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
ied Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler KLasurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk 8t, 
Boston. 
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Steam Engines. 
Bown, C. tl, & Co, Fitchburg. Mas-, 
Hutfale Forge Cv., Buffalo, \. 

Hooven (Che), Owens & teut-chler Co, 
Hamilton, ©, 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., 

Steam Specialties. 

Butterwo.th, H. W.S8ons Co., Philadelphia. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cauldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mili Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcuran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Capes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
rleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamiiton, J. H , & Co, 275 Church St, N. Y.# 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
E weral 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817Fast York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Telephones. 
F O. Flummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 
Caidwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. i x 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos- 
ton, Mase. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. — —— 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich.. and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berger Bros. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel 
»hia. 
erry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. : 1 * 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 

Germantown Ave., Philepelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Bu'terworth, A. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
yhia. 
Hbpkine, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches and Clocks. ; 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. A . 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Brad way, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Sostun 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


Winders. (Hosiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 81, 
Boston. 


Wood Pulleys. 

Saxginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
W vol, 

Pratt, Daniel &., 180 Summer St, Boston 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool! Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Wool Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 

Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

~~ | ieee Machine Co, Westerly, 


Weoolen and Worsted Machinery. 
spon, W.W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Pbtia 
"a 


American Tool] and Machine Co., Boston. 
Atlas Manutacturing Co , Newark, N. J. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass, 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Uo., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machineiy Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. ‘ 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co. No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Blig, Boston. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phiilips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Weel Sorters, Scourers and Carbon- 
izers. 
Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass, 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672 
Germantown Ave., Philedelpbia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Dusenberry, C. Coles, 36 Broadway, New 
York. 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Maas. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co. Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston, 
Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
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Crossland, Enos, Sons, Philad +; - Aa Pa, 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, 

Eddy & Street, Providence e MS 

Eichmann & Ste rnberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St. 

Fleming & ¢ ~i eq Philadelphia, 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
Pa. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels » tg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & oe 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., 

Indian Sroiasa Cc ‘0., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer St., Bos. 
ton. 

Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, *.. I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., .¥. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, aie. 

Moore, C (& Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R . 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 
York. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristo], R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, N. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. , Manufacturing C 0, Pawtucket, 

I. 


R. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & ‘Campbell eraeing Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, 
Warren, W, Thread Wooks, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Rami« 


Eichman & Ste paners, 530 Broadway, « 
Spring St., 
Fawcett, Hughe 8, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadw ay, co 
Spring St.. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehal!, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Malcolm Mills Uo, 239 Chestnut St, P hila, Pa 
Montgomery &CO, J.R, Windsor L ocks, Ct 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 ‘Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Meyer, John C, & Co., 8 


ton. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


7 Summer St., Bos 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Cigege ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 


Crossland’ s Enos, Sons, Philadelphia. 

Eddy & Street, Prov idence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, _ Mase. 

Skerry, 4. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Pianaishire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa 

Campbell, "Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade! 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 

misneser, Ribert R, eg Pa 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket R. 

Herbst & Jones, ist and Haudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pccasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 6, N.Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

w averly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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MILLS FOR SALE! 57a" sci S?ssattesues 
“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heats in two minutes.|t is an ideallIron, insur- 
ing comfort and raving time,labor and expense. 
No jmore sweltering over hot stoves. No soot, 
= “dirt, no smell. No waste of fuel. No lost 
time. 


Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 





ets. per day. 


It is sim»le in construction; perfect inevery way 
never vets out of order. No hot fires ia sum- 
mer. Will net explode. Enjoy the comforts 
ofa cool home on ironing days by using this Iron. 


Cost of burning Wood Alcohol,2c. per hour. 
All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, 
® and they may be used either with Gas o: Wood A! 
cohol. “lade in all sizes. fer all Purposes. 
These Irons are specially adoptedte the 


woolentrade. Manufactured and sold through 
out the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON Co., 


Sole Owners, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
12 COLUMBIA S8T., BOSTON. 





—— Se 


: 


General Offices anid Salesrooms 27 William St., NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. 
; ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO, 
= 2 AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. : = 
PHIENIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Frenelseo, Cal. 
GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIRBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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Continued from page 24 

Textile Fibres, Apparatus for Spin 
ning. 624,132. Richard Todd, Heaton Chap 
el, and Jesse A.Stott, Manchester, England. 

Textile Fibres, Apparatus for Spin. 
ning. 624,266. Richard Todd, Heaton Chap 
el, and Jesse A. Scott, Manchester, England. 

Warping Machine. 624,541. Alonzo E. 
Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., assignor tothe 
Draper Company, same place and Port- 
land, Me. 

Warp Step Motion for Looms. 623,752. 
James H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to the Draper Company, same place 
and Portland, Me. 

Weft Fork Mechanism for Looms. 
624,765. Willie G. Eaton, Nashua, N. H., as" 
signor to the Draper Company, Portland, 
Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 

Winding Machine. 625,305. Patrick H. 
Curley, No, Andover, Mass., assignor of 
three-fourths to John F. Finn, William E. 
Ryan, and John F, Roberts, Lawrence, 
Mass. 





Air Moistening for Factories. 


AN IMPORTANT CONSOLIDATION OF 
BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


The two representative air moisten- 
this the 
Drosophore and 
the Aerophor Company, Boston, Mass., 


ing companies of country, 


American Company 
consolidated their 
under 
Moistening 


have recently 


business interests the name of 


the American Company, 
with otlices in the Equitable Building, 
Street, 
direction of the 
William Firth, 
Grinnell, 


150 Devonshire Boston, Mass., 


under the following 
officers: president; 
Frederick vice-president; 
The 


financial standing of these companies 


Frank B. Comins, treasurer. 


was always good, and is strengthened 


by this consolidation. The same par- 


s that were interested in the two 


arate companies will be identified 


the new one, as will be 


recog- 


by the names of the officers 


*n above, which is a sufficient as- 


e to manufacturers and others 


their business will be conducted 


na way to command confidence and 
secure the 


Both 


Comins are 


most satisfactory results. 
Firth 


known in the manu- 


President 
well 


and Treasurer 


‘turing community, and the fact of 


remaining in the new company 


is #2 strong guarantee that the instal 


tions of the moistening system will 


be of the very best. Of the principk 
of humidifying the air in our textile 
itis well stated by one familiar 


with the system that “too much can 


mills, 


not be said in its favor, as it is one ot 
important that 
made in manufacturing for 


the most inventions 
has been 
some years, and its general adoption 
is sure to follow. When we come to 


consider that it increases the produc 
tion as well as making the atmosphe! 
in the different departments suitablk 
to the comfort of the operative, w 
can see no reason why any mill should 
be without it.” <A trip through the 
mills of the South would convince one 
than 


this system, as in some places where 


more ever of the usefulness of 
extreme heat exists, and where, if it 
was not for humidifiers, the heat in 
the mill would be almost unbearable, 
the air in the rooms where the system 
is working is made just at a comfort 
able temperature, and the 
made to run beautifully. In the weav- 
ing and spinning mills in New Eng 
land the humidifier is 
most indispensable and is in general 


work is 


considered al- 


use, although the installations in use 
here for doing the work are in most 
cases not nearly such complete work 
ing machines as those in use in the 
South. With the fine facilities 


this new company will have for )uild- 


which 


ing and installing these machines, and 
and 
management of the 


the patents expert knowledge 


which the com 
pany possesses, textile manufacturers 
feel that this 
distinct advantage to 


may consolidation is a 


and that 


they obtain the best system for doing 


them 


their work well according to the pecu 
liar circumstances of each case. 

One of the most neglected portions 
of Iussian territories, and one which 
would perhaps best of all repay any 
efforts 


to develop it, is Siberia. In 


spite of what would seem to be difficul- 


ties absolutely thrown in the way of 


the development of that great country, 


progress to a notable extent has been 
? 


made, and this at last has forced itself 


upon the attention of the rulers of 


, te 
Russia, 





LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Lowell Textile School. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES 

The first class to be graduated by 
the Lowell Textile 
Mass., received 


Lowell, 
Fri- 

The class consisted 
Miss 


rage, who received a special certificate 


School, 
dimplomas on 
day evening last. 
Katharine Bur 


of one woman, 


and design; and six men of 
course, J. W. Bailey, C. F. 
A. Smith, of 


ton course, had for their thesis “The 


for art 
the day 
Harmon and A the cot 
Investigation of Evenness of Product 
in Picking, Carding and Drawing.” A 
B. Fels and FE. T. 
course, had for their thesis the “Com 


Tilton, of the wool 


parison of Theory and Practice in the 
of 2/36s Worsted Yarn 
James H. Cuttle, of 


Production 
from the Top.” 
the wool course, had for his thesis the 
‘Discussion of Methods of Cloth Anal- 
ysis.” 

Irom the evening school there were 
graduated 18 men, as follows: 

Woolen and Worsted 
Ileaton Binns, H. H. 
Kellett, I. D. Majerison, T. A. Nugent, 
W. H. Stopherd, W. H. 
Cotton Spinning—James T. Broadbent. 
M. Berry, A. C. Gaunt, A. 
lL. Moir, E. H. Spedding, W. Wilmot, 
G. H. Wilton, John Collier. Weav- 
ing—J. T. Noble, W. H. Stopherd, E. 
S. Swift, T. A. Nugent, J. W. McAlis- 
ter. It will be noticed that three men, 
viz., Heaton Binns, T. A. Nugent and 
W. H. Stopherd, completed two courses 


Spinning 
Crompton, L. 


Stevenson 


Design—l’. 


each 

The exercises consisted of addresses 
by President Cumnock, Thomas 
Walsh, Supt. Hamilton Print Works, 
His Honor, Mayor Crowley, J. L. Chal- 
ifoux, Agt. E. W. Thomas of the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, Principal 
Crosby, Sec. J. T. Smith of the cor- 
poration and A. B. Fels, 
sponded for the graduating class. 

Music was furnished by the Amer- 
There was an exhi- 
work of the school, 
which was largely attended, lasting 
through Friday and Saturday. The 
character of the work was noticeably 


who _ re- 


ican orchestra. 
bition of the 
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very much for the better, and the in- 
crease in the number of pieces of fine 
work shown was very creditable 


Novelty Yarns. 


the work 
of the designer has been much 
facilitated by the materials at his dis- 
Although and novelty 
yarns date back many years, the va- 


Within the last few years, 
very 


posal. fancy 


was small and they were made 
and without the 
which has in recent 


riety 


in a crude way, 
science and skill 
years been brought to bear by the few 
concerns who have given it especial 
attention. 
Instead of having to depend so 
much on his design and combination 
of weaves for effect, the designer can 
now obtain striking effects in a very 
simple way, by employing novelty 
which can be made up as he 
The 


novelty yarn manufacturer, 


yarns, 


may desire. ingenuity of the 
however, 
leaves little for the designer to sug- 
gest. Indeed, these yarn manufactur- 
ers are in a way designers themselves, 
and their ingenious experiments have 
evolved a wide range of effects, which 
are suggestive to the manufacturer. 
The 
yarn mills are most interesting exam- 


sample cards of these novelty 


ples of the yarn designer’s skill, and 
the manufacturer of fancy goods who 
neglects the suggestions thus offered 
to him, is missing one of the oppor- 
tunities which the progress of textile 


invention offers. 





—Designing for the church, for fur- 
niture or upholstery,-and for personal 
decoration bave heen the three impor- 
tant divisions or uses of pattern work 
from the earlier times. 


—All 
had an outward expression, and it was 
customary for many and 
ought to be so still, to offer to God 
the best, both of art and of all human 
effort. 

—Prinfing was introduced into Eng- 
land Holland by Flemish 
grants, about the close of the 17th cen- 


religious beliefs have always 


centuries, 


from emi- 


tury. probably in 1676 





TEXTILE 


Facts and Gossip. 


} Mansfield Centre. It is 
expected hat 1e Mansfield Mill, now 
owned by the an Thread Com- 
pau) { kep inning until October, 
inst shutting down at time, as 
Was ed last winter. 


—Massachusetts, West Boylston. The 
Clarendon Mills, which plant will even- 
tually taken by the Metropoiitan 
Water Board, w their mili until 

was 
shut 


this 


acl 
anaoun 


ynger Lt 


September 1, I ) bly le 
thought 
J 


have to 


Incorporation 
Peer- 
organized to 
prepare for market, all 
brics, with $50,000 capi- 
each The stock- 
son, Passaic, 
Watson, Passai 
James B. Ta Stoughton, Mass., 
TI principal office is at 252 
Passaic, N. J It is under- 


l ! business 


ers n et nt € t by the 

Finishine 
manutact 
kinds of t 


al, 2000 s) 


less 


i 
ares f 
James 
Wallace 


holders ar Wa 
share; G. 
shares; 
ir sna es rhe 
lain Avenue, 

that the company will do 


in Massachusetts 


York 


6US 


The Manhat- 
West 130th BSt., 
auction on the 
Sth, at ll 
consists of wbuild- 
Charles E Ly- 
New York, is in 


New York, New 
tan Worsted Milis 
New York, will be 
premises Thursday, 
o'clock. The property 
ings, machinery, etc. 
decker, 120 Broadway, 
charge. 


sold at 
June 


New York, Syracuse. The Glensids 
Woolen Mill Co. has been awarded $23,% 
ST damages by reason of the stoppage 
the flow ot water from the outlet of the 
Skaneatele Lake. The claim has been 
under consideration for several years. 


The mills 
known 


North Carolina, Burlington 
owned by W. E. & J. H. Holt, 
the Glencoe Cotton Mills, have been in- 
corporated under the name of the Glen- 
cece Mills. The plant has 3536 spindles and 
186 looms, and it is thought that the plant 
will be enlarged. 


as 


*North Carolina, Concord. The ma- 
chinery equipment of the Coleman Mfg. 

mill, to be operated by negro labor, 
which has been struggling to make a 
start for several years, is now being put 
in. It is second-hand machinery from a 
New Hampshire mill There are 5000 
spindles and 150 looms 


Goldsboro. Henry 
incorporated the 
with a capi- 


North Carolina, 
Weill and others have 
Robbin Manufacturing Co., 
tal stock of $12,000. 


North Carolina, Mountain Island. The 
Mountain Island Mfg. Co. expects to 
build a new weave shed to accommodate 
the seine looms which the company now 
operates at Baltimore, Md. This _ will 
bring all their seine looms together. A 
new penstock is to be put in. 


—Pennsylvania, York. The York Silk 
Company has been organized here, with 
L. H. Stoner, president, G. W. Gross, 
vice-president, Frank Reeser, secretary, 
Henry Muevser, treasurer, and M. B. Col- 
lins, superintendent. 


—Rhode Island, Westerly. George Sin- 
gieton, proprietor of the Westerly Silk 
Mill, will not renew his lease of this mill, 
but intends enlarging his plant at Dover, 
Ww. 9. W. Conant is manager of the 
mill. 


Stillwater 


WOOLEN MILL 


AT AUCTION. 


Important to Mannfacturers and 
Capitalists. 


at public aucti on WEDNESDAY 
lock a. m on the premis 


Mill to the 
and 


at 11 o% 
i Woolen 
edward Pearce 


hod 


Nater belonging 


Situated at Stillwater 


Prov 
from 


Smithfie Island on the idence 
Provide 


About SO acr 


flowage 


nr 
Springfield 
ompri 


ailroad, 11 miles 
following 


neg t property 
cluding pond and rights 


16 acres, buildings and ma 
olen 
brick 


W oonasquatucket 


mill, th 
and hewn stone 
with 
estimated 


buildings 


river 
engine 16 by 48 
building for 
hall 
nement 


village store, 


boarding-house 
houses, 39 té 
well built of 

facilities the 


rooms 

nements 
house tone 
best 

whole, and ca 
previous to day of sal 
1) per cent. of purchase 
time of 


The shipping are 


The propert will be sold as a 


~ examined at any time 
Conditions of 


to be 


sa le mor 


paid a sale; balance on transfer of 
propert 


Pro 


leaves 


Trai idence for Stillwater 


Stillwater at 1.1 


leave at 9 


turning and 


further nforination apply 


gC y n th premise or H 


to Henry L. Demp- 
Pearce 4 Wey 
where 


nry 
street, Providence, R. I 
the 


boxset 


plan of mill 


and a plat of property can be examined Per 


order 
THE STILLWATER WOOLEN 
Henry 


MILL, 


Pearce, Treasurer 





*Rhode Island, Westerly. Dennison 
Walker, who owns the mill here now 
ing vacated by Campbell, Henault & Co., 
has made a proposition to Westerly peo 
ple that if they will raise $10,000 toward 
the stock of a company, Mr. Walker will 
go there and operate the plant. As yet 
no action has been taken by Westerly 
people. Campbell, Henault & Co. inform 
us that they have not yet decided where 
they will locate. 


be- 


Rhode Island, Westerly. We note a 
report that the Westerly Woolen Co. has 
purchased the carding machinery in the 
brick mill formerly leased by the firm of 
Campbell, Henault & Co. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocke:. Simson & 
Kirkaldy, worsted manufacturers, will in- 
crease the wages of their weavers at the 
rate of 1 cent per yard. 

South Carolina, Abbeville. The Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mill, which we recently re- 
ported had placed a contract for their 
new building, has now decided to put a 
temporary roof on the addition, and put 
in Draper looms. so that they can fill a 
large order immediately. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
ston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
MER RRR RRR 


Worsted ... Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - 


PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





WANTED 
EXPERT SALESMEN 


To sell the best 


Hand Chemical 
Fire Extinguisher 


To whom most liberal 
terms will be ex- 
tended. 

Address, 


The Utica Extinguisher Co 


Utica, N. ¥ 


WANTED ! 


A REPRESENTATIVE amongst the mills 
in the North, tor a side line of good merit. 
Money in it tor right man. Must push the 
article. Address: 


W. & 8, 38, care of Textile World. 


WANTED unfilled orders we should 
* like to buy back copies in 


ood condition, and will pay 20 cents each 
Or same. In sending in, subscribers will 
please indicate whether they wish to receive 
cash or to have their subscrintion extended 
amonth. Mark plainly on the wrapper the 
sender’s name, so proper credit may be 

given. TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


I will pay $1.50 for a file of the TEXTILE 
WORLD in good condition from December, 
1898, to May, 1899, both inclusive. Address 

ostal before sending to H.A.W.,care of 

ew England Thread Co., tawtucket, R I. 


LOOM FIXER. d 


An especially good loom fixer is open for 
a position. Ph ladelphia or New England 
States preferred. Wants $2 25 and upwards. 
Aged 34; married. Familiar with Knowles 
fancy looms up to 3% harness; all makes of 
English ' ooms and Crompten dress goods 
looms. Cantake position atonce. Address 
1502, Textile World. 








The May ('99) edi 
tion of the Textile 
Wor'd is entirely ex- 
hausted,and naving many 











TRANSLATION 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. 


1 am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above languages into English or 
irom English into Spanish, French or Ger- 
man. I translate circulars, prepare cata- 
logues and other commercial literature for 
circularizing in foreign countries and can 
translate necessary correspondence. I bave 
given especial aitention to commercial 
Spanish as employed in Mexico ana South 
American States. Work is done expedi- 
tiously and my charges are very reason- 
able. I refer, by permission, to the publish- 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F, M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, WN. Y. 





Foreman of Silk Weaving, 


Age 30; unmarried. Graduate of the 
weaving school of Vienna, and employed 
fora number of years inthe silk mills of 
Austria. Has been five years inthis coun. 
try and speaks Fnglish very well, Is famil- 
iar with weaving neackwear silk, dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, also suspender 
and elestic webbing. He isalsoa designer. 
Expects $3 per day to start. If interested, 
address, “R.S.,"" care of Textile World’s 
Employment Bureau, 620 Atiantic Ave. 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., witb 
excellent buildings. 


w -K. DANA. Westbrook, Maine. 


GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam- 
ples attached prepared and used by Richaid 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerinthe dyehouse as one of the 
foremost American dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtless very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smaller one*, papers. memorends, etc. 
Mrs. Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
thelot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined st our office by inter- 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave , 





3oston, Mass. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, oye oF STEEL CONSTRUCTION °° sates 


FOP Xe ~\ \ 


Tac above illustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows an Iron Truss Roof, designed and built by ue for 
the Burlington City Water Works, at Burlington, Vt. The building is used for storing coal, and the roof is designed to 
carry a trac through the trusses so that the coal can be distributed from the car, and thus save handling. The roof is en- 
tirely of iroa, no weod work being used about it in any way ,shape or manner, it being absolutely fire-proof. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS : 


New York Office, 718 Bennett Buiding, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street EAST KB Ee RLI N CON WN 
Boston Office, 200 Equitable Building * . 


Superior Locations (WEST snp 
for all kinds of SOUTH 


M {| run the lines of the 

extl e | an Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 

Mississippi Valley Railroad,'reaching into 
the eleven States ot 














May be had at points South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
on Southern Railway lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Steady and remarkable success has Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


attended the mills located on the South- | presenting an unequaled territory for diver- 
ern. It isthe great Textile Line of the sifled industries, and possessing 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors Fine Sites for New Mills 

should investigate the advantages our Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 


districts afford. Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
We have now a number of excellent Intelligent Help of all Kinds 


i y i for 
points for new Cotton Mills, or 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will |. Many Kinds of Raw Material 


ioi i hat from the North in new To sound industries substantial induce- 

sean with ' > ments will be given by many of the places 

enterprises. If you are interested, | concisely described in the pamphlet “100 

. Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 

write us. yee fora oan: wonns = poe of a 

ries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 

M. V. RICHARDS, = a me Low reg 

il , | South bva numberof good places. GE 

Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway C. POWER, Industrial’ Commaiosioner] CO 

WASHINGTON, D. C. R. Co , Chicago. 








SITUATIONS ANTED 
WAI] 
The advertisers in the following cuiumus snould be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries a them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 
E 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


oarticulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position i 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 


case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and 


manufacturers. 


judgment, and without charge to 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1546 Agent or Supt. Woolen Mill. 

J20 Age 38; married. 15 years’ experi. 
ence in Scotland and America in woolen 
trade. Cassimeies, Scotch cheviots and fan 
cies and Irish friezes a specialty, both col 
ors and makeup. At present in position, 
but anxious to have full charge of 8 or 10 set 


mil). Best references, 

935 Weolen Supt. and Designer. 

b Graduate of German Textile School. 

Has managed successfully two mills in the 

West. Thoroughly up on designing and 
eneral mill management. Age 35. Married. 
eferences first-class. 


1159 Woolen Superintendent. A 
~’ first class man on carriage robes, 
furniture plush, bed and horse blankets. Has 
excellent references. Has held present po- 
sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring achange. Age 39; 
married. 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
YJt’ been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, ets- 
1227 A Superintendent with a thor 
anal ough practical training in all the 
departments ot a woolen mill making wors. 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, ete. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 
922 Woelen superintendent or ae 
1268 signer. First class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviots, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 
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erican. 
goods and men’s wear. 
references and will 


salary. 

1386 Woolen Superintendent or 
YOO Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediately. 
1490 Superintendent Age 37; Ger- 

= man. Has worked on plain and 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 
mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex- 
perience in this country 


Weolen Superintendent, De- 
signer or Ross Weaver. Age 35; Am- 
Has worked on all classes of dress 
Can furnish good 
accept a moderate 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1539 Superintendent or Agent. Age 
43; married. Has worsed on ail 

cla>ses of linen and cotton goods, plain and 

fancy. At present manager ofa large mill, 

but can leave at one montns notice. 

] ran 


JOn 


Superintendent. Has been in 
miil business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years, 
having been promoted several times He 
wishes to better himself. 
1306 Young American wants position as 
cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinnin ; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills 
1482 Desires Position as Superin- 
. tendent of cotton mill, or would 
take overseer of carding in large mill, where 
good wages can be secured. Age 30; mar 


ried. 
1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
és change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager, push andjexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under. 
stancs how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. First-class 


references can be given. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
and Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him- 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
] 153 Superintendent (desires position 
inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot- 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
1269 Cotton superintendent, carder, 
ows spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of tLe best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro. 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 
1496 Superintendent or Bo« Wea- 
x ver. Age45; single. Large experi 
ence on all classesof cotton goods and all 
makes of American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Nowin charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1501 Boss Carder on Woolen or 

Knit Goods. Age 29; American. 
Has worked on percentages und all wool 
goods. Was li vears with one firm as 


second- hand and boss carder. 

L 529 Boss Carder or Spinner, on 
“ woolen or knit goods. Scotch; age 

48; married. Has worked on flannels, cassi- 

meres and hosiery. Good references. 


1: 358 Weool Carder, now employed as 
. second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, babits, churac 
terand ability Al. Capuavle of taking charge 
of a room. Fxperience on high and low 
grade stock. Age? 2, American, married, 


553 Woolen Carder and Spinner. 
v4 Well recommended by past empluy- 
ers. Most experience on carding, wool, 
worsted, shoddy. Has also had charge of 
spinningin addition to the carding. Age 35. 
1562, Overseer, Cardiag and Spinning 
“~ ofali grades of woolen yarn. Mauy 
years’ experience in both departments, and 
is well spoken of by pastemployers. Age 
38; married. Good machinist. Has set up 


machinery. 
1367 Boss Carder of wool, shoddy, or 
2 ‘ eotion. More than 12 years experi- 
ence as boss carder in leading knitting mills 
in N.Y. At present employed but desires 
to change tor $3 00 a dav or better. Can take 
charge of mule spinning also Married; 
age 36; American. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 

periencein N. E. milis as overseer 
South but 
worked 
for less then $38.00 but would take $2.50 to 


now in the 
Has never 


and sec: nd-hand, 
wantstoreturn North. 
Married. Best of refer- 


change. Age 38. 


ences. 


- . 
1469 
mills. 
ried. n 
1339 Cetter Carder, young man hoia- 

ing first-class position in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
dle States as assistant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 

535 Second-Hand 


Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of voth in good 
Excellent references. Age 37, mar- 


Carding. or 
Speeder Fixer. Age 41; American. 
Is a firat class man, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every detuil of bis work. At 
present emvployed, but can leave on very 
short notce. Prefers to obtain work in 
New Engiand States 
1260 Youn¢c Man who has worked up 
ND through carding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi- 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States. Age?27. Not married 
131; = ) Cotton Carder. Over 20 veurs’ ex- 
) perience as ovecseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
yrints and light and hesvv sheetings. 
<nows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 


1235 opmes hand of cotton carding. 

; married, Open for engagement. 
} 368 Oiemect on Second-Hand Cot- 
e ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would take a 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 87; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 
Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in’ one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. ls tamiliar with Dob- 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 


mules. 
14938 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unmarried; 
“~~ German. Has worked on cassi- 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can oprrate American 
mules, and has worked for several years in 
American milis, to which be refers. 
Boes Spinner. Age 38. Has 


| = . 
15038 worked un kerseys, meltons, cloak- 
ings, dress goods, carpet yarns, etc. Good 
references. 


1543 Weoolen Spinner and Carder. 
. Has handhk«a botn departments to- 
gether and separately. Wili go South or 
Wes'. Age 29; single. 


1545 Woolen Spinner. A very relia 
“ ble manu, Why bas worked up to 2nd 
hand in a good N. E. mill, wishes to secure 


a position as overseer. 

1519 Overseer Spinning Age 31; 
“ American; married. Has worked 

on yarns from onerun to 54. Will accept 

anaverage salary. At present employed, 

but wishes to better himself. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


154 Cotten Ring Spinner, now em- 

. ployed as secon: tund, desires to 
change to a small mill as overseer. Train- 
ing with good mill and highly spoken of. 
Would start at $2.50. 


1176 Cotten Spineaer, 

. twisting. spuvvling, warping. Has 
been overseer in three good mills, Expe- 
rience covers most al) kinds of machinery. 
At present employed, but could leave on 
short notice. Age 40,married. First class 
references. 


also overseer, 


1550 Cotton Spinner. Boss or second 

we hand. 9 years’ experience. Parr, 
Platt, Asa Lee’s mules, Whitin frames. Now 
employed but wishes to get larger experi- 
ence, Age25; single, American. 


143 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 

worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 


Married. 

1429 Cotten King Spinner who has 
“<" been overseer 5 years and second 

hand 8years. Worked on white and colored 

yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 

employers in Maine and Mass. Age 36. 

Married. 


1; 350 First Class Ring Spinning over - 

. seer, also spooling, warping, slash. 
ing, web drawing; large «xperience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu- 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48. American. 


ll 58 Overseer of Bing Spinning, 
spooling, warping and slashing 
wants position on white work, fine or coarse. 
Age 46; single. Will go anywhere. Good 
references. Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 
Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 
1370 Overseer Cotton Ring Spinning 
At present second han« in a large 
Maine mill. 12 years experience in spin 
ning Age 3t; not married. High references 
from past and present employers. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





__WOOLEN_ WEAVERS. 


1517 Overseer Weolen Weaving. 
oli Age37; married. Has had a large 
experience on all classes of woolens and 
worsteds. Will go anywhere 


] 521 Overseer Weaving. n woolenor 

a= cotton gvods. Age 42; Awerican; 
married. Has worked on ul) classes ef cot 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk goods. Refers 
to past employers anu others. 


1506 Wersted Weaver. English; age 
JU0 35; marriea. At present employed, 
but wishes to obtain a mure lucrative posi 
tion. Will go anywhere. Experiencea on 
all classes uf worsted goods, fancy dress 
goods, etc, 


1482 Weaver or Wool Serter. Ilias 
C+} worked on cussimeres, cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and clouakings. Good refer- 
ences. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would accept 2nd 
band’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant, age 86; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


l 547 Boss Weaver, with very long and 
oti varied experience. Familiar with 
all makes of macitiinery. Hes been super- 
intendent but would accept overseer job in 
a first class mil). 
1551 Boss Weaver, especially up on 
Jv plush lvoms, both wire and double. 
Has worked in almost every department of 
woolen mill and would take charge of a 
small plant at moderate salary. Age 42; 
married. New England experience. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 





1556 Cotton Weaver. Learned fixing 
JID in Eugiand and has been 16 years in 
Canada, 8 years overseer of weaving, beam 
i:g and warping. Wants to work in the U. 
8. will accept $3.00. Age 33; married. 
1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
e overseer’s position for 5 )eurs in 
Mass. mill, but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married,American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position. 
1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
be and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; married. 
1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
YOU with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N, E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 


colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 


uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 

533 Overseer Weaving or Superin- 

JOD tendent. American; age 3s; mar 
ried. Has had twelve years experience on 
all grades of white and colored fancy goods. 
Would like overseers’ position in large 
weaving room, or on carding. 


1235 Cotten man wants position as 
#{JY overseer of cotton weaving. Prints, 
twills, satins, denims, cheviots, lenoes, etc. 
Crompton, Knowles, Lowell, Whiting and 
English looms. 
137: Overseer Cotton Weaving. A 
~YtY man with especially good oppor- 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. mills; now second hand, having work- 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 
married; best of references. 


| 


ENITTERS. 


154 Underwear Knitter. 10 years’ ex- 

perience on ribved underwear. Has 
run silk, worstea, lisle, cotton and mixed 
yarn. Best references from present em- 
loyer, with whom hus worked four years. 
Can leave at once. 


1549 Muitting Machine Fixer. 17 
“ years’ experierce on «almost all 
kinds of machinery. Now employed; wanis 
to change; would expect $2.25. Age 35; mar- 
ried. 
1 192 Boss Knitter. American; age 25, 
. Single. Lurge experience on ribbed 
goods. Is acquainted with all makes of 
knitting machinery. Well recommended. 
554 Boss Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 
tl ribbed, lisle,wool plaited work, silk 
Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 
erences. Age 26; married. 


1435 Boss Knitter Underwear, astra- 

vw khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
ete. Efficient workman on circular spring 
needle machine. Age 36. Married. 


122. Boss Knitter. At present em. 

aa pioyed, but wants to change. 15 
years’ experience on ribbed underweur; all 
kinds of ribbed machines and sewing ma- 
chines. Strictly temperate. Goud refer 
ences. 


1401 Bose Knitter at present employed 

but wants to change. Experience 
on plush, cotton, and wool. 10 years as sec- 
ond hand previous to present position as 
overseer. Age 30. Married. 


~ ‘DYERS. 





1531 Boss Dyer. American; Age} 32; 

unmarried. Has had a large expe- 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns, 
pieces, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
woods. Not at presentemployed. Can take 
position immediately. 


1505 Boss Dyer on all classes of wool, 

woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 
better himself. 


1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 

seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3. 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng- 
land or Central States for @3.00 a day. 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 
4 . 

Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
former emplovers and others. 


135 5 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
un man with 5 years’ training by one 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak. 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 
reasons for desiring a change. 
1 5 59 Boes Dyer, raw stock, cotton, wool- 

vwe© en and worsted yarns and piece 
dyes. A Scotchman with very thorough 
training. 18 yearsin this country. Now em. 
ployed bnt will change for good job pay- 
ing over $3.90. Age 32. 2 


1561 Boss Dyer, with long experience 

© on all kinds of worsted, serges. cloak- 
ings, flannels, repellants, kerseys, also all 
wool, cotton and silk. Best of references. 
Age 35; married. 


ae ee =i $3>>-- 
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DESIGNERS. 


» 
1383 English Woolen Designer. 20 

VYOv years in leading Yorkshire and Hud 
dersfield mills as designer, supt. and weaver. 
Very large experience and would accept 
moderate salary in good mill. Age 36; mar 


ried, English. 
1444 Designer. Has made a special 
study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advancement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 


looms. 

1431 Woolen Designer or Superin- 
. tendent. Young man, at present 

employed, desires to secure a position as 

above. Has been assistant superintendent 

of 18 set mill making fancy cassimeres and 

worsteds. Single. References show him to 


be a man of good ability. 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
~“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former employers and others. 


1509 Designer, or Boss Dresser, or 
JUS will take superintendency ot small 
mill. Age 88; married. Has worked on 
dress goods, fancy worsteds, cloakings and 
piece dyes. At present employed as boss 
carder, but desires to better himself, if pos. 
sible. 





FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Room, 
v20 Folding, Packing, etc. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this coun. 


try. Can give good references. 

1584 Overseer or Second-hand 
ere Woolen Finishing. Age 26, unmar- 

ried. Has worked on fancy and piece dyes, 

broad-cloths, coverts, cassimeres, etc At 

present employed, but wishes to better 

himself. Good references. 


149. Finisher on Felts, or wil! take a 
. position for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en- 
gineer and in charge of sizing and finishing 
all classes of felts. Good references. 


1499 Overseer of Finishing. Age 45; 
“ american. Has worked on flannels, 
cheviots, cassimeres, fine suitings, broad- 
cloth, hair lines, etc ; from loom to case 
Was 14 years with his last firm to whom he 


refers. 

1489 Boss Finisher. Second-Hand 
© or Boss Shearer. Wellexperienced; 

excellent references. English; age 27; 

single. 


1396 Wool Finisher. This man has had 
ur a very large experience among well 
known mills and refers to past employers. 
Character and ability of the first order. 


1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
um with 7 years’ experience a8 overseer 
in R.J. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


1557 Bleacher, ovdrseer or 
VY! nana. Well 
training, reliable. 
married, 
1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dyeing ani 
“V¥© tuishing, of all classes of cotton 
piece guvods, plain and figured, desires a 
pocition. Hus had over 20 yeurs’ expe 
ence in managing help, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the business in a)! its bran: 
es. Can furnish excellent references fr: 
present and past employers. 
555 Sitk Superintendent. bx perienc: 
“ew in all vepartments of alarge and 
successful mill; serges, sateens, linings 
Young man but well qualified to take charge 
ortv act as assistantsuperintendent. Know 
edge of office work and prices as well as 
muchinery. 
1 552, Overseer Beaming & Slashing, 
“= at present employed but would lin: 
to change for good bossjob. Firstclass ex 
perience and good references, age 32 
1560 Overseer Twisting and Ree! 
» ing who has worked 20 years in 
the same mill, 10 years as overseer, has re 
signed on account of new supt. Refers to 
proprietors and former tupt. Age 38; mar 
ried. Experience on toreads and twines. 


1538 Age 41; mar. 


Master Mechanic. Age 4]; mar 
ried; American. Is acquainted 
with all makes of looms, 
frames, etc. At 


cards, pickers, 
present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Refers to present 
and former employers. 
1530 Boss Dresser. Age 28; warriea; 
<< English. Has worked on dress 
goods, fancy worsteds, suitings, cassimeres, 
etc. Is at present employed, but wishes to 
obtain a steadier position. Good Refer 
ences. 
1 518 Overseer Weaving. Has worked 
VL© on colored cotton goods, shirtings, 
dress goods, duck, heavy sheetings, etc. Age 
46; married; American. At present em 
ployed. Wishes to better himself. Can 
leave on two weeks’ notice. 
1528 Overseer Dressing Room. Axe 
VeO 38; married; Scotch. Has worked 
on all classes of goods, from coarse drug 
gets to the finest grade of fancy worsteds. Is 
acquainted with all forms of looms used in 
dressirg. At present employed, but wishes 
to change his position. Will go anywhere 
“15% Pay-Master and Shipping 
1515 Clerk. Will only work in southern 
Will accept a moderate salary to 


second 
recommended, goo 
Wants #¢2.50. Age @2 





States. 


begin. 
1514 Overseer Twisting, Speooling, 

e Winding and Reeling. Age 39% 
married; American. Has been in one posi 
tion for 17 years. Wishesto better himself 
Will go anv where. 


1 590) Overseer on Prints, Sheeting« 
ve and Shirtings. Age 32; married 
Wishes to obtain a position inthe New Eng 


land States. 
1516 Warper. or in Charge of Spoo!l- 
. ing. Age 44; married. Experienced 
on flannels, blankets, dress goods, cass! 
meres and carriage cloths. At present out 
of a position, and will go anywhere. 
1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
© clerk or paymaster. Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
colored cotton goods. Is well recommended. 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 
around ecconntant. 
1492 Boss Kuitter, Spring needles 
= Now holding a position in Ne w York 
A No. 1 on fleeces, both single, double. and 
cut pressers. Understands running and set 
ting in all gauges from 12 to 82. Working at 
present on 2#6and 30. Understands all makes 
of latch ncedles for underwear. 





VENTILATOR 


The Perfection Ventilator. 


accompanying illustrations 


new ventilator 


ihe 


ow the which has 
been recently patented and is now be- 
ug put on the market by Berger Bros. 
Co., 237 Arch St., Philadelphia. This 


ntilator is radically different from 


others on the market, and while built 


ou scientific principles, is yet so 


simple that it seems to have reached 


the limit in this direction, and its 
graceful curves 


sign and appearance. 


are attractive in de 


Its efficiency is 
cf the highest order, and while being 


free and open from all obstruction 


INTERIOR VIEW. 


that would interfere with perfect 


draft and collect deposits of soot and 
dirt, it is still absolutely storm proof. 
The body is of sheet iron, formed in 
such a inward 


way as to secure an 


147 


and outward flare. The cap is 
fastened to the body with malleable 
stays. The galvanizing is done 
the ventilator is made, except- 
the larger sizes. This insures 
freedom from rusty joints. There is 
used in the construction of 


iron 
after 
ing in 


no solder 


the ventilator, and, therefore, no dan 


The 
it careful 
study and believe they have perfected 
a ventilator exhausts a 
allows an 
affords no 


ger of its collapsing under heat. 


manufacturers have given 


which large 


amount of air, easy dis- 


eharge and 


for the 


opportunity 
dirt and at 
the same time its simplicity is such 


accumulation of 


that it can be sold at a price which is 
The stock article is of 
galvanized iron, but they are prepared 


attractive. 


to furnish them in copper or bronze 
to suit any special requirements. The 
firm is a well-known and responsible 
house, and their statements can be ac- 
cepted with confidence. 





-At Pondicherry, one of the scraps 
of territory still held by France in 
India, are three cotton 
spinning and weaving worked 
by companies. 


there steam 


mills 


acts of the 
Japanese of Education, 
which was established in 1871. was 
the publication on August 2, 1872, of 
new Educational Laws. 


—Among the early 


Department 
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Gh BOOMER & BOSCHERT digas 
—- EBALINC | 
PRESSES | 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. ae 
338 West Water St, SYRACUSE,N.Y. 0 peor. 


Chas. B, Cook, res. Arthur H. Mason, /reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp- 
tians Cops and Cones, 



































i Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


j For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 











Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eustern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners are securing 
a fair amount of orders although there 
falling off for  fleece-lined 
account ol 


s a 
garments, on cancella- 
The ribbed 
full on light 


late season. 


tions. mills are running 
weight garments and ex- 
pect a The hosiery knit 
ters are busy with orders and are or 
dering considerable yarn. These knit 
ters are having a good demand for nov 
lties, the latest of half- 


hose with cotton lisle tops and linen 


which is a 


feet. ‘here are many German flat 


being set up and 
The 
yarn combina- 


knitting machines 


are well employed. principal 


ti pic of interest is the 
tion. The thread 


of the fine yarn mills into its fold, and 


trust has taken all 


have refused to allow the commission 
men to handle the accounts. The buy- 
ers of yarn do not take kindly to the 
new order of affairs as they fear an 
extensive advance. It is the tail end 
of their season at this time, and they 
anticipate no trouble until the next 
ligit weight season although the trust 
assures them that no advance is con- 
templated at this time. 

The Vall New Bedford 
Teunton mills about to be ab 
sorbed by a combination. Whether it 


trust no 


River, and 


are 
is the thread trust or a new 
one ean find out 
ing, but many believe it is the former. 
yarn 


at the present writ- 


mills manufacture cop 
which is in 


It is a question 


These 

largely, competition 
with Seuthern yarn. 
can 
It is 


whether an advance in cop yarn 
he effected by this combination. 

the combed yarn end of the question 
affected, as 


years ago 


will be combed 


scold five or six 


which 


varn from 


five to ten cents per pound more than 
at the present time. 


Speaking of Southern mills, these 


nills have made considerable money 


(luring the last two. or three years, 
They have been earning from 25 to 50 
per cent. on their capital stock. If 
these mills start in combing yarn, the 
trust will find a sharp and dangerous 
competitor. 
New York 


working of the 


Naturally the knitters of 
State are interested in the 


yarn combine. A 


prominent manufacturer told the writ- 


hat he was not particularly afraid 


the combination, because it would 


be run by business men, and under 


such management it would be impossi- 
ble for a small manufacturer to buy a 


case of yarn as cheaply as a large 


user could buy 100,000 pounds. He 


said a business management would 


recognize the right of a man willing 


to risk his money to a lower price 


than a man buying a small amount. 


Hie added, if the spinners did form a 
trust, those actually managing them 
would be engaged by the trust to run 
and 


as soon as the deal was consummated 


tne mills for at least five years, 


he would not bother himself about 
trusts as he intended to build a spin- 
ning plant of his own, and would have 
a surplus to sell outside, and by the 
old management of the mills being 
tied to a five years’ contract he would 
not he bothered by competitors of 

The 


in New York State are very busy and 


new mills starting up. knitters 


have placed many orders for heavy 


weight yarns for future delivery. 


ved Yarn Spinners are secur- 
ing some orders but are not pushing 
know- 


for business on account of not 


ing whether an agreement is to be 


reached on the worsted yarn trust. 
All of the worsted spinners have given 
options to the promoters of the trust, 
and whether they are accepted or not 
remains for the promoters to say. The 
worsted yarn salesmen are all on the 
anxious seat because if a combination 


(Continued on page 151.) 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 





Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Continued from page 149. 

s effected many of them will 
situations. From he 

itlook there is a strong 

the trust succeeding. 
spinuer-weaver trust is helping the in 
dependent mills at 
the trust has not yet started and the 
commission houses are getting in their 
work swinging their old customers to 


lose 
their present 
probability 
The worsted 


present, because 


their new mills. Fancy worsteds are 
selling well, and weavers have orders 
many of them to last until Sept. Ist. 
The markets are bare of goods of all 
kinds and when the duplicate season 
will be unable to 


arrives the mills 


iandle the business. The buyers do 
not yet realize the situation, but when 
cloth the 
upon 
fine, 

from 2/30s and 
Australian 
free 
craze is 


facts, as 

The 
cloth 
either 


want more 
dawn 


buying 


they 


stated, will them. 
smooth 


2/32s, 


trade is 
made 
half-blood or 
buying cloth 


and is 
The 
out. 


wool, 
from cotton. 
cotton-worsted playing 
Many of the weaving miils are run- 
Manu- 


from 


ning until 9 o’clock at night. 


facturers much trouble 


during the 


expect 
labor coming season. 
Weavers are inclined to contract for 
yarn for future 
will not make prices 


than July Ist. 


delivery. 
further 


Spinners 
ahead, 
The weavers, or many 


of them, have which they pur 
during the 


but it is safe to say this yarn is fast 


yarn 


chased anti-tariff period, 


running out, and within the next six 


months many mills, which have not 


purchased yarn for two or three years, 
vill be in the market. Some weavers 
are waiting until after July Ist before 
orders. It looks as 


placing really 


though we were to have 4 prosperous 
period for the next two or three years. 


Of course there is more or less in 


new worsted 
weaver-spinner The 
talked the other day with one of the 
organizers. The 
more work than can be well attended 


regarding the 


terest 
trust. writer 


headquarters have 


to, and the business is increasing to 
an extent that it is 
to get office accommodation. 


the trust are 


such almost im 
possible 
The mills purchased by 


(Continued on page 153. 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &t., 
206 Chestnut &t., 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning to , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colered, 
Teoweling and Grain Bags. 











Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
Highs WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS °* ino 
FITCHBURG, 


mss.” WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
Rwiry. wees ¥ AN RN 
and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twjnes. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 











Colored Cotton, 
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s ORSWELL MILLS "=~ 





2 Hoa 


<aRe 
TTT ELL 


COMBED OR CARDED 


TON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. tx\rsir coos axp woves ravmics 
re a ee ee 
Get NES. Sema cy esroes# Ae tenn. se eancr sume. 
YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps,  "tmeecorton w 
INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


indian Orchard, Mass. 




















Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. ‘* 

We art alway 8 pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform gradeof long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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Continued from page 151. 
turning over their business each day. 
» managers of the trust are apprais 


ng the new property and taking ac 


couat of stock. The trust realizes that 


re is an immense amount of work 
to be before it 
der. They feel, 


the best brains in the ¢ 


done can get into or 


however, that with 


untry working 
irmoniously together that a success 


ful outcome for the stockholders will 
the result. 
discussion 


handle 
credit it will 


is a great deal of 


rhere 


how the new trust will 


and much 
It is pointed out that 
credit 


any 


edits, how 
rive customers, 

with $40,000 
of $8000 


a concern can yet 


to the extent from one 


and in the aggregate g 


ouse, 


el beyond its actual capital 
would be a fair risk for any of a num- 
but 


risk? 


er of houses, will the trust take 


on this extra Besides this, is 


the clothier going to be willing to buy 


ill his cloth from one concern? He 


witnout doubt, will not do this, never 


mind what the price may be. It is 
helieved 


elot} 


staple plain 
ill get 


making 


so long as 


that 


is made the trust w along, 


hut comes to fancy 


when it 


best talent is not now 


worsteds the 
One manufacturer 

the told the 
share of the 
$50,000. He 


1 the trust. 


has not gone into trust, 


writer that his profit in 


s mill last was 
snid 


business, and accept a salary of $3000 


vear 


why should I sell out a paying 


vear for five years, and run the 


some one else. Again, it is 


that 
‘e generally not paying investments. 


mill 


recailed 


for 


large systems of mills 


» Sprague experience is recalled as 


one example of such an undertaking; 


and Sprague was certainly on a solid 


which is not the ease of the 


hasis, 


present combine. Spinners of French 


spun yarn continue busy on orders 


taken earlier in the season. The price 
of this that 


advan- 


low today 


better 


varn is so 
knitters can use it to 
than 


instances knitters are using this class 


tage woolen yarn, and in many 


of yarn in preference to woolen yarn. 


Continued on page 155.) 


Special line for Bi- 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


: A R N LS) @ Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Mixed und Merino 
mo 45 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMENSTES. - MARS. 





Woolen, 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo, 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ilst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Clifton Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET §TS., 
FPhiladetphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON. MASS, 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS pescurrros 
DESCRIPTION. 
Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston. 


DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, - BOSTON, 


ROOM 24. 
851 Calle Piedad, Buenos Aires. : 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+» Personally Selecte:! .. 
Graded t» the Staniard of U. 8S. Markets. 
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SPINNERS OF 


POWs say @-- FINE COTTON YARNS 
| ——- ae ago G Pitt ag: Or 
= oe COMPANY ed”. all 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply 
in chain, etc, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRi.y, Fr. I. 





Millis equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 408 to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 





—MONUMENT MILI.s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Qoleay manner decired by the ates © AWTUOCKET, B.I. 





Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Broad Cloths, Sackings, C, Coles Dusenbury & Son, 
Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


HAYES, ©. #. « co 


i oo O 
resentative 
=e -H. HAYES & CO. 


Libera! arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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Continue.l from page 153 


knitters using 


ade rwear and 


osperous., 


rhey 


e yarn this year as 


» willing to take 


1 order to get lower pri 


ill yarns 1s firmer pil 


instances art getting 


ee cents per pound advance. 


olen Yar Spinners are 
both 
The 


s calling 


isy on weaving and hosie 


yarn departme! 


arn. weaving 
We 


who cannot 


for much yarn. know 


f at least one weaver get 


nough machinery to supply his re 


jwirements. French flannels continue 


well and much being 


the 
are 


to sell yarn is 
purchased 
manufacturers 
able 


and 


by weavers. Hosiery 


buying consider 


merino yarn, 50 per wool 


Peruvian cotton, 


cent. 
50 per cent. and 


many have placed orders for woolen 


of 
It is believed that wool 


yarn, taking advantage the low 
price of wool. 
and is 
the 


this fact 


as reached bottom, now on 


Man 
and in 


the advancing side of scale. 


ifacturers appreciate 
a quiet way are covering themselves 
the 


ders are being placed 


for requirements in future. Or 


for 2-ply yarn 


ata price. The users of this class of 
yarn complain that buyers back- 


ward 


are 


in placing orders. are 
the last 


then will want their 


They 


waiting until moment, and 


at once. 


goods 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The volume of trade the past month, 
has been fair, 
of 
exceeded 


but in some instances, 
have 

We 
any large 


the supply 
rather 
have 


yarn 
the 


however, 


seems to 

demand. 
of 
accumulated. 


not heard, 
stocks having 


has generally been used as ordered, 
but prices must be recorded as rather 
soft. 

There has been a decline in 
and in some of the poorer qualities of 
knitting yarns, but quality 
Southern knitting yarns have held 
their own. 


Worsted 


warps 


good 


and woolen spinners 


| 
| 





Yarn \ 





are | 


RENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Bover « Co.., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 
Bdaay ce Street, 


COTTON, YAR NS woxsteo 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
B RAI DS 


PROVIDENCE, R. tI. 
WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


*PINNERS OF 
7 T 
/¥/ ‘ + 
Worsren Yarns 
FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


WE BUY FOR CASH! 
ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., PHILA., PA. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling 














Agent for 

Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mil's. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





rather more well sold 


the 


busy, and fairly 


ahead for present. 

Merino yarns are in better demand. 
We 
Cotton 

20/1 

22s 


quote: 
warps: 


26s 

12/2 
14/2 
16/2 
20/2 
80/2 
40/2 


Continued on page 1! 57.) 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ae a setial ? Wo rsted 


Miia. ° 


aR i! rat 
oF FINE FRENCH SPUN ~” YA §, 
ALL NUMBERS es. RN 


’ eo 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, “ ‘Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS-— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

BRISTOL, Fm. I. 


RG bam/felec Mbo 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


MALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 15). Eastern skein 4c. above cops. 
skein: Eastern cones %& to 1%e. above 
90s soft ; a : ‘ to 124 cops 
19s + 2 to 124 Universal wound cones 4c. extra. 
a. “ag : ‘ P : 124 
stol1l0s . , , , to ll 


isto 16s . ‘ , ‘ 14 t» 12 
to 114 Combed yarn 5 to 6c. above carded. 


Egyptian carded 5 to 6c. above 
white. 
2 
) to 113 Wool spun cotton yarn in better de- 
13 mand, but prices unchanged. We 


Se eo ee rr ee rons 


15 auote: 


‘ 


10 3 


- , 104 20s ont ame cops ' , a to 18 


ha ‘ 

(3 slack . : ; > ae to 121 ~~ ; 
2 slack . ‘ . 5a to 124 ++ ¥ “ a 
$ slack . 12 to 124 oad 24 
3 slack . Li4 to 114 —_— — a 


Southern Cones (various qualities): The operatives in the cotton mills 


26s to 16 


eee - 


6s to 11 toll4 of North Carolina are, in many in- 
8 s : j ‘ 

10s. 114 to 124 stances, saving a considerable amount 

12 to 124 of money from their earnings, some 

13 to 134 cases coming to the notice of the State 

134 authorities where operatives have 

: ‘ : 14 

238 , ; , to 144 

948 E 4 d to 154 


oa. : . 15 to 16 factory in which they were employed. 


80s. ‘ ‘ , to 164 


saved sufficient money to buy a thou- 


sand dollars worth of stock in the 


Shuttle Cops: ti . ; 
. rhe hand-loom in Japan will pro- 


bs to 5s : : ; : 114 duce about half as much as a power 
ly ws ° a ; R 12 
163. . ° ‘ . to 124 é “ait 
96s to 18 perhaps four or five of the latter at a 


40s. ‘ : - ; to 17 time, and thus be able to turn out, say 


loom. but one person could attend to 


Mixed Colored Cones: ‘ight ce ten times the product with a 
Se to he power-loom as compared with a hand- 
10s 
12s 
l4s 
16s 


loom. 


Japanese rugs have deteriorated in 
quality to such a degree as to greatly 
; : ‘heck the foreign demand. The ma 
Eastern Cops: ‘ } 

rials used are hemp, jute, cotton, 


} 


Os si § : 
103 hosiery . ‘ ‘ to 13 wool, and silk, the two latter separate- 


l4s_ , ‘ F ; . 184 to 14 
16s 4 ° P ; . to 144 


208 .15 to 154 made on upright hand-looms, which 


ly and in combination. They are 


10s shuttle ‘ : : to 13 vary from 3 to 24 feet in width. The 


14s to 18 pattern is worked from the front. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY « vO. 47 LEONARD 5T., NEW YORK. 


John C. Meyer & Co., sisiewicrsot"tn 
aesy iNrHe worte’” MEYER SILKAKINE 


{ JOHN C MEYER & CO Made in all sizes and colors. 
TO} | Also manufacturers of high grade spool Threads and Silks. 
Samples and prices giadly furnished, tree of charge, 
upon application. 
87 SUMMER STREET. cor. Kingston, BOSTON, 
Tel. 515 Oxford. 





] 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORE. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 





Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
AL BION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS ot Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS °! 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


WHITE & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 
WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain. Window Sbade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited 
Office, 212 Walnut Street. Second Floor, CENCEINNATI, OHIO 








FINISHING, DYEING, ETC 159 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«.~~Dyers and Finishers, 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH c& F'OsSsSTHBR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome %&. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 











HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, FR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *“ovexsor 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHROFS, N.Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


AMERICAN YARN dip dl er WORKS. soe cares: 


ed Yarns and Warps for Woven and Koi iing of Cotton and Woolen Yarr 
aSpecialty, 134 te 150 North 22d oe. Pailade ipht a. Pa. 














D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan; N. J. 


Woo len DWryines auxat Finishing Machinery, 
INCLU DING 
Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, C hine hilla and Whitney Mac hines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Mars den & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clute hes, Jigs, de sable or single: Brush 
and Pumicivg Machines for Worsteds, Dewing “Mac hines. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 





PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00. *32E?sex.2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 0O., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





EF... BE. ATTEAUX ce CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W.Y., U.S.A, 


ANILINE AND AZTAIZARIN TE CoOor1oO33Hrs. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WAKE CU., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 








ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, THE SECRET ecriiinrctiine: 
” | Shem that we ive them better work anc better service th n 


Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Gocds, they can get elsewhere. 


Correspondence Solicited. oe BROPHY’S SONS, 
John F. Davidson, Prop., Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


2560-62-64 N. 3d St., Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. PHILADELPHIA. 








DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 0. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
{8 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 














Wu. J. Matneson & Co. ita. 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





DYESTUFFS 








C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamines, patentea. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 


regarding 


Bleach! 


PEROXIDE 


SopiuM. 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Peroxide Works. Boston. 71 Pearl &t. 
Niagara Falls. Chicago, 4 N. Clark 8¢. 





Oo. S. JANNEY & Co. 


wE CARRY 


Full Lines of Aniline Colors 


INCLUDING 


Direct Colors for Cotton and Acid Colors = Weel. 


We give special attention to this Department. nd for mple Sheet, 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF | N D I GO crraittEMoats 


70 Kilby Street, 8S andi0O Letitia Street 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS 
AND CHEMICALS. 


New Fast Blacks, Drabs and Tans, 
for Cotton Raw Stock, Yarn and Knit Goods. 


Martial Blacks and Blues for Wool, 
for Raw Stock, Yarn and Piece Goods. 








NEW DIRECT DYEING COLORS FOR COTTON AND UNION GOODS. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts -¢ Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-2137 F'romt Street, - New Work. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


72 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Etc. 








New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


lt Specialti in Direct Dyei 
Apne CONS | Soins. onatse marenoc, ens 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 














A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATIE. HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 


Caustic Potash. 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2CO Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 
Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


se LOBWOOD EXTRAGTS “=. 


DILLON & CO., <* °>dar St., New York, oO Gn TESS aTEe tho oanapa. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
ANTI-CH LORINE WO ACID. WO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 








Extracts of Indige, Indige Carmine. 
Indigotine, Refined aad Reduced Indigo. 


bo ° 
\ Ye oa 
WM = es 9-5 \ “ot Me 
Peroxyde of Mydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% ay We » im Fast Black. 
wo 


Soaps. Acetate of Chrome, 
er and Gambier Extracts. 
Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 
THE E yeh go French Dressings and Finishings 


for Silk, Wool and Cotten. 





American Aniline Company, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALS EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extra cts. 
Boston, Mais. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 
D stuff d and full particulars sent on application. 
ye S an Nubia One Dip Fast Black four Woolens. 
Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, ete. Agent for 
Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Catcutta 
' and Williams & Co , Madras. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


ANCHOR COLOR @=s, MANUPF'NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. @ Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . “4 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


SABOL BROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF %72""" ™::; 


Browns on Cotton and Wool. Is used for Weighting Silk and as a Bottom for 
Black. Easy to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 
Also Manufacturers of Palmetto Size. Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 


Office, 942-944 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


IW 
Works, actor, 1 el ront, Phila. Prices and full particulars on application 














DYESTUFFS, TANKS, ETC. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6O,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tae Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. \ Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 


DYEWOODS 2 EXTRACTS. “ken re. 
Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. % 








oa aS _ 


Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There is no other wood so 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats. Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress fram the Stump, and our stock is of the beast. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


TANKS The Cypress Lumber C0. 


All Kinds 
and Sizes 
For FACTORIES, 


DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 

















CYPRESS 45£...- . 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., FACTORY. 
195 High Street, Boston, Mass. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





Thomas Burkhard, 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Mye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers. Copper Stille for Re- 

covering Benzine, Etc , Ftc 


494 and 496 Flushing Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


eying and Sulphur 

DY a ST iC KS | DYE T C S House Poles of Natural 

s Reurd Water Grown 

I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles. also | Ce*ar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 

Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water in Standard No. 1 and “Seiects’* without 

rown Cedar. TIalso make Stieks to suit the Klauder. knots, grades, ‘or Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 

eldon, and Lorimer Lg a a Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 

wees, _Soea teat sore, a eeOy wentaete | for Mills and all suclocures" Mesumernen 
xive satisfaction to Dyers. Correspondence solicited. by, prices and all information from 


Write for prices. FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P.O, E. M. HAEDRICH, 
Camden Co., N. J. 311% Walnut St., Philadeiphia. 
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FIRE PROTECTION FOR MILLS! 


(Which meansa reduction in Insurance Rates) 


SECURED BY USING 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 


Tanks built of Cypress. Towers built of Steel. 


Endorsed by the New England Associated 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


MOST RELIABLE ON THE MARKET. 


For handsome illustrated catalogue, address 


~ W.E. CALDWELL CO., 202 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleachin Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESERVOIN TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction, 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. er other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


No. ti John St., New York City. 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


























Phone 3947 Cortlandt. 





NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


‘*GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
for Finishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling, and Warn Siz- 
img purposes. Adopted a a number of leading plants. ‘*Glugioss Gelatine” isa pase. Sry, 
granular and colorless product, readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes much farther, 

roducing superier results at a considerably less cost than Egg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild-. 
ng, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-proofing or repellent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a soft leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness. We solicit a trial- 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., “ana*rrcprictore:” Wayne Junc., PHILA. 








BLEACHING AND DYEING MACHINERY 





BLEACHING &© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
¢ DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 


HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


. 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


Somerville Machine Works. : 
SEWING MACHINES 


Finishers. 
Somerville, o Mass. will sew wet or dry. 


Also, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishi 
eaching, Dyeing, Urying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lIACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Compiete Piants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


Perfuratet Copper: New Subscribers !! 


For Wool Washing 
and Rinsing Boxes. 
Perforated Duster The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal in- 
Ss Trial. ducements to those who send in new sub- 
creens on | scribers. Some have added Peery wp eee! to 
their income in this way, without intertering 
A. J. BECKLEY & , & C0. i with their regular work. 


N.Y, Office, 123 Liberty St. If interested, send for particulars 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


S'D EA Wo 


AND THE 
OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


~~ “posTox. THE BERRY WHEEL. 





“CYCLONE” FAN! 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


fate a 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of tLa TORRANCE PATENT. 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lote, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the o]d system. 


Send for circular. 


nw STEAM SPONGING process. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN FINISHING WORKS, 
164 HIGH STREET (Fort Hill Square), BOSTON, MASS. 


Good: Rofinished, brushed ani presss4. Perfect Mending of mis weave?, holes and 


damages in goodsorgarments. “‘LONDON SHRUNK” A SPECIALTY. 


RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Maoufacturers of 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited...... 153 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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New Universal Fulling Mill, 


1898S Pattern. 





This mill is unequaled for capacity and rapidfulling. All kinds of heavy and light goods, as 
desired. It affords greatest economy in space required, power, soap, and time. All bear- 
ings are on the outside, obviating dripping of oil inside of mill. All bearings are self ad- 


justing and readily removable, Power is transmitted with friction or tight and loose pulleys. 


Itis Made in Two 
Sizes, 


No.1 is three feet wide 
for 1, 2, or 3 Strings 
of extra Heavy 
Goods, 1, 2, 3, Or 4 
Strings of Medium, 
and 1,2, 3) 4, 5, and 
6 Strings of Light 
Goods as desired. 
One set of rolls and 
three ring guide 
plank. 


No. 2 is four feet wide, 
and has two sets of 
rolls and six ring 
guide plank, like this 
cut. Capacity nearly 
twice as much as the 


No.1 Mill 


Made extra heavy 
throughout, all mate- 
rial the best and work- 
manship first-class. 

The adjustable brass 
mouth-pieces and 
stretcher, also packing 
boxes and stop motion, 
are the best, as ac- 
knowledged by users. 


Write for further 
particulars and 
prices. 


Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 


IMPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, Various Patterns and Various Attachments, 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 
CLOTH WASHERS, OR RINSERS, 
DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 
PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING MACHINES 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK DYEING, 
DYEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY GOODS, ETC 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, etc., ex 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 


Long Distance Telephone. Send for New lilustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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American Tool & Machine 60, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 











a Manufacturers of 


Weston 
a 
| Extractors 





























Special Machines for 
| Acid Work. 

















IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


WOONSOCKET 


Napping Machinery Co. 
PAT. KNOT 
SAVING SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 


ate rovements. For Clean x ng Woo! Waste. Superior to an 
Latest Imp now in use. Manufactured by the Stillman. 


WOONSOCKET, e R.I. Ran Aall Mac chine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send for 
circuian 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING co. 


NEWwWARE. IN. 


BURMixinc ICKERS 
ANO PICKER FEEDERS, 
Burring Machine Cylinders, Etc.. for Cards. 


Cloth Washers,  Fulling Mills, | RILEYS = UyTiine 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc, | PATENT scone MACHINED 


You want the best, We bulid them. Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


A. HOPKINS & CO., CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. § awuntcas 


BRIDGETON, - 2. x. New York and Providence. AGENTS. 
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Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 


North Adams, Maes. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Go. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macuine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 





CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 86 Cambridge St, near Webster Sg. WORCESTER, MASS. 





rOnTant IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
JS by po, an longer | life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
: ae . uniform speed, and mast 
important of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHEHI:A CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc . REPAIRED. 





PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, heing continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
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The New Morse System 


For Cleansing Wool 

 - * 

HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 


. 


4 
? 


Z 
| & 





Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, [lass. . 


Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 





We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 

We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater advantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, dr.wing and spinning, and of great benent in finishing. 

We have shown a saving of 3¢ in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 


We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, 01 pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


| NYE & TREDICK, 
: 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
corerererereres 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Have You Seen Our 
Strapping Machine? 








It has the same positive stop motion used on our 
latest Button Sewing Machine. Will cover straps of any 


width, and will do a hundred dozen drawers a day. 





Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 


No. 164 High Street, 
Fort Hill Square. ~ BOSTON. 















KNITTING MACHINERY 








BRANSON MACHINE CO. | 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. = | 
























Hand LK | Welt or 
or Two-Feed 
| Ribbers. 
7. B= yim Loopers and 
Open Top meee!) og Parts. 
Cx 2 _ | Presses 
or . ond 
Hold Down. Boards. 
ig“ Estimates 
Ja 7a for Plants 
— Complete. 
or Branson 34 Amlomatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 





WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 North American, formerly John, St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATAL®GUE. 
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ROBERT W. ScortT. ’ Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 


KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


? OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
~ ital 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 











<I II Sate 
= pte, 
sao ee 
QSTANDARD @ 
=" 


— 


Button Sewer Head—Ready to operate. 


APID in work, simple in construrtion, easy to operate, mechanically perfect, fewer 

changes and more easily made for different size buttons than any other machine. A 
positive sutomatic stop motion that never faile. We manutacture the finest line of special 
sewing machines made. We manufacture the celebrated Standard Rotury Shuttle Sewing 
Machine for all power purposes. We can farnish you the best and most mechanical outfit 
for power purposes and solicit your orders. Will be pieases to make estimates, and 
gaarantee satisfactory results from use of any ofour machines. Our prices are right. 


THE STANDARD SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 


Cleveland, ©. U.S.A. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, | 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. : 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, | 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 


With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamchester, IN. EX. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUIDDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 






































Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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“ELECTRIC” 
Automatic Kniting Machin. 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





Recent Important Improvement. 


Entirely new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drep stitches. 


Change of guage easily accom- 
plished. 
Yarn changer and high splicer. 


Simple and effective in operation. 


Machines in operation 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C CoO. 





McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB ANITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un 
derwear, Combination, Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 











Automatic eo Fancy Hosiery 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full | on ent Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





EDGINGS, NEEDLES, ETC. 











FRIEDBERCER’S 


EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 


An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere, and are 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


The Same is True of our 


Spring 1900 Line 


Which has been in active preparation the 
past twelve months, 


Embracing Effects Never Before At- 
tempted in Edgings, 


NOW READY — INSPECTION. 


WEEERLY OUTPUT - - 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERGER & CoO., 


Cermantown, - Philadelphia. 


; i the one 
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ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Gatetertecheor Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 





HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


——-COHROEBS, N. Y.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines automat tic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 








KNITTING MACHINERY, ETC 


% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bldg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINKS, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls. N. 








‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


t 4 
+ 
ag - 
* 7 
\ 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 
* COHOES,ALBANY CO.,N. 1% _/* 


Border Machines 
‘SOUTOe WN) 
JE]4 UONDG BA pue indy | + 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
esPeciALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEEILL HAVEN, PA. 
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Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. @th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole ents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 





Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Biades of ali kinds. 
Amsterdam 











Excelsior == 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self.Oiling Brackets. 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. our section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening'of the fabric. 
SPECIALTY. lar plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved ney 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color ~ “atte attachment, only 98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, NW. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


WM. COREY co.., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER. N. FE. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


Celebrated hod Lacings 


Brand 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin St., New York. 








H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 
Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 


Levis JON zs, 
60}, and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES cout” * ) EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY ) LOW IN PRICE. 





Harness Varnish 
For JACQUARD LOOMS. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 


cans. Cans extra. 
D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5TH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 





NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 


| NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc 


447 West 14th St., New York. 





ENGINES, TOOLS, ETC 








WHIMAR BROS., «.vrscronens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., Fhiladeiphia. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO., ... Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


LACH BDGInNncGs 
e FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes @ Specialty. Allegheny Ave. and Em era St., Palade Iphia, Pa. 


The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £exz_1899. 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. weve = ak ow THREADS. 
wmM. M. YOUNG, | HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge Manufacturers of 


Worsted. Spindie Tapes, Common and Spool Tapes 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 


Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. BINDINCS, Etc. 
Cotton Bandi: ad Hoek Band Novelty Dress d 
. ne Se wrapper Braids. 7 a J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 275 Church St., New York. 


LACINGS For Oveshirs ORION TREAT, 
and Underwear, MANUFACTURER OF 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and | SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. RIB NEEDLES. 


For Samples and other information, address (Patented May 6. 1890.) 
Manchester Green - 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 90 Howard si. ¥. ¥. All work guaranteed. 





























os. T. PE Blo. 2h TAYLOR ST. 
EARSON KE TON Pua 


{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready for ap- 


plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2and3 Ply — Joanloting, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 
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CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


§, B. ARDREY & SONS, sonttetn "A> &* 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Ficecine Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory. Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 
Reliance Machine Works, pemneay 
RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. ae CRAWFORD 
Hollow Steam 
Plate 
Press 


For Knit 
WovLen Goons 


The most reliable ma 
chine of the kind on the 
market. 


J. J. Crawford & Son, 


Nashua, N.H. 


European Textile Sample Co, 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 


56 Worth St., - NEW YORE. 


Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 

E ie to transmit more POWER, 
wear longer, STRETCH 

Manutactured by less than any other 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. G leather belt made. 


ALBANY,N. Y.,U.8.A 


WHEN IN WANT OF °s:.2°222.°" | (ALEXANDER BROS. 


BELTING or Rawhide Sewing Machine 
5 belting of the best quality; 
Also Black Englieh Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, WN. J. 
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CoHAS. 


Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts, FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MONEY ORDERS 








TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
D 0 NOT CARRY MONEY 
eV tV Ss WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘we AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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P. Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS 


\ Worcester, Mass. 








=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear mating Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal! 


be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


18 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
Established (830. 


reviagte\ WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


BRAND MANUFACTURERS OF 


er CORDACGE: 


* And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
Cerr d ce Solicited. 


td 


BUY THE BEST THE imPROVED 
The Wesson-Wilson Berryman Feed Water Heater 


and Purifier. The Berryman Feed Wate: 


Bit. T roo z. Ss. Heater. The Standard Feed Water Heate: 
The Radway Feed Water Heater. Fee: 
Water Heaters for all purposes. The Econ 
omical Boiler and Tank Feed Pump. 


BENS. F. KELLEY & SON, 
Werks in New York. Main Office 91 Liberty St 


meee, WATCHMAN'S 


psetiglanains CLOCK 
FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. Write for Circular ‘ 


Successor to H. M. Wesson & Co. Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 




















INSURANCE, TOOLS, ETC 





Frisbee Friction Clutches 


Are adapted for 


All Kinds of Power Transmission Service. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 





Simplest and Most Powerful Clutch Built. 


For further information inquire of 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 





SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. | 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8, A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. 





SHODDY" WM. HH. SLACK | 
& BRO. 
Springfield, Vt. 

Carbonized Stock | 
A Specialty. | 


| W. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres't. 





Textile World's Employment 
Bureau. CONSULT IT. 


ORGANIZED, 1866, 


Thorough inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss 01 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. 


F. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


J.B, Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 
L. B. Brainard. Ase’t Treas. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec’y 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical] Engineering 
Electrical Engineering. 
Mining and Metallurgy. 
Architecture. For Teachers of 
Anatomy and Physiology Science. 

(as a preparation for Medical Schools). 


Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 
General Science. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Establi® hed 1844. 


_BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


(Wu. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


| SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,4C. 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


ELEVATORS, weight a tee ayy or , AY 
Paint ‘Mls, yoy 
GEO. C.” HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
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R WHEELS 


LEFFEL'S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QOCO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 








be 


1 


igus 


Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 


TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast tron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Adadress, P.O. Box 1244. 


—— — ——— 
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THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 0O0., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


R tor Y 
Pulley Bushings a Specialty. ‘and "Years WITHOUT O88 or Grease. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING GRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oli or Qsenee. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pam —— 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J- 








EDGINGS, ETC. 
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DO YOU WISH TO SAVE MONEY, TIME TE HOQQVEN, OWENS 


AND WORRY ? 


Do You Wisate loeress Teer Dividends ? | & RENTSCHLER CO., 


ceeeteeera” 


a 


If so discard those old grates and 
install the Improved Sectional 
Grate Bar and thus effect a saving - , 
of 10 to 25% in fuel, in repairs Builders of the 
80%, in time in repairing, over 


100%, in increased draft 25%. Hamilton-Corliss 


Read what a prominent and suc 


cessful manufacturer says about it: om N Cc j N E. 


GaS8ToNIA, N. C., Jane 22, 1898. nd Condensing, of an 
EARL & WILSON Co., Gastonia. N.C.” Simple, one perposes. S, 7 


GENTLEMEN : After having used your 
Grate Bar ” 4 _ ety 12 _——— New York Office. 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
ant watching them in other plants in this ; 
section, I have aecided to put them in the Chicago Office, 46 South ao ity Bld 
Avon Mills. They are all you claim for St, Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. 
toem as our coal bills will show, but the 
greatest saving will be in replacing them as 
Only one section at a time will be necessary 


‘sate Agents Wanted, | DM COUMUAY QTD RS 
Correspondence Solicited. 


EARL & WILSON CO., HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


Gastonia. N.C. H.C, WHITCOMB & CO 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., ELECTRO PEERS: 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 4 2YARCH STF 
Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St. = 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fibre Roving (ans, (seamless, light and durable), 
and Hand Power Baling Presses for Cotton 
Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, ete. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


COLOR or 
DYE KETTLES. 


( 
In most mills there is } 
more need for modern ;? 
improvements in the dye ) 
house, than any where ( 
else. They effect a sav ? 
ing in labor and give bet 
ter results at less cost ¢ 
Look at these improved 5 
dye kettles—every facil 2 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and conveniently. 
The kettles are double | 
jacketed, heavy copper, 
and are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We also 
}make them with single 
a < agitators with reverse 
— —" motion. One or mors 
kettles in frame as desired; capacity, from 2 gais.to 200 gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work forthe mill. Send for our catalogue 


THE THomas Pui tips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 





MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Herbert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Batcheller, John C. Cobb. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam 


Telephone, 443. 3i Milk Street, BOSTON. 





CAN PUT ’EM °°" Soc’how ™“*® IN OLD or NEW MCHY, 


Of meledema 


© FB is fe Se <1 — ee — Be Se 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junctic 
LIMITED. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The _ 


STURTEVANT = 
SYSTEM 





for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL B BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Ectimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


s4Oliver Street, Boston, 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New inane Bt. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

186 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neuve Promenade, Berlin, Germany 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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189 F » N York. 
Braneh Offices Pn ” “TK. OEHLER’S AN { LI N E SALT, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. LOOD ALBUM 
31 South Front 8t., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS. DYE. oD Exreacts 


oN & KING PERFORATING Co. 
my CHICAGO. 
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are yard. 
Chicago. 
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Philadelphia, 


hd 


Serars Fenesanrae ° SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Dusters, 

Rosle, Drying warerss False Bottoms, Dvainers; etc., Steel Surfacing. 


Standar« s Perfo lin and Brass always in stock Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


>>> > Pee 55 
bout 11 lbs. to the 
14 s+ 
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, Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Eastern Uffice: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 
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BE. is. TEBBETS c& CO., 


Locke’s MiLLs, Me. = 
“= SPOOLS i: ( 
“an 
silk description, © 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the mort particular 
» customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furni-hed on samples submitted. 
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JENKINS BROS., New York, Beston, 





ane, STEAM PIPE COVERINGS Sr 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT a EEASSEY 


83 Warren Street, - - - " "EW YORK. 
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FANS ‘cicinlere | Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
... DUST. SAVES 


Dust Collectors aad TIME, BELTS 
Blew Piping. on 


The Allington & Curtis Mig.Co. 
ee E. 8. Mich. | heey = FINISHED JoUNT wih ae Meta 


29 Otis Street. nd for Circulars and Free Sam 
FAST CAMBRIDGE, MABS. THE BRISTOL. co., . WATERBURY, CONN 


A, KLIPSTEIN & C0, | 2°HN.™; FERGUSON. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, W. J. 


seve gigantea Mill Building a Specialty. 
NEW YorRrFr. References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J 


stutts d | = Flax Spinning Co. Paterson. N-J.. end ethers 
wi Saemoals. TTOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


| 
season: | ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 
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per peund JENKINS ’96 is not only very much cheaper, but is the best joint packing manufactared. 
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Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago. Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. 


Zxamination of Mill Supplies 
a Specialty. 


| 105 East 39th St. New York. 


os QHIAFTING Sz | sam? 


See Special advertisement inside. 
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